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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Catho- 
lic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II. 


OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education ; and to pro- 
mote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, 


to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness 
among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference and * 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publica- 
tion and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Semi- 
nary Department; the Catholic College and University Depart- 
ment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments may 
be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

I 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS 


Section I. The officers of the Association shall be a President 
General ; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in number 
with the number of departments in the Association; a Secretary 
General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the Presidents 
of the Departments, and two other members elected from each 
department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of 
_ the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He 
shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the con- 
sent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority of 
the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


Section 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Second 
Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the Third 
Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the absence 
of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro 
tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association on nomina- 


tion, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SecTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treasurer 
General for all receipts of his office at least once every month. He 
shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall 
have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills wlien certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 





CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Depart- 
ments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the 
direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for car- 
rying on the work of the Association. 


Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary and of the Treas- 
urer General. It shall have power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute 
its decisions shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the mem- 
ber to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of the 
publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is deter- 
mined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI. 


MEETINGS 


SEcTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board of 
the Association. 





CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE XII. 


AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at an annual meeting, provided that 
such amendment has been approved by the Executive Board and 
proposed to the members at a general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


BY-LAWS 


Section I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is provosed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, 
which shall not be less than one-third of its body. 








INTRODUCTION 


Ee E1GHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EpuCcA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES was held at 
Chicago, Ill., on June 26-29, 1911. In point of attendance it sur- 
passed previous meetings, and the enthusiasm of the sessions and 
the substantial work accomplished, as shown by the papers and 
discussions printed in this volume, made the convention a pro- 
nounced success. 

Through the medium of the Association, Catholic educators of 
all parts of the country now submit their problems to the consid- 
eration of the entire educational body. In the annual meetings 
a mutual acquaintance has grown up which extends to all our 
teaching orders and institutions. There is developing among us 
a clearer understanding of the educational situation, and Catho- 
lic educators are obtaining a better grasp of the problems which 
they are called on to solve. 

In the deliberations of the Chicago convention special con- 
sideration was directed to several subjects of general interest and 
of great importance. The first was the attitude of a certain edu- 
cational and financial insfitution towards religious education and 
the general educational interests of the country. As a result of 
the study and discussion of a careful presentation of the facts, 
the conviction was shared by all that a strong tendency toward 
monopoly of education exists, and that methods and systems 
which have prevailed in American industrial life should not be 
introduced into the field of education. 

A second subject was that of the curriculum. The need of 
coordination in our work has been felt for many years, 
and the lack of a suitable plan of study has been the cause of 
much confusion. The difficulty of formulating any compre- 
hensive plan has been so great that educators hesitate to under- 
take the work. It is the opinion of all that something should be 
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8 INTRODUCTION 


done to give more unity and consistency to our endeavors, and 
the determination to find a way to bring about a better coordina- 
tion was one of the significant notes of the convention. 

An interesting and instructive session of the convention dealt 
with the problem of the affiliation of Catholic schools with secu- 
lar institutions. Many views were ably presented, and this dis- 
cussion of the Chicago meeting will focus the attention of Catho- 
lic educators on the subject, and prove a substantial help in form- 
ing a united Catholic public opinion in regard to it. 

The present Report gives evidence of the great number and 
varied character of our educational interests. The need of 
greater concentration has been felt, and some of the Departments 
have limited the number of their sections. The Report is a new 
evidence of the growing spirit of unity and cooperation that now 
characterizes the educational work of the Church in the United 
States. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WasHINGcTON, D. C., NovEMBER 9, 1910. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America, on 
Wednesday, November 9, 1910, at 10 a.m. The following mem- 
bers were present: Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D.; 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D.; Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 
S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. James J. 
Dean, O. S. A.; Brother John Waldron, S. M.; Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith. 

Prayer was said. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The Secretary read several communications 
which were ordered to be placed on file. A letter from Rev. 
Charles Macksey, S. J., was read, announcing his resignation as 
a member of the Executive Board owing to the fact that he 
was called to Rome to teach in the Gregorian University. The 
resignation was accepted. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Association in 
Chicago, on June 26, 27, 28, 29, at the De Paul University. The 
Secretary was directed to call on His Grace, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Chicago, to place the meeting under his direction, 
and to make the necessary arrangements. 

The Publication Committee reported that the list of Catholic 
books would be published in February. The report was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be filed. 

The Committee on Secondary Education reported that it fa- 
vored holding a round-table discussion on Tuesday evening of 
the Convention, similar to the one held on the Tuesday evening 
of the last Convention. It reported also that the College De- 
partment wished to change the name of the Department to that 

9 
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of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It fa- 
vored the appointment of two more members to fill the vacancies 
that had occurred in the Committee. The report was accepted. 
The Committee was continued and authorized to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for a meeting such as the one recommended in 
the report. After an extended discussion of the request of the 
College Department to change its name, the matter was referred 
to the Committee on Secondary Education, with power to act. 
On motion duly seconded, the Chairman was authorized to ap- 
point two members of the Committee. Rev. James J. Dean, O. 
S. A. and Brother John Waldron, S. M. were appointed. 

The Treasurer General made the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He stated that there was over two thousand dollars in 
the treasury, and that part of this might be placed out at interest, 
at least for a time. He asked that the advisability of paying 
three hundred dollars annually for a person to assist the Secre- 
tary General be considered, and that the payment of the expenses 
of members attending meetings of the Executive Board be dis- 
cussed. The report was accepted. 


After an extended discussion of the matter of paying the 
expenses of members attending extraordinary meetings of the 
Executive Board, the three points of the report of the Finance 
Committee were referred back to the Finance Committee with 


power to act. 

The Program Committee made a report on arrangements for 
the annual’ meeting. 

After discussion a recess was taken at 12:40 p. m., to 2:30 p. m. 

On reconvening at 2:30 p. m. informal discussion on the 
features of the report of the Committee on Program continued. 

The following Committee on Program was reappointed: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S. C.3; Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D. 

The Committee was instructed to take cognizance of the views 
expressed, and was authorized to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint some person or per- 
sons to prepare a draft of resolutions in advance of the meeting. 
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Rev. John Conway, S. J., of Georgetown University was 
unanimously chosen as successor of Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J., 
resigned. 

The Treasurer General reported that during the recess a meet- 
ing of the Finance Committee had been held, and the Committee 
decided to allow three hundred dollars for the services of an as- 
sistant to the Secretary General for the year 1910-1911, and to 
defray the railroad expenses of the members attending the pres- 
ent meeting of the Executive Board and future meetings of the 
Department Boards. - 

The report was approved. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Monsignor Shahan for the 
hospitality of the Catholic University extended to the Board. 

The Committee on Secondary Education was authorized to 
prepare a program for a meeting of the teachers of academies 
and secondary schools. 

The business session was concluded at this point, and the 
Chairman announced that a round-table discussion would be held 


for one hour on the present condition of education in the United 
States. Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., and Very Rev. T. E. 
Shields, Ph. D., were present by invitation. A very interesting 
discussion was held in which all present participated. 


The Chairman thanked the members for their attendance and, 
on motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at Chicago at 3 p. m., 
on Monday, June 26, 1911. 


Cuicaco, Itt., JuNE 26, 1911. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Great Northern Hotel at 3 p. m. 
The following members were present: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. 
Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; 
Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; V. Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. John A. Conway, S. J.; 
Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Very Rev. 
J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
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The Committee on Program reported the arrangements that 
had been made in preparing the program. The program as 
printed was adopted as the official program of the Convention. 

The Treasurer General’s printed report was submitted. An 
auditing committee consisting of Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M., 
Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., and Brother John Waldron, S. M., 
was appointed to audit the report. A recess was taken for in- 
formal discussion. 

On reconvening the auditing committee reported as follows: 


“The undersigned committee appointed to examine the receipts 
and vouchers of the Treasurer General, beg leave to report: We 
have compared same with his books and find his report to be 
correct. 

“Epwarp J. WatsH, C. M., 
“James J. Dean, O. S. A.,, 
“JoHN A. Watpron, S. M.” 


The Secretary General read his report which was received and 
approved. 

The Executive Board authorized the employment of a per- 
manent assistant by the Secretary General, at a salary to be 
determined by the Finance Committee of the Executive Board. 


A suggestion was offered by Dr. Moran that a more thorough 
and determined effort be made to arouse the interest of the 
pastors of the country in the work of the Association. 

A communication from Very Rev. J. M. Corrigan of the 
Catholic Missionary Society requesting the formation of a De- 
partment of Settlement Work in the Association was read and 
discussed. It was the unanimous opinion of the Board that this 
excellent work could be more suitably provided for in the Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction than in the Association. 

A communication from Rev. John T. Driscoll relating to the 
Reading Circle movement was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Holy Father 
in the name of the Association. 
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The Executive Board recommended to the Association that 
the President General be authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions and a Committee on Nominations. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Cuicaco, ILt., JuNe 29, 1911. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Great 
Northern Hotel at 3 p. m. The following members were pres- 
ent: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. J. A. 
Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B.; Very Rev. E. J. 
Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 


The President General was authorized to appoint the usual 
committees as follows, on Finance and Membership; on Pub- 


lication; on Program. 

The following members were appointed: 

Committee on Finance: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
BD: 

Committee on Publication: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. 
D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. John A. Con- 
way, S. J.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. F. W. Howard, 
LL. D. 

Committee on Program: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D. 

Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., presented an invitation to 
hold the ninth annual meeting of the Association at Pittsburg, 
Pa. The invitation was accepted. 

It was decided to hold the meeting on June 24 to June 28, 1912. 

The Committee on Program was authorized to extend the 
time of the meeting if found necessary, and to make all changes 
and arrangements that might be required. 
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The Secretary reported that at the meeting of the Association 
held on Wednesday, June 28, the following recommendations 
were adopted by the Association: 

Ist. That the Committee on Secondary Education be now 
relieved of further duty, and that it be authorized to publish its 
proceedings with the data and statistics gathered. 


2d. That a Committee of educators be appointed by the 
Executive Board to make a study of the curriculum and the gen- 
eral educational situation, and report at opportune times. 

The first recommendation was adopted. In discussing the 
second recommendation the President General suggested a list 
of names for the proposed committee. After an individual ex- 
pression of opinion from all the members, the second. recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted, and the President General 
announced the following members of. a committee of seven: 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
Ph. D., D. D.; Rev. T. Brosnahan, S. J.; Rev. F. W. Howard, 
LL. D.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Very Rev. James P. 


O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 


The Committee on Finance was authorized to pay any neces- 
sary expense involved in the work of this Committee. 


It was moved and seconded that the action of the Board of 
November 9, 1910, authorizing the Finance Committee to pay 
railroad expenses of the members of Executive Boards of the 
Association and the Departments attending extraordinary meet- 
ings be rescinded. The motion was carried. 

It was suggested by Rev. J. J. Dean, O. S. A., that a paper be 
written on “The Advanced Training of Our Catholic Teachers 
Under Catholic Auspices.” 

Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., announced that the College 
Department wished to be called the Department of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. After extended discussion a motion was 
made by Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., that a Department of 
High Schools be organized by the Executive Board. The motion 
was seconded. After more time had been given to the discussion 
of the matter the motion to organize a new department was 
withdrawn. 
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It was then moved and seconded that the request of the Col- 
lege Department be laid on the table. The motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Finance Committee was authorized to pay railroad ex- 
penses of a special committee of three from the College Depart- 
ment appointed to arrange the program for the next meeting. 

The request of the College Department that the paper of Rev. 
T. Brosnahan, S. J., be printed as a bulletin and widely cir- 
culated, was granted. 


Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., President of the College 
Department, reported that representatives of women’s colleges 
had attended the present convention and held a business session. 
He stated that they requested permission to atfend the sessions 
of the College Department, and expressed the wish that they 
have a business session under their own organization; and he 
further stated that these requests had been granted by the Stand- 
ing Committee of the College Department. 

Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., called attention of the Board 
to the Rhodes Scholarships. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Chairman. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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Salary of Secretary General 
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Expense, Executive Board 
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troit 
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Sra. I. BE OM Detroit. KeSeecanves 

Srs. St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Srs. St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Rev. J. F. Smith, N. Y 

Miss Katherine M. Stackpole, De- 
troit 

Miss Sara M. Starrs, Detroit. ‘ 

Mrs. E. A. Stucker, Detroit..... 

Mr. J. J. Sullivan, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr. Daniel Towers, N. Y 

Mr. Geo. A. Trizisky, M. D., De- 


Wallaceburg Sep. Sch., 
burg, Ont. 
Miss Anna K. White, Detroit 
Rev. C. Wiemann, O. S. B., Col- 
legeville, Minn. 
V. Rev. C. Wienker, Eleanora, Pa. 
Rev. J. Wuest, C. S. Sp., Detroit. 


August, 1910. 


Rev. W. J. Egan, Dayton, O 
Report 

Mother Aloysia, Baltic, Conn 
Rev. F. Scheid, Cohocton, N. Y.. 
Rev. J. H. Holthaus, Hamilton, O. 
Rev. ar Fitzgerald, Naugatuck, 


Con 
Bro. "Edward, Santa Fe 
Schneider, Brooklyn.. 
Monin Jersey City 
yola, ee, City 
Donation, Rt. Rev. L. S. 


Cal. 

. Sr. Louise, E. Oakland.. 

Bro. Vivian, E. Oakland.. 

Rev. G. H. Meyer, Morrow, O.. 

Hon. M. M. Conniff, Boston 

Srs. St. Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 

Bro. J. Gallagher, S, M., 
Francisco 

Mother M. Crescentia, Phila 

Mother Evangelista, Milwaukee... 

. Bro. Austin, Ammendale, Md 
Sr. M. Estelle, Biddeford, Me 

Mother M. Cyril, Scranton, Pa.... 

St. Mary’s Sch., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 

Srs. of Charity, Findlay, O 

Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Niles, O 

Bro. E. Lewis, St. Paul 

Rev. J. McGrath, Buffalo........ 

— (Rev. gf? 3B Sawkins, 

iles, 

Conv. of Mercy, St. ae Mount, 
Bathhurst, N. S. Wal 

a =a Col., Bathurst, N. S. 


Conv. of Mercy, Dubbs, N. S. Ww. 
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September, 1910. 


Srs. I. H. M., 
Rev. C. W 
ington 
Srs. Notre Dame, Toledo 
Srs. St. Francis, Memphis 
Mother M. Katherine, St. Eliza- 
beth, Pa. 
Christian Bros., Bernalillo, N. M.. 
Rev. C. A. Hickey, Dayton, O.... 
Miss Margaret C. Crowley, N. Y 
Sr. M. Ludwica, Arlington, Mass. 
— M. Olympia, Wilmington, 


Reports (Sr. M. Celestine, Deca- 
tur, ane 

Postag 

Se. ge S. S. J., Kalamazoo, 


Sr ML. Berchmans, Cedar Pt., O. 
St. Patrick’s Conv., Butte, Mont.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Logansport, Ind. 

ev. P P. McGraw, Syracuse, 


N. 
St. Louis Col., San Antonio, Tex.. 
Rev. L. Tragesser, S. M., San An- 
tonio 
Srs. Notre Dame, Delphos, O 
Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque 
Mother Ambrose, Kellyville, Pa... 
Reports (Sr. M. Cecilia, Helena, 
ont.) 
Postage 
Mr. A. A. McDonald, St. Louis.. 


October, 1910. 


Notre Dame Acad., Dayton, O 

Rev. _L. Poulin, Bay City, Mich. 

St. ary’ s Sch., Sandusky, O 

Bro. Edward, 4 M., Hamilton, O. 

Rev. E. Drury, Nerinx, Ky 

St. Mary’s Col., Monroe, Mich.... 

Srs. of Mercy, Vicksburg, Miss... 

Bro. Alphonsus, Chicago 

Sr. M. ki O. S&S. F.; Cata- 
sauqua, 

Bro. che, Philadelphia 

La Salette Acad., Covin = Ky.. 

Srs. of Mercy, Philadel 

Mater Misericordiae, 

Most Rev. J. J. i. D. D., 
St. Louis 

Srs. Fg D., Apple Creek, Mo.. 

Sr. M . Joseph, San Rafael, Cal.... 

Sr. M. Immaculata, Detroit 

Srs. St. Francis, Kentland, Ind... 

Bro. W. Dapper, Brooklyn, N 

Sr. Stanislaus, Lowell, oe 

Most Rev. H. Moeller, D . D., Cin- 
cinnati 

St. Rose’s Conv., La Crosse, Mich. 

Sr. McMillan, Lowell, Mass 
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October, 1910. February, 1911. 
19. Reports (Rev. J. P. Frieden, S. J., 10. Ursuline Srs., Jackson, Mo 
t. Louis) 17. Sr. Fidelis, Providence, R. 

Postage 20. Rev. P. E. Dietz, Oberlin, O 

19. Franciscan Srs., Boston 

21. Srs. Notre D., Youngstown, O... . Daniel, Botkins, O 

24, as ks we (Rt. Rev. M. Harkins, Bro. Austin, Ammendale, 

Sr. M. Adelaide, Cincinnati 


D., Providence, R. I.)........ 
Tyler Sch., Providence, R. I St. John Baptist Sch., Pittsburg.. 
La Salle Acad., ay pa magag Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 

. Bro. Jos. Jehl Mass. 
24. Srs. of os ,omy Omaha... Report (Srs. Notre Dame, Wash- 
ington 


25. Srs. Notre Dame, Chicopee, Mass. 
Ursuline Acad., Toledo, O 


November, 1910. . Srs. St. Francis, Humphrey, Neb. 


2. Mother M. Aquinata, O. S. D., 
Grand va 8B Mich 
Bro. John, S. 
Rey, 2. Supple, D. D., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 
Rev. J. Bussmann, Cincinnati 
14. Srs. St. Francis, Cincinnati 
30. Srs. Good Shepherd, Detroit 
eeert (Bro. F. Xavier, Louis- 
ville) 


December, 1910. 

Rev. U. A. Hauber, Davenport, Ia. 

Rt. Rev. J. J. Hogan, D. D., Kan- 
sas City, 

Report (St. Vincent’s Conv., De- 
troit) 

aes (Sr. M. Celestine, Decatur, 
Il 


oo 
nono n 


sessss seus 
sss = sssensss 


no oth 


March, 1911. 
2. Reports (Srs. of Visitation, Du- 
buque) 
Postage 
Dominican Srs. St. Joseph, Micn. 
Rev. E. M. Hayes, artford, Get... 
Bulletins (Rev. E. M. Hayes)... 
Srs. St. Francis, Roswell, N. 
Re io (Dr. E. Charter, P. 


n.) 
Sr. yp New Brighton, Pa.. 
Report (Bro. D. Alianus, N By 
ass M. Augustine, Amesbury, 
A. 


Disantnbiais Srs. S oe field, Ill.. 
M. H. Wiltzius filwaukee.. 
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Ursuline Srs., Perryville, Mo 
Donation (Rt. Rev. M. F. O’Fal- 
lon, O. M. L., London, Ont.)... 
Report (Sr. M. Justina, Detroit).. 
Reports (Rt. Rev. T. D. Beaven, 
D. D., Springfield, Mass.)....... 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 
Report (Rev. A. P. Kennedy, St. 
John’s, ‘Say ea apy 
Report (Rev. J. Culhane, St. 
John’ ‘. Newfeaniland 
ominican Srs., Springfield, IIl.. 
farquette Univ., Milwaukee 
Rev. John Hickey, Cincinnati 
Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, O 
Report (Mr. H. R. Smith, ’ Phila.) 


Postage 

Srs. Francis, Joliet, Ill 

Srs. St Francis, Columbus, 0. 

Srs. St. Francis, Chicago, 1714 Cen: 
ter Ave. 

Srs. . Francis, 1342 Cornell St., 
Chicago 

ay 2 ot (Mr. L. A. Kirschner, To- 
e 


eo te 


or 
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Miss Theresa Haaga, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Rev. A. Haverstadt, Prescott, Wis. 
Rev. P. J. Ryan, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Rt. 


ry 
RPNorRonNre a oo 


January, 1911. we H. J. Alerdin 

2. Rev. A. Bastian, Clintonville, Wis. Rt. Ber. E. D. Kelly, D ys Moen 
2. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 

2. Mother M. Pacifica, Peoria, Ill.... 
6. se ro (Sr. M. Cecilia, Helena, 

on 
9....Sva. Holy Cross, Washington 
10. Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Concord, 


April, 1911. 

3. Srs. Christian Charity, Baltimore.. 
. MacKinnon, P. P., Bai- 
rook, Nova Scotia 

. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., 
Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Shaw, D. D., San 
Antonio 
Rev. M. C. Donovan, Philadelphia 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia 
Reports (Srs. H. C. J., Chicago).. 
Postage 
Donation ot Rev. J. M. Farley, 
D. D., N. Y.) 


10. Rev. J. “Connor, Lancashire, uae. 
11. acagg ag Srs., Bonne Terre, Mo.. 
11. Srs. I. H. M., Germantown, Pa.. 
16. Sr. Casimir, New Haven, Conn... 
.17. Rev, J. P. Banon, Boone, Ia 

20. Sr. Crescentia, Chicago 

23. Reports (Rev. C. T. Dolan, Port 

Huron, Mich.) 

23. Rev. J. F. og Everett, Mass. 
.28. Spring Hill Col., Mobile, Ala... 
#8. Sr. M. Theophane, Danielson, Ct. 
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. Imme. Cone. Col., 
. Bro. Jos. Lattner, Cleveland 


. Rev. G. P 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


May, 1911. 
. Mr. J. F.. Hosic, Chicago Seger) 
. Srs. St. Francis, Tarnov, Neb.. 
. St. Francis Col., 
. Rev. & Joos, Monroe, Mich 


Murphy, Grand Forks, 
Ignatius Col., 


. reo Col., 
. St. John’s Col., 


Trinity Col., Washington 


. St. Ambrose Col., Davenport 
. St. Francis Solanus Col., heiaanses 


Fordham Univ., N. 


. Notre D. Univ., Notre Dame, Ind. 


Manhattan Col., 


. St. Xavier’s oy 


agg W. Byrne, Boston 
Ann Dolores, N. Y 


k Catholic Univ., Washington........ 
. St. Joseph’s Col., Rensselaer, Ind. 
. Conception Col., 


Conception, Mo.. 
St. Michael’s Col., Winooski, Vt.. 
New Orleans.. 


ev. R. Baranski, Cincinnati 


. Rev. H. Eilermann, Harrison, O.. 
. Bro. F. Xavier, Louisville 
. Rev. B. 


Linnemann, Rockland, 
Mich. 


. Rev. T. E. Cox, Chicago 
. Sr. M. Eugenia, Cleveland 
. Report (Srs. St. Joseph, New Cas- 


tle, Pa.) 


. Bro. Gustavus, Belleville, Ill 
. St. Francis Xav. Col., 
. Georgetown Univ., Washington.. 
; he Hill Col., Mobile 
a 


ry’s Col., St. Mary’s, Kan.. 


: Old Point Comfort Col., Ft. Mon- 


roe, 


. Rev. J. Baumgartner, Detroit 


Xaverian Bros., Newark, N. 5 ag 


" i H. A. Constantinean, O. 


San Antonio 


q Rev. J G. Sailer, D. D., Dazey, 
. Rev. 


Mass. 


, Rev. 3 R. Carey, Detroit 
. Rev. J. T. Dougherty, Canandai- 


gua, 


N. 
. S. S. de Notre Dame, St. Louis... 
. Bex. i J. J. Cunningham, Wyoming, 


cae, Schultz, Cincinnati 
Brugge, Cincinnati.. 


. Sacred H’rt Col., Prairie du “Chien 
- Corpus Christi Col., Galesburg, Iil. 
. Mr. Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

122. Rev. M. M. ere Columbus..... 
. We Baldwin, N 


Y. 
. McDonald, "M. D., Leadville, 


ol. 
. Rev. J. F. Schoenhoeft, Cincinnati 
Rev. A. 


Caldwell, Bay City, 


Cross Col., Worcester, Mass. 
enedict’s Col., Atchison, Kan. 


» Rev. E. bag newer "Jackson, Mich.. 


Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, < aia 
P. Jennings, Cleveland.. 
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May, 1911. 


Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburg 

Rev. J. M. Feldmann, Cincinnati. 

Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Bro. Albert, S. M., Coxe, Mo... 

“aes Centennial Sch.,“ Malden, 


Mas 
Rev. ?. J. Hally, Malden, Mass.. 
Christian Bros., Philadelphia 
Rev. C. Duffy, eG 9) 
St. Boniface Sch., Piqua, O 
Srs. St. Francis, ’St. ohn, Ind.... 
St. Cyril’s Col., 
Detroit Col., 
Mt. Rev. i} H. Bienic Dp ae 
a Orleans 
Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 


Rev. 'M. Dolan, Newton, Mass.. 

_— A. oo ©. S.:B., St. Mein- 
ra 

Bro. pon Sia Baltimore.. 

Mr. M. I. J. Griffin, ea disses 
ye Kennedy, Wyoming, 


. Ott, Gross Point, Ill 
ce 2 McCab e, St. Louis 
Kessler, Detroit 
Bro. Gerald, Manchester, N. H.. 
Bouch ard, Harrisville, 


ay . Hickey, Dayton, O..... 

. C. Fauss, N. 

H. Gavisk, Indianapolis.. 
Rev. j. Hummel, Green Bay 
Mother M. Fidelis, Manchester, 


N. H. 
Rev. H. McGuire, Chicag 
P. J. Gleeson, Nashville, 


. B. Culemans, Moline, IIl.. 
Rev. }. M. Kasel, St. Francis, Wis. 
Mrs. A. : Doughty, Detroit 
Rev. E. Graham, 4 7 O.. 
Mother Seraphine, St. Louis 
Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque 
Rev. J. Graham, Rnoxville, 
Tenn. 
a 
We 
RNY Thos. Small, Chicago 
V. Rev. J. Butler, oO. F. M 
gany, N. 
Acad. x Visitation, St. Louis 
Rev. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.... 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Chartrand, D. D 
a tag OO 
Rev. J. A. Burns, Brookl’nd, D. C. 
Rev. W. Fitzgerald, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
Rev. I. Fealy, Washington 
Donation (Rt. Rev. T. D. Beaven, 
D. D., Springfield, Mass.)...... 
St. Bede Col., Peru, Ill aes 
St. Patrick’s Col., Columbus, O... 
Rev. A. E. Drufner, Cincinnati... 
Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo 
Bro. Edward, S. M., Hamilton, O. 
Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, Covington... 
Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus.. 
Rev. = Mesa neti Winchester, 


Ky. 
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1911. 


Rev. C. or ig Cloverport, Ky. 
Rev. M. Lambing, Scottdale, 


Pa. 
Rev. J. ie Toledo 
Rev. J. N . Supple, revneinientetny. 
Mass. 
Roman Cath. Sch., Phila.. ‘ 
Rockhill Col., ee City, Mad.. 
Rev. F. A. Moel ler, S. J., Chicago 
Srs. of se Chicago. . 
Rev. enry, Phila 
Rev. J. F. Conlin, Chicopee, Mass. 
Rev. U. A. Hauber, Davenport, m 
Rev. C. Auer, Farmer, D 
Rev. P. Conway, Chicago 
Rev. J. Cahalan, Marshall, Mich.. 
Srs. Precious Blood, 0’ Falion, Mo. 
Rev. L.A. Kutz, Valley Park, Mo. 
Mother M. Petra, St. Louis........ 
pa M. Stanislaus Kostka, St. 
Rev. ‘F T. Moran, Cleveland. 
Rev. J. J. Schmit, Cleveland. 
Sr. Justina, Sem Tg 
Bro. H. Patrick, St. Pa 
Bro. Emery, St. Louis.. vee 
me — C. Hengell, Madison, 


Mass. 
. R. G. Connor, Glendale, O.. 
St. Gabriel’s Sch., Glendale, O 
Rev. C. Broermann, Batesville, 


Ind. 
Mother Prioress, St. Clara Col., 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Bro. Justin Xav., Portsmouth, Va. 
Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 
Rev. J. J. McGlynn, St. Louis.... 
Rev. J. Wall, Dowagiac, Mich.... 
. S. Dowdle, Farms, Mich.. 
. G. Doherty, Detroit 
V. C. Conway, Cincinnati.. 
St. Ignatius Col., an Francisco.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louis 
nes 3 Guinan, S. M., Salt Lake 
it 


jae Ne Tieman, Cincinnati 
Sr. ‘ile Denver 
Rt. Rev. C. H. Colton, 
Buffalo 
Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahue, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


J. C. Harrington, 
Mass. 
Rev. T. F. Gregg, P. R., N. Y.. 
Holy Family Conv., ‘Alverno, Wis. 
Sr. Celestine, Da ton, 16) 
Ursuline Acad., Cleveland 
Presentation Acad., Louisville 
Rev. F. Heidenreich, Carleton, 
Mich. 
Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Poughkeepsie 
Rev. pcr: Murphy, Columbus, O 
Rev. D. O’Meara, Cincinnati...... 
Rev. J. “M. Schreiber, Detroit 
St. Boniface Conv. 
Rev. F. W. Schaeper, C. PP. Ss. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Benziger Bros., N. Y:: EE ae 


ee 
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May, 1911. 


Aer. P. J. Muldoon, Rockford, 


Rev. J. H. O’Neil, Columbus 

St. Patrick’s Sch., Baltimore 

Rev. G. H. Tragesser, Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

Rev. D. J. Riordan, Chicago 

Felician rs., Milwaukee 

Felician Srs., Chicago 

St. Patrick’s Sch.; Baltimore 

Rev. G. A. Lyons, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 

Sr. M. Clarissa, Baltimore 

Rev. J. Ward, Kansas City, Kan. 

Rt. Rev. J. G. Anderson, Boston. 

- Fj Cross, E. Manchester, 


Dominican Srs., San Jose, Cal.. 
Mother M. John, San Antonio.. 
Rev. D. A. sa wees Cc. PP. 
oe Burkettsvile, O 
ee. Ja Marie, Lynn, Mass. 
of Providence, St. Mary’s, 


Rev. j. b gr x C. S. Sp., Detroit. 
ue, A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis 
pb O. J. S. Hoog, V. G., 


a 
Mother Walburga, O. S. B., Cov- 
ingjos 
Srs. H. Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. W. J. Egan, Dayton, 
Sr. McMillan, Lowell, Mass...... 
Rev. ee L. Whalen, Muskegon, 


Mic 
St. 


Mother M. Borgia, Bright’n, Mass. 

Bro. Edmund, New York 

Sr. De Chantal, Putnam, Conn.... 

St. Stanislaus H.. of Retreats, 
Cleveland we 

Sr. M. Antonia, Albany 

Srs. Christian Charity, Phila 

Rev. P. Neuzil, O. S. B., Chicago 

Mother Crescentia, Phila 

Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore. ... 

Srs. Christian Charity, Wilkes 
Barre 

Rev. T. D. Flanner —- 


Mich. 
é Beg Philomena, Cincinnati.. 
F. J .Vallazza, St. Louis. 
a "Michael's Sch., Cleveland... 
ev. J. F. Nolan, Baltimore. . 
Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D., D 
ton, o ¢ 
Conv. F. C. J., Fitchburg, Mass.. 
Rev. D. j. Whaley, oxbury, 
Mass. 
, Christian coeeity, a ae 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 
S. Francis Sch., Milwaukee 
Sr. Henrica,. Milwaukee 
Rev. W. P. Gough, Phila 
Mother M. Coleta, Dubuque 
Sr. Amable, Salem, Mass 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


May, 1911. 


B. P. O’Reilly, Dayton, O... 
. Pyne, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. 1 Gallagher, Cincinnati.. 
Mother Anselin, Portage, Wis.. 
Sr. M. Ludwicia, Arlington, Mass. 
Srs. Chris. Charity, estphalia, 
Mich. 
Srs. Chris. Charity, Detroit 
: Te Bony, Haverhill; Mass. 
ming. Cincinnati. 
Rong ‘4 orse, Okla.. 
Antonine, Chica; 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, 
Angeles ....... 
hos. Prep. “Sem., Hartford, 
COM .ccccecce 
= Synnott,, Hartford, Conn.. 
iateur’s Col., Bourbonnais, 


Boston’ Col., Boston 
St. Ignatius Col., i 
Rev. M. J. Huston, Milwaukee.... 
Rev. W. Livingston, N. Y 
Sr. Columba, Memphis, Tenn.. 
Sr. foeepe, Memphis, Tenn 
Mr. I. Smith, ochester, N 
Mt. St. Scholastica’ Acad, Atchi- 
son, 
Srs. H. Calis, Ft. Wa 
Rev. F. J. Halloran, 
Mass. 
Srs. ¢ Assmp., Brockton, Mass.. 
Rev. Schnetzer, La Antonio.. 
Rev. Re | ge ms 
Mr. W. Smith, Phils 
Rev. W. $. Hickey, Dayton, O... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Boston 
Srs. Notre Dame, Prairie du Chien 
Mother Cecilia, Dubuque 
Sr. M. Rose, O. M. C., Rhinelan- 
GE BEE cbeckedatancdacessuovees 
Sr. Mary Mercy, Chicago 
Sr. M. Agnes, Rutland, Vt 
Sr. M. Bertille, Brooklyn 
Srs. St. Joseph, Phila 
aed PM ieciscedscas 
Rev. ee, Syracuse.. 
Rev. A. B. _Nacey, Grosse 
Pointe fe Mich 
Felician Srs., O. S. F., Buffalo.... 
Srs. St. Francis, Herman, Mo.... 
a Precious Blood, St. Louis.. 
Scholastica, Bridgeport, 


"Cie 
Srs. St. * Agnes, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rev. R. J. Johnson, Loy Boston.. 
St. John’s Sch., Canton, O 
Srs. Chris. Charity, "Philadelphia... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cinti 
| Notre Dame, Brooklyn, Mass. 
M. Xaveria, Gilbertsville, Mass. 
Rev. F. Bradley, Fall River, Mass. 
Srs. si Francis, Kentland, Ind... 
Sr. Octavia, Anderson, Ind.. 
Rev. af J. Dean, Toledo 
Aquinas Acad., Tacoma, Wash 
Mother Maria,’ Newport, Ky...... 
2. Srs. Divine Prov. Newport, Ky.. 
22. St. Jos. Acad., Wheeli ling, W. Va.. 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.... 
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Rev. W. J. Shanley, Deiat. 
Conn. 
St. Peter’s Sch., “Danbury, Conn.. 
Sr. M. Theodore, Remington, Ind. 
Sr. M. Teresa, Wilkes-Barre 
Rev. W. T. Brady, Philadelphia.. 
St. Lawrence Acad., N. Y 
Immaculate Conc. Sem., Wash... 
Srs. Good Shep., Lawrence, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Linn, M 
say P. J. O’Leary, New Canaan, 
Sr. M. ‘Theresita, C. Pe. Ss Cinti 
Srs. N. Dame, Worcester, Mass.. 
Ursuline Srs., Tiffin 
St. Mary’s Sch., Elyria, O 
Rev. W. McMullen, Pittsburg 
Bro. Alfred, Cumberland, Md 
Srs. I. H. M., Philadelphia 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Sihr, Pittsburg.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia 
Rev. Fr. Filibert, O. F. M., Cinti. 
Srs. St. Francis, Milhousen, Ind.. 
Srs. Charity, Greensburg, Pa 
ev. L. Stauss, Detroit 
Rev. M. Jeggle, O. S. 
nette, Pa. 
Sr. Evangelista, W. Park, 
re yi f Blaber, Long Island 


st Wendelin’s Sch., Fostoria, O. 

Miss Kate E. Mullen, St. Louis... 

Rev. J. J. Smith, Philadelphia 

Rev. J. A. Supple, Boston 

Rev. A. J: Sawkins, Niles, O 

Srs. Notre Dame, Reading, O 

Sr. M. Seraphica, Milwaukee 

Sr. M. Josepha, O. S. F., Mil- 
waukee 

Mt. Rev. L. A. Langevin, 
Boniface, Can. 

Mother Ps Bernard, Alton, Ill.... 

S. Srs. Dame, St. — Mo. 

Sr. — “Bronx, N. 

ee Vincent de Pau, Wilkes- 

Sr. M. Monica, Le Roy, N. Y 

Rev. E. Dahmus, Col., 

Rev. C. A. McDermott, Wea 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Rev. cae . Traynor, Waterville, 
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D’Youvilie Col., Buffalo 
Mt. Rev. W. H. O’Connell, Boston 
Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia 
Bro. Gerardus, F. S. C., prea? 
tico Hills, N 
Srs. Charity, Dorchester, Mass.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Toledo, O 
St. Patrick’s Sch., San Francisco. 
Rev. B. Moeller, Cincinnati 
Sr. M. Ursula, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. ...ciccccccccecsece 
Srs. Assumption, Greenville, N. H. 
Rev. E. D. Kelly, Ann ene 
Sr. Marie, Nazareth, Ky 
Sr. M. Loretta, Brentwood, N. ef 
Rev. F. Scheid, Cohocton, N.Y 
Mother M. Blanche, Mt. . Jo- 
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Srs. Tptre Dame, Cleveland 26. Srs. Charity, Newton, Mass 

26. Rev. F. Valerius, re 

26. seep bingm, Col., 

26. j Pe Thomas, ey Cal. 

26. po S. Heart, Chicago 

26. Rev. P. C. Schneider, Fredericks- 
burg, O. 

26. Sr. Francis Marie, Trenton, N. J.. 

26. Srs. = Francis, ila 

26. Rev. T. A. Galvin, C. SS. R., 

26. St. Lawrence Col., Mt. Calvary, 


Rev. T, E. McGuigan, Washington 
a Clara Col., Sinsinawa, Wis.. 
W. O. Herin, Parsons, Kans. 

:. L. A. Tragesser S. M 
Antonio 

oe. St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y.... 

J.J. S aw, Lowell, Mass.... 

ge "Pideli is Col., Herman, Pa 

Ursuline Conv., Louisville 

Rev. M. A. Hamburger, Cinti 

Srs. St. Joseph, Rochester 

Srs. St. Francis, Pittsburg 

St. Joseph’s Col., Dubuque 

Ursuline Acad., Youngstown, aes 

St. av ag Sch., Cleveland 

Sr. ~ Albany 

Rev. J. B. O’Leary, ny « speeenssioeaan 

Rev. C. W irtz, Piqua, ( 

Mt. St. Mary’s Sem., Emmitsburg. 

Srs. St. Francis, ‘Allentown, Pa.. 

Col. St. f Vecel. Conv. Sta., N.J. 

Rev. a J Vogel, Saginaw, Mich.. 

Srs. St. posephs Philadelphia 

Srs. St. Francis, New Albany, Ind. 

Mother M. Louise, Winsted, Conn. 

Srs. zraaanes, Newport, Ky.. 

Srs. S. of Mary, Long Island 
City, x. ¥ 

Sr. M. Louise, Detroit 

Srs. H. Cross, S. Bend, Ind 

Miss O. St. Pierre, Buffalo 

Sr. oy ay ig Buffalo 

Rev. A. A. Lambing, D. D., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

Rev. R. Champion, Ecorse, Mich. 

Rev. J: Louis, Detroit 


24. Rev. e M. Schneider, Brooklyn.. 
24, Rev. D. Granger, Kankakee, Ill. 
24. Sr. we Antonius, O. S. D., Upper 
Sandusky, O. 
Rev. J. Leukert, Grand Rapids.. 
Srs. Cross, Boise City 
Sr. Agnes Maria, Newton, Mass.. 
Srs. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J.. 
= mS B. Suprenant, Manistee, 
ic 
Bro. Sulpicius, Somerville, Mass.. 
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Sr. M. Adrian, Gloucester, Mass.. 
Rev. . J. O’Brien, Whitestone, 
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Srs. Divine Prov., San Antonio.. 
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Sr. M. Denysa, Cincinnati 
oe annie Sem., Allegany, 
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St. John’s Sem., Brooklyn 
Sr. M. De Sales, Zoneveiie, pes 
Rev. Synnott, Ansonia, Conn.. 
Srs. hris. Charity, St. Louis 
Srs. Charity, Cape Breton, N. S.. 
a J. J. O’Connell, Port Carbon, 
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Bro. M. Donnelly, S. Wack. 

Srs. Notre Dame, Waithann Mass. 

Srs. N. Dame, Cambridge, Mass.. 

Bro. Ignatius, Norfolk, Va 

Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass 

St. Joseph’s Sem., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss Rane M. Larkin, Westches- 
ter, N 

Rev. ee een » de Denver 

S. Ses. N. Dame, chinchuba, La.. 

.—" J. O’Brien, Stockbridge, 
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+g Joseph, Philadelphia 
Clementine, Lowell, 

i W. J. Rensmann, Portage 
des Sioux, Wis 

Srs. St. Dominic, Exeter, —_--: 

Srs. St. Francis, Chic. Heights.. 

Sr. Anne Marie, | armeaagg a pre. 

V. Rev. R. J. Meyer, S. J., S 
Louis 

Srs. St. Benedict, Ferdinand, Ind. 

Rev. H. A. Gallagher, O. S. A,, 
Villanova, Pa. 

a C. T. Dolan, Port Huron, 

Rev. . O. Brien, E. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dawhse Acad., Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 

Srs. Chirk Charity, Pottsville, - 

Srs. Precious Blood, St. Louis.. 

Sr. Georgiana, Roxbury, Mass.. 
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- Rey. WB. X...E... Albert, Ph. D:, 
Yourayy ie: © 

Zev, be age DD. Boston. 
M. * Cipriel an Antonio 

er M. Angeline, C. PP 
ster, O. 

Rev. M. Leick, Fe dag Ky 

Rev. J. F O’B rien, Semntsviis, 
Mass. 

i M. Anicetus, Hartford, 


Con 
Mother M. Fabian, Hartford 
Rev. D. C. Mullane, C. SS. 
Detroit 
Rev. T. Fagan, Milwaukee........ 
Sr. S. Heart, Washington, Ga.. 
oo Aquin, O. S. D., Evanston, 


Rev. P. Esper, Westphalia, Mich.. 
Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland 
Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn.... 
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Sr. = Cecilia, Pittsburg 

Sr. M Jeannette, Detroit 

= wr ws —— Chattanooga, 


Heats Conv., + St. Louis 
Helena, Cohoes, N. Y 
. ae Conv., Cinti 
eS J. McGarry, Boston 
resentation, San Francisco.. 
x rock, Erie, 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney, Ae. A 
Mother M. Aloysia, Glen Riddle, 


Pa. 
Srs. St. Francis, Glen Riddle, i 
Srs. - Francis, Lafayette, Ind.. 
Rev. W. J. Gallina, Cleveland 
Rev. i A. Sheridan, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass. 
Srs. St. a Philadelphia 
urphy, Philadelphia 
Ehr, Stevens Pt., sn 
oseph, La Grange, Iil.. 
athers, Austin, Tex 
McDonald, St. Louis. 
Christian Bros., Bernalillo, New 
exico digaaus cabeghadcheves 
Rev. A. Crams, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Mother Ernestine, Taunton, a 
Srs. St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass.. 
Sr. M. Clare, Baden, Pa. 
ag St. Joseph, Baden, Pa 
M. Bridget, W. Lynn, Mass.. 
, ae, D. J. Maguire, Canton, } Mass. 
Mr. 3 W. Schmitt, Y 
Rev. D. J. Ryan, St. Louis........ 
Rev. M. Neville, Dayton, O 
Mrs. ees ft: So angy > Boston. 
Srs. Cross, Adams, \ 
Rev. J. sanert, D. Ek;  aelocaua 


uch o 


Rosary Sch., 
Rt Rev. J. J. Fox, D. D., Green 
ay. 


. M. C. Donavan, Phila 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia 
eas 7 we ame, Michigan City, 


= Se “Joseph, Philadelphia 
Sr. M. Josephine, Newark, N. J... 
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St. Mary’s Acad., Prairie du Chien 
— Antoinette, Concordia, 


Kan 
Srs. Notre Dame, So. Boston 
galt F. Ryan. Hartford, Conn. 
Srs. isitation, Wheeling, W. Va. 
St. Agatha’s Sch., Chicago 


N. D., Covington, Ky. 
. Notre Dame, Covington 
. Notre Dame, Alexandria, Ky. 
. Notre Dame, Augusta, as 
Srs. Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Bond Hill, 0. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Carrollton, Ky. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chillicothe, O. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cent. Coving- 
ton, Ky. 
Srs. ete Dame, John’s Hill, Ky. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lewisburg, Ky. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cold Spgs., Ky. 
Christian Bros. Acad., Albany.... 
Rev. C. E. McDonnell, D. D., 
Brooklyn 
Rev. J. A. Stefanic, Lorain, O.... 
Sr. Ps Alphonsus, Logansport, 
In 
Rev. R. J. Roche, Milwaukee 
H. Rosary Sch., Milwaukee 
Sr. M. Louise, Brooklyn 
Srs. St. Francis, Ha:nmond, 
Rev. W. J. Lallou, P 
Rev. T. E. Shields, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. A. F. Schinner, 
rior, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. J. J. O’Connor, 
S. Orange, N 
St. Mary’s Col., Northeast, Pa.. 
Srs. St. Francis, seem Nebr.. 
Ursuline Acad., De Soto, Mo 
Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, ¢ Se 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Kankakee, Ill. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Delphos, oO 
Mr. A. V. D. Watterson, Pittsburg 
Rev. D. C. Riordan, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass. 
Rev. M. A. Sullivan, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Mother M. Sebastian, Balto 
Srs. St. Francis, Logansport, Ind. 
Sr. St. Andrew, Montreal 
Srs. Providence, Mt. Healthy, 
Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Phila 
S. Heart Acad., Madison, Wis.. 
Mother Theresa, W illimantic, 
Conn. 
Bro. Charles, Erie, Pa 
St. Patrick’s Com. Acad, Chicago. 
agg W. A. Keefe, Norwich, Conn. 
Sr. Dympora, Walkerton, Ont. 
+ ag iene Dame, Chicopee, Mass. 
Josephine, Hartford, Conn.. 
ae P. Heynes, Cinti 
Srs. otre Dame, Forney, Tex.... 
Inst. S. Heart, Duluth, Minn...... 
Villa S. Scholastica, 
Sr. M. Agnella, Columbus, Nebr. 
Mother M. Helena, Buffalo 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass 
St. Francis Sch., Cleveland 
Rev. J. F. Sund, Delhi, O 
Srs. St. Francis, Aurora, Ind 
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. H. Lowecamp, a a 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. 

. M. Isabella, Cinti 

. M. Florence, Mt. St. iu, 0 
i Louise, Jackson, Mich.. 


Ss ——. Freeport, IIl.. 
Srs. ‘Si fosephy 8 Le agg Pa. 
Srs. 


Mr J. Jones, Chicago 
wrence Sch., Cinti 
Presentation Nuns, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Mother Aloysia, Baltic, Conn 
Rev. E. A. Fisher, Manchester, 
eg 

Rev. 


Co ong. 
Rev. J. McCormick, Wash 
Rev. es A. Weigand, Steuben- 
ville, O. 
Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia..... <e 
Sr. M. Barbara, Norwood, 
Srs. aggre Charity, New Ulm, 


Mi 93 
Rev. "Ww illiams, Hemlock, Mich. 
as . J. Larkin, S. M., Algiers, 
a. 
Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher, Kau- 
kauna, Wis. 
De Paul ee Chicago 
Rev. W. P. McQuaid~ Boston.. 
sar 9 ey Francis, Hartford City, 


o a: Dame, Peabody, Mass. 
Rev. F. Varelmann, Norwood, O. 
Srs. St. Francis, S. Omaha, Nebr. 
Sr. M. Kennedy, Fordham N. Y 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland 

Mr. B. Herder, St. i 

Mother M. — Jersey City 
Rev. M. J. Gleason, Salem, Mass. 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis.. 
Rev. C. H. Dumahut, ’Brooklyn.. 
St. Rose oun Vincennes, Ind.. 
V. Rev. W. G. Murphy, N. Y.... 
Bro. Dene, Balto 

St. Patrick’s Sch., Butte, Mont.. 
Sr. ag Ignatia, Monterey, Nebr.. 
Sr. M. Charitas, O. S. F., La Otto, 


\ Smith, Jersey City. 
Acad. S. bp Ras Fall River, ese. 
St. Agnes Conv., N. Y 
Rev. M. Halpin, Chillicothe.. 
i M. F. Borgia, Milwaukee 

Superior, 676 Mil. ee 
Dir. ovices, 676 Mil. St, Mil... 

Directress, 676 Mil. St., Mil.. 
Miss Mary & C. Suiiivan, So. Boston 
Rt. Rev. a Kenny, D. D 

St. LR Fla 
Rev. - F Durnin, Milwaukee... 

4 . Parker, Conshohocken, 

a. 


Rev. O. Trogus, Danville, O 
Srs. St. Francis, St. Louis... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Phila 
Rev. N. Pfeil, Cleveland.. 
ie uae Sullivan, Whitinsville, 
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12. Srs. 


Neb 
12. Srs. Notre Dame, E. Boston 


12. Sr. 
12. Srs. 
Mas 


7 St. Mary's Sch., Sandusky, O 


St. 
Kev." 


12. 
12. ar s Acad., Monroe, Mich.. 
12. ww 


Mass. 
ae Re. 


12. v Rey 


Lou 
St. _ hers Sch., St. Louis 
Mother M. Thecla, St. Fran., Wis. 
Sr. M. Celestine, St. Fran., Wis.. 
Sr. M. Alphonsa, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. Francis 

Francis, Wis. 
St. Catherine's “Acad., Ft. Wayne. 


12. 
12, 


Sr. 
SF M 


Srs. Mercy, Buffalo 

Bro. Wm. Ley, Balto 

Srs. St. Francis, Lindsay, Nebr.. 
t 


Bro. 


St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Cinti.. 
Benedictine Srs., Allegheny, Pa.. 
St. Joseph’s Col., Phil 
Franciscan Fathers, re 

at res Seraph’s Col., 


Srs. . Francis, Lafayette, Ind.. 
Rev. S. Klopfer, St 
Srs. Divine Providence, Elmwood 


St. Vincent Col., 
Sr. Bonaventure, Wash. 

Rev. H. Jaegering, St. Louis 
Sr. Jeannette, Milwaukee 


Sr. 


Rev. 
Sr. 


St. Raphael's Conv., 


Picnag yi J. Schneider, Ironton, O. 
Marquette Univ., 
Holy Trinity Sch., Middletown, O. 


Acad. 


Notre Dame Acad., Cinti... 
Sr. Aloysius of Angels, 
Cincinnati 
Sr. Phillippa, S. N oe 
Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.... 
J. M. Woods, Woodstock, Md. 
St. 5 6 s Conv., La 
Rev. J. H 
Rev. G. 
Sr. M. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass.. 

Interest on deposit 
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Rev. J. S. 
Rev. J. G. Murray, Hartford 
ie Mercy, Bridgeport, Conn 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Curcaco, Itu., June 27, 1911. 


The eighth annual:meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Chicago, IIl., on June 26-29, 1911. On Mon- 
day evening, at 8 o’clock, a reception was given to the delegates 
at De Paul University. His Grace, Most Rev. James E. Quigley, 
D. D., was present. 

Solemn Mass was celebrated on Tuesday morning, June 27, in 
St. Paul’s church by Very Rev. F. X. McCabe, C. M.; and at the 
conclusion of the Mass, the Most Rev. Archbishop addressed the 
members of the Association. 


ADDRESS OF MT. REV. JAMES E. QUIGLEY, D. D. 


We are honored by the presence in our city of the delegates of 
the Catholic Educational Association, in its eighth annual con- 
vention assembled. Nor is this the first time that Chicago has 
been so honored. The Association held the first convention of its 
College Department here, with the encouragement of my revered 
predecessor. Since those days many cities have entertained the 
Association within their gates, and now that it has become one of 
the great factors in the educational life of the nation, a praise- 
worthy rivalry has sprung up among them for the honor and 
benefit of its conventions; and with reason. These conventions 
display before the eyes of our Catholic people, otherwise not in- 
terested in conventions, but very vitally interested in education, 
the great work which they and their compatriot Catholics 
throughout the land are doing in the cause of the Christian edu- 
cation of the young. These conventions also assemble amongst 
us the distinguished Catholic educators of the land; men and 
women of whom we hear and read, but whom we seldom have 
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opportunity to meet. These advantages are brought not only 
to our people, but also to our local teachers, who will be especially 
benefited by them, and by actual contact with their fellow- 
workers from all parts of the country. No wonder, then, that 
clergy, people and teachers welcome you most cordially, and will 
vie with one another in dispensing to you that hospitality for 
which our city is somewhat renowned. 

I wish, however, to welcome. you in the name of the clergy and 
people of this great educational centre, as the creators and ex- 
ponents of our system of Catholic education, which is justly the 
pride of the Catholic Church in the United States. It is seldom 
that opportunity is given us, who are the beneficiaries of your 
labors, to thank you in a body, and consequently we hail this 
occasion as auspicious, which makes it possible for us to voice 
our gratitude, though deficiently, to you, who are conducting so 
ably this essential department of our Church work. 

Not being educators in the sense in which you are, we will not 
venture to instruct you in your professional duties and methods, 


nor to lecture you upon your great responsibilities. Enough for 
us to tell you, as onlookers and beneficiaries of your labors, of 
our appreciation of them and their results as we see and expe- 
rience them. 


We, of the pulpit, are constantly holding before the eyes of our 
people, and urging upon them the attainment of the highest ideals 
of Catholic religious and social life in old and young, especially 
in the young. If these Catholic ideals are ever to be realized, 
by what agency shall it be effected? By our Catholic schools 
mainly, though not wholly. Church, family and school are co- 
operating for the creation of this ideal Catholic life, but of this 
trinity of forces, hardly separable in action, the school is the most 
potent and far-reaching. True it is, that the school cannot exert 
fully its powers for good without the support of clergy and people 
from whom are to come the children and the material means to 
carry on the work of education with a success commensurate with 
the ability of the teacher. It is our part to build the schools and to 
equip them, so as to give the teacher the most favorable environ- 
ment, and above all to place under the teacher the best possible 
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children, prepared in home and church for the formative work of 
the school. 

These conditions placed, the best possible results should be 
expected. But these conditions are placed as a rule. You 
teachers will admit that clergy and people are giving you the best 
possible aid in the prosecution of your work. Our schools are 
admirably built and equipped. Our children are of the best in the 
world, even in the environment of our American cities—bright, 
docile, respectful of authority, obedient, affectionate and alto- 
gether lovable. With these conditions existing generally, what 
shall I say of the results of your work, as it has been my duty 
and opportunity to observe them? From the kindergarten, up 
through the graded school, high school and college to the univer- 
sity, it gives me pleasure to say, in the name of clergy and peo- 
ple, to you delegates, teachers and friends of Catholic education 
here assembled, that the system of Catholic education, of which 
you are the exponents, in its results in every department, is most 
gratifying and worthy of highest commendation. 

Your work is beneficially felt in Church and State. The light 
of God's holy revelation is being spread in men’s hearts and 
minds, as it was of old in the days when the sway of the Catholic 
Church in the domain of education was supreme and unques- 
tioned, and when the foundations of our Christian civilization 
were laid by the Catholic Church, through its system of Chris- 
tian education. 

The masses are being trained in the knowledge, love and ser- 
vice of God. Young hearts are being filled with holy thoughts, 
and young minds with the knowledge of holy things, and our 
whole national life is being leavened with Christian principles. 

Through you, Catholic teachers, this great work is being done, 
and well done. We, of the clergy and people, testify to this in 
time and out of time. Our crowded schoolroom, our costly 
school buildings, and the generous and grateful support given you 
by our people bear witness that you are doing it well. 

With gratitude and highest appreciation, therefore, for what 
you are doing for the Christian education of the young, we wel- 
come you to our city. The hearts of our clergy and people will 
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greet you as no other guests can hope to be greeted, for gratitude 
and affection will animate their greeting. 

We need not remind you of the achievements of the Catholic 
Church in the field of education in this diocese and city. Our 
reverend pastors and teachers will tell you of them. Thanks to 
the zeal of my lamented predecessor in the cause of Christian 
education, they will have much to show you. Universities, 
numerous high schools and colleges, and parish schools with an 
attendance of over ninety thousand, complete the symmetry of 
the system which our clergy and people have built up and sup- 
port in this populous centre. What has been done here, has been 
done elsewhere throughout this broad land, so that our national 
system of Christian education is no longer an experiment, a thing 
to be hoped for and prayed for, but a momentous fact, growing 
in magnitude, and forcing itself more insistently every day upon 
the notice of the world. 

You are here to examine and perfect all the parts of this great 
system, so that it will become, from year to year, more efficient in 
its workings. 

May God bless your deliberations, so that from this convention 
shall go out to all the land new life, new hope and courage, and 
renewed zeal in this greatest of works, most essential to the well- 
being of Church and State, the Christian education of the young. 

With all my heart I welcome you to Chicago, and commend 
you to the hospitality of its clergy and people. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 11 A. M. 
The convention was called to order in the College Theatre by 
the President General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D. 
Prayer was said by Most Rev. Archbishop Quigley. 
In welcoming the members, the President General said: 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. MSGR. T. J. SHAHAN, D. D. 
Members of the Catholic Educational Association: 
We open the eighth annual meeting of our Association amid 
auspicious conditions. It is our good fortune to meet in one of 
the most prosperous and powerful of the world’s great market- 
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places, whither the currents of thought, no less than the tides of 
commerce, converge daily; where civilized man in a short half 
century has given a measure of himself in many ways unequaled 
since the dawn of history. We meet under the guidance and 
with the good will and approval of the Archbishop of this great 
see, whose blessing is a guarantee of the correctness of our pur- 
pose and the utility of our deliberations and our labors. Finally, 
we meet as the guests of a religious congregation, whose annals 
are as rich in educational services as they are in deeds of charity, 
the children of that wonderful man of God who seems to divide 
with Saint Francis of Assisi that testimony of “those who are 
without” which Catholicism has always prized so highly. 

The year that has elapsed since our last meeting has been rich 
in Catholic educational effort. Our schools, academies, colleges, 
universities, have kept up and enlarged their intellectual output. 
New institutions have been opened, and old ones have renewed 
their life. Both teachers and pupils have increased in numbers, 
and the scholastic equipment of all kinds has grown in value. 
To this correspond the growing number of graduates from our 
Catholic schools, the zeal and devotion of the teachers, the con- 
fidence of our Catholic people and the respect of non-Catholics. 
We are far, indeed, from the millennium, but we are also far 
from the apathy, the ignorance, the bad will, the false and 
perilous concepts of an earlier day. We are still in the very heart 
of the conflict, but we have won notable victories, and we have 
within us a response from the Holy Spirit that we are to do yet 
greater things for the glory of Jesus Christ. 

The very presence here of so many Catholic men and women, 
directly or indirectly engaged in the work of religious education, 
is itself an evidence of the vitality, the growth, the success of this 
work. Busy as they are, they are willing to spend time and 
money and to make various sacrifices to come together and dis- 
cuss in all its phases the great purpose for whose realization they 
daily offer to the divine Master what they have and what they are. 
They find here men and women similarly minded, an academic 
parliament, whose members represent the educational ideas and 
ideals of the Catholic Church in our land and time. 
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In these meetings they discuss in an equitably critical way the 
problems and difficulties they are called to solve, judiciously, 
gradually, charitably, but steadily. They learn to appreciate more 
fully the value of method, system, order, proportion, harmony in 
the province of education, the skillful adaptation of what is good 
in the new order to the eternally valuable assets of the old order. 
They carry away with them the helpful conviction that they do 
not stand alone, that they are cooperating efficiently with many 
thousands of other teachers all over this broad American domain, 
to whom the glory of Jesus Christ and the spread of His King- 
dom are more than meat and drink, are the exhaustive formula of 
Catholic life, the hyphen of the present and the future, the smelt- 
ing, as it were, of the divine and the human in man, and the 
uplifting of him into the changeless empyrean of God. 

We are in reality an open forum for the discussion of all that 
comes within the limits of Catholic education. Nor are we self- 
constituted, for apart from the individual status of each one, we 
meet under the general direction of the hierarchy, to whose ap- 
proval our deliberations and acts are subject, and with the special 
blessing of the Holy See renewed each year, and given last year 
with special affection by His Holiness, Pius X. We aim at gath- 
ering and collating the facts of Catholic education, at a clear 
statement of the tasks, problems and difficulties that it faces, at 
the ways and means of their solution. But we aim also at close 
personal relationship and at the transforming charity that grows 
so rapidly by personal contact, and that unifies us while it encour- 
ages and stimulates us. I may add that such meetings enable us to 
formulate publicly the nature, purpose and uses of a religious 
education, and in so far spread broadcast the arguments for it, 
console those who are old and tried in its service, encourage the 
young and the inexperienced, and fill all with a sense of unity in 
Jesus Christ and the service of His holy Church. 

It is, therefore, a large and noble province of activity that 
opens up before the Catholic teachers gathered at this meeting, 
and all others directly or indirectly interested in its deliberations 
and its results. Never was the office of the Catholic teacher 
more essential than now to both the Church and civil society. A 
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crude naturalism obtains everywhere, and affects deeply all the 
great sources of popular education, the school and the college, 
the university, the press and the theatre, literature and the arts, 
even the social and moral movements of reform. In a word, 
throughout all modern society the average philosophy of life, the 
current views of the origin and nature of man, of the social and 
moral world, of good and evil, right and wrong, the just and the 
unjust, approximate daily more to genuine paganism than to the 
principles and the spirit of the Christian order. 

It is only through the Catholic Church that great social aggre- 
gates yet retain in their fullness, and as living forces, belief in a 
personal God, knowable, approachable, loving at once and just, 
concerned with His own creation; that men yet believe He has 
made known His will to us and that it is the highest and most 
binding law; that He so loved our human nature as to become 
man and sojourn on this earth, and dying for us to leave after 
Him an undying representative in the Catholic Church. It is 
only in the Catholic Church that great popular masses still be- 
lieve in sin and its sanctions, free will, human responsibility, 
prayer, the order of grace; that there exists yet a sacramental 
life, a sense of social duty to the Almighty Creator of all things, a 
solemn and perfect recognition of Him from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof. It is only in the Catholic Church 
that God is still looked upon as the supreme source of civil au- 
thority, the fountain-head of law and order, its final sanction and 
guarantee. In one way or another all that is good and durable 
in our modern civilization has come from these noble and beauti- 
ful concepts, to which the social, moral and political order, the 
arts and literature owe much more than is usually believed. But 
even among us, given the widespread social apostasy and popular 
paganism, these precious elements of Christian faith would soon 
be overlaid by the elementa mundi, i. e., the all-embracing 
naturalism, the secular temper and interests, and the multitudi- 
nous forces of evil that find in naturalism and secularism their 
proper atmosphere. The Church and the home are, indeed, the 
natural and original sources of reaction against the all-pervading 
influences of evil in its countless forms, but for reasons too well 
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known to all of us they need to be actively and universally sup- 
plemented by the school, and that all along the line, since nowhere 
do the enemies of our Catholic faith relax their vigilance, no- 
where do they despair of victory, nowhere do they cease to make 
fresh recruits and gain new allies, or fail to profit by our own 
apathy or blindness, our timidity or our narrowness of view and 
action. 

Amid these conditions the Catholic teacher becomes the closest 
ally of those who are charged with the preservation and the 
spread of the Catholic faith. The interests of Catholic teaching 
become the highest interests, and whatever tends to strengthen 
and perfect it deserves and receives the sympathy and help of the 
ecclesiastical authority in all its degrees. 


The program of topics offered by the Association at this meet- 
ing yields to no other year in variety, importance and timeliness. 
And when we consider the standing, ability and services of those 
who have given their time to the preparation of this rich program 
we are doubly encouraged, for it is then seen that the Association 
has drawn to its ranks and interested in its purpose and plans 
the flower of our Catholic educational forces. Year by year it is 
mapping out and formulating an entire system of education based 
on the rights and services of religion, and interpenetrated with a 
sense of the divine and the heavenly as opposed to the gross and 
ruinous materialism of the present order. Its output of valuable 
educational literature is this year notably increased, and for this 
we rejoice doubly, first, because it tends to raise along all lines 
the efficiency of our schools of every degree, and second, because 
we thereby correspond with the advice of our Holy Father Pius 
X. in his letter of last year to the Association, wherein he urged 
us to make all possible use of the press for the dissemination 
and illustration of our Catholic principles of education. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation is now declared open. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as printed 
in the report of the Detroit convention. 
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The following letter from His Excellency, Most Rev. D. Fal- 
conio, D. D., Apostolic Delegate, was read and greeted with 
applause : 


To the Officers and Members of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation: 

I have learned with great pleasure of this the eighth annual 
convention of your Association. The progress already attained 
by its work and the impetus given by these general meetings form 
a bright promise of future advances to be secured by the same 
methods. It is certain that after the specific teaching work of 
the Church itself, nothing is nearer to the heart of the Holy 
Father than that of Christian education in all of its many 
branches, and I am sure that his interest always remains such 
as was shown so fully in his letter of the past year. In his name, 
therefore, I send the most heartfelt good wishes for the com- 
plete success of the present meeting. 

On my own part, I need not say that the objects sought to 
be advanced by these meetings cannot but meet with my most 


earnest interest and approval. No work could be more laudable 
than that of Catholic education in this country, and I feel truly 
grateful that its all-important needs receive the intelligent and 
devoted care of those who form this influential body of practical 
educators. 

Sending a special blessing for all the officers and members, I 
remain, 


Very sincerely yours in Christ, 
+ D.. Fatconio, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


The Secretary General, Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., and 
the Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., presented 
summaries of their respective reports to the Executive Board. 


The Secretary General stated that the Executive Board recom- 
mended to the Association that the President General be au- 
thorized to appoint a Committee on Resolutions of the Associa- 
tion, and a Committee on Nominations for the general officers to 
be elected by the Association. 
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The Committee appointed by the Executive Board to consider 
the subject of secondary education presented its report through 
the Chairman, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., and this 
report served as the basis of an extended discussion. 

It was moved and seconded that the President General be au- 
thorized to appoint a Committee on Nominations and a Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. The motion was carried, and the following 
members of the Committees were named: 


Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. 
Sp.; Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; 
Rev. E. A. Pace, Ph. D., D. D.; Rev. T. Brosnahan, S. J.; Very 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 


It was announced that a message, on behalf of the Association, 
had been sent to the Holy Father. 

Archbishop Quigley made a few remarks which were re- 
ceived with deep interest, and after prayer, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 8 P. M. 

A general meeting of the Association was held at the College 
Theatre at 8 p.m. Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Vice 
President General, called the meeting to order and said prayer. 
Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M., of the Committee on Nominations, 
presented the following names for the officers of the Association : 
Honorary President, His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons; 
President General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Rev. 
Walter J. Shanley, LL. D., Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D.; 
Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 

Rev. F. W. Howard was called to the chair. Other nomina- 
tions were called for. On motion, duly seconded, the nomina- 
tions were closed. By unanimous vote the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association for the nominees 
of the Committee, and they were declared the officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 
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Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, presented the following resolutions of thanks: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 


Deeply impressed by the cordiality of the reception tendered 
to us by the clergy and people of Chicago, we—the Catholic 
Educational Association—wish to express our appreciation of 
the same and to thank all those who in any way helped to make 
this, our eighth annual convention, such a pronounced success. 

We desire to thank, in the first place, His Grace, Most Reverend 
James Edward Quigley, D. D., Archbishop of Chicago, for his 
cordial reception to our delegates and for his deep personal 
interest in our proceedings. 

We extend our thanks, likewise, to the Apostolic Delegate, and 
to all the members of the hierarchy who have honored us by their 
presence at our exercises, as well as to those who have encour- 
aged our efforts. by their approbation. 

We wish to thank in an especial manner the various local 
committees which have labored so zealously for our entertain- 
ment and our comfort. 

We tender our thanks also to the Vincentian Fathers in 
charge of De Paul University, for their generosity and their hos- 


pitality in devoting to our uses their magnificent halls. 

We are deeply grateful to the press of the city and country, 
both Catholic and secular, for their kindly notices and their 
splendid reports of our proceedings. 


The resolutions were, on motion, unanimously adopted. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, President General, then took the 
chair. 


Members of the Executive Board and of the Association: 

I have to thank you very sincerely for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me in renominating me for the position of President 
General of the Association for the year to come, and for the con- 
fidence that you thereby express. It is very gratifying to be as- 
sured that the work which we have accomplished in the past year 
has been appreciated. I feel certain that with God’s help we shall 
continue, during the year to come, on the same lines which we 
have been following in the past year. 
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The success so far of the eighth annual meeting is indeed ex- 
tremely encouraging, crowned as it is with the excellent weather 
which we have been enjoying during these days. The attendance 
has been very large, perhaps the largest in our history. The ex- 
pressions of satisfaction and delight at the good work accom- 
‘ plished have been numerous and important. I think that we have 
every reason to go away from this great and hospitable city satis- 
fied that we have accomplished a great deal for the cause of re- 
ligious education which is so dear to each and all of us. 

I thank you in my own name, and in the name of my associates 
whom you have elected this evening. 


A paper on “The High School—Its Relation to the Primary 
School and to the College,’ was read by Rev. James J. Dean, 
O. S. A. The discussion was conducted by Very Rev. James 
A. Burns, C. S. C., Chairman of the Committee on Secondary 
Education. At the close of the discussion a motion was made 
by Rev. F. W. Howard that the Association recommend to the 
Executive Board that the present Committee on Secondary Edu- 


cation be now relieved and be authorized to publish its report; 
and, also, that the Executive Board appoint a new committee of 
educators to make a study of the entire educational situation and 
report at a convenient opportunity. The motion was carried. 


The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


TuHurspDAY, JUNE 29, 11:30 a. M. 

The final meeting of the Association was held in the College 
Theatre. Prayer was said by His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop 
Quigley. The Secretary General announced that the following 
members had been elected by the Departments to the Executive 
Board: From the College Department—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. John A. 
Conway, S. J. From the Seminary Department—Very Rev. W. 
Stehle, O. S. B.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. 
E. J. Walsh, C. M. From the School Department—Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M. 
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The following resolutions were read by Rev. James J. Dean, 
O. S. A., and unanimously adopted by the Association: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


(1) Wuereas, The Catholic Educational Association rec- 
ognizes as its mission the furthering of Catholic education under 
the guidance of the Church; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge to His Holiness, the one ac- 
credited and infallible teacher of truth, our fealty, our service 
and our devotion. 


(2) Wuereas, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching is a private educational agency which is at- 
tempting to exercise an undue and an irresponsible supervision 
over the institutions of higher learning in this country, which 
aims at dechristianizing American education, which is, therefore, 
a menace to our intellectual and moral well-being as a people; 
be it 

Resolved, That this Association deprecate the illiberal and 
sectarian attitude of the Foundation toward American univer- 
sities and colleges of standing and established repute. 


(3) Wuereas, The desire of Catholic teachers to obtain ad- 
vanced training is a healthy sign of progress; be it 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association the in- 
terests of Catholic education can be safeguarded against the pre- 
vailing naturalistic tendencies only by such instruction being had 
under Catholic auspices. 


(4) Wuenreas, Excellent work is being done in the field of 
Catholic Secondary education; be it 

Resolved, That this Association recognize and-approve the de- 
velopment of the Catholic High School movement. 


(5) Whereas, Grave danger confronts our Catholic people in 
the unsound economic and sociological theories of the day and in 
the irreligious tendencies of modern educational methods; be it 

Resolved, That this Association urge upon Catholic teachers 
the necessity of directing their pupils to Catholic institutions of 
higher learning. 

(6) Wuereas, The University Extension movement, the 
Reading Circle movement and the Catholic Summer School move- 
ment constitute an educational fact of great importance and prom- 
ise, in so far as they supplement the work of Catholic schools, 
academies and colleges; be it 

Resolved, That we recognize and commend these movements 
to the Catholic public. 
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The following cablegram from His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, was received with lively pleasure and respect 
by the audience: 


“To His Grace, the Most Rev. James Edward Quigley, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago: 

“The Holy Father, highly pleased with the filial homage and 
devotion tendered by the Catholic Educational Association in its 
meeting in your city, imparts to Your Grace, to the President of 
the Association, to the members and all attending the meeting, 
the Apostolic Blessing from his heart. 

“CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL.” 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We are now to bring to a close 
the proceedings of our eighth annual meeting. We have had in 
the past some very large and successful meetings in point of at- 
tendance, but we have never had anything to equal the magnif- 
icent assemblage that has filled this College Theatre from day 
to day. It represents all the powers and forces of our Catholic 
educational system ; and it fills our hearts with joy to know that, 
if the powers and forces of evil are numerous, well organized 
and highly conscious of their purpose and the means by which 
they are to attain it, the powers and forces of good are also 
numerous, well organized and conscious of the noble aim that 
fills them, and of the great means by which they are to ac- 
complish that aim. 

This is particularly true in the province of education. From 
decade to decade our Catholic educational system has grown in 
strength, in self-consciousness, in equipment, and in all the means 
and instruments necessary to make it a perfectly independent and 
self-sufficing system. The meeting of the Association here this 
week in Chicago is in itself a clear proof and evidence of this 
statement. We go away from your splendid and glorious city, 
which marks the acme of human endeavor on certain lines—we 
go away thoroughly satisfied and happy, feeling that we have 
all cooperated in one of the greatest movements that the Church 
has in hand; that is, the education of all her children along 
solid religious lines, along lines without which our society cannot 
hope to exist, and without which we cannot hope to accomplish 
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either the known will of God or even to long sustain the splendid 
constitutional ideals of the fathers of our American common- 
wealth. We leave Chicago with nothing but gratitude and happi- 
ness in our hearts. Wherever we go, in the years to come, we 
shall always remember the splendid welcome that we have re- 
ceived at the hands of the citizens of this great city. I am 
privileged to announce to you that His Grace, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop, will address us a few words in finally closing the 
proceedings of this assemblage. 


The Archbishop then gave an address in which he spoke words 
of commendation and encouragement, and imparted his blessing. 
The singing of the hymn, “Holy God We Praise Thy Name,” 
brought the proceedings to a close. 
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PUBLIC MEETING 


A public meeting was held under the auspices of the College 
Department at the College Theatre, De Paul University, on 
Thursday evening, June 29. The following program was given: 


Selection 
William Thomas Orchestra. 


“The Heavens are Telling” Haydn 
Boys’ Choir, Under the Direction of the Brothers of Mary. 


Address—“Religion in Education” 
Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., S. T. D., the Catholic 
University of America. 


“America” 
St. Michael’s Boys’ Choir. 
ae I I is oases ch ee cease a ven enns s+ 2M ey 
Address—‘“Catholic Education and Its Supporters” 
Very Rev. Francis. X. McCabe, C. M., De Paul University, 
Chicago. 
“Holy God, We Praise Thy Name” 


Selection 
William Thomas Orchestra. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





PAPERS READ AT THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOLS 
VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


To the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association: 


Gentlemen: The undersigned Committee on Catholic High 
Schools begs to submit the following report of its work during 
the past scholastic year. At the close of the Detroit meeting it 
was determined by the Committee to prepare for the next annual 
meeting of the Association a report which would exhibit the 
number, location and character of the existing Catholic high 
schools for boys, together with as much information as might be 
obtainable about the curriculum and the teaching, the whole to 
be accompanied by a statement which, while summarizing the 
statistics obtained, would, at the same time, present the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Committee in regard to the entire subject 
of Catholic high schools. The report which is now submitted 
represents the efforts made towards the carrying out of this pur- 
pose. The Committee held several meetings, at which the work 
was planned, and these conferences were supplemented by cor- 
respondence. The statistics and detailed information at the end 
of the report were gathered by the secretary of the Committee, 
who is also the Secretary General of the Association, the letters 
of inquiry being sent out from his office. The statement, and 
discussion which follows, were prepared by the chairman of the 
Committee. It has been submitted to the other members of the 
Committee, and has met with their approval. The Committee 
takes this occasion to offer its grateful acknowledgment to the 
various superiors and directors of the Catholic high schools for 
their promptness in replying to the Committee’s letters of inquiry, 
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and for the generous and cordial spirit of cooperation shown in 
supplying the information that was sought. 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Chairman. 
Rev. WALTER STEHLE, O. S.‘B. 
Rev. JAMES J. Dean, O. S. A. 
Bro. Joun A. Watpron, S. M. 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Secretary. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE INQUIRY 


During the Fall of 1910, a list of the schools which were to be 
the object of the Committee’s investigation was made out. This 
took much time, as the schools had to be carefully selected. 
Inasmuch as the primary purpose of the study was to ascertain 
the strength of the Catholic high school movement, in so far as 
this was an outgrowth of, or at least connected with, the parish 
schools, preparatory departments of colleges were excluded from 
the inquiry, as were also academies and schools for girls only. 
It was felt, moreover, that the subject of our Catholic academies 
and schools for girls was so large and important as to demand a 
special study by a committee specially selected and qualified for 
the task. The scope of the inquiry included, therefore, only 
those secondary schools which are for boys only, or which are 
for boys as well as girls, but it was not intended to include col- 
lege preparatory departments. 

A preliminary list of schools was made out by the Secretary 
with the aid of the Catholic Directory so as to include all parish 
schools which had six teachers or more, since experience had 
shown that a parish school which was so large as to require six 
teachers was likely to have more than the eight elementary 
grades. The list, as made out, included 1,474 schools. To these, 
about January Ist, the following letter of inquiry was sent: 


Co_tuMBus, Onto, January 2, 1911. 
At the Fall meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association, in 1908, a Committee was appointed for 
the purpose of making a study of the condition of Catholic sec- 
ondary education in the United States. After several reports 
and discussions the Committee was continued, and was authorized 
to enlarge its membership, so as to secure a more comprehensive 
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view of the situation. This was done, and the enclosed circular 
is addressed to you in pursuance of this purpose. It is hoped 
that the report of the Committee for this year may include a 
complete list of all Catholic secondary schools and parish schools 
having secondary or high school grades, and it is expected that 
the report will be of special interest to all those who are actually 
engaged in secondary school work. The Committee therefore 
earnestly asks your cooperation, by answering the enclosed list 
of questions. 

We enclose a stamped envelope for your convenience in re- 


plying. 
Rev. JAMES A. Burns, C. S. C., Chairman, 
Rev. WALTER STEHLE, O: S. B., 
Rev. JAMEs J. Dean, O. S. A., 
Bro. Joun A. Watpron, S. M., 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Secretary. 


Please address communications to the Secretary General, 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, 
1651 East Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


(See list of questions on page 48.) 


THE RESULTS 


The letter of inquiry was thus sent to all the larger parish 
schools in the country. As was expected, it was found that a 
very large proportion of these parish schools had high school 
grades and were doing high school work, in addition to the work 
of the eight elementary grades. Of the 1,474 schools to which the 
letter was sent, 886 responded. Two hundred and ninety-five 
of these, or 33 per cent. have high school grades. If this propor- 
tion were to hold for the 588 schools that did’ not reply, the 
figures would mean that one-third of our large parish schools 
have high school grades. It is certain that a very large number 
of schools with high school grades did not reply to the letter of 
the Committee. Thus, in the archdiocese of Cincinnati, the latest 
report of the Superintendent of Schools shows that 29 of the 
parish schools have high school grades, while only 8 of these 
answered the inquiry. In the archdiocese of Philadelphia, 7 
such schools reported to the Committee, but the Superintendent’s 
report shows the existence of 11.. It may be said with certainty 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS SENT TO SCHOOLS 


STATISTICS OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
. What is the name and post-office address of the institution? 


. How many grades or years of high school work have you, above the 
eighth eer grade? 
. What is the total attendance in these grades at present? 
Heh — sane i Total High ponee Years Total 
1 3 4 


Boys —— —— — —- Girls 
. How many teachers are exclusively engaged in high school work?.. 
How many for only part of the time? ames 
. Is the high school directly connected with a parish school? ........... . 
or, with several parish schools? La ee 
or, has it no direct connection with any parish school? WkehEeh ere 
. Has the high, school ne direct connection or affiliation with any Catholic 


college? 
Is it affiliated” with any “non- “Catholic — or state university? 


: is the high school supported by tuition fees? F 
or, from the parish revenues? 
or, is it endowed? ..... pe ee 

. In the following list of aatstenia, which is made to include all the 
branches taught in the various secondary schools, please indicate 
by crosses (under the heading “High School Years’’) the respective 
years in which the subject in the first column is taught. If a sub- 
ject is taught for only half a year, this may be indicated by put- 
ting “4” in place of the cross. 








H. S. Years H. S. Years 


2H 4 213 [4 
Christian Doctrine.|...]...]...]... |} Blocution- ......00. ‘ 


Physical Geography ES eS oe 


efeeelece 


French Heche se apeecspace | Chemistry ......++.J..-}.+.]- 
Physics ... 
German EF PO Se Botany 
Bpanish .ccvcocscccscsfeceleccfeseles Geology 
Poin iys ): aes (ers eed iraey bs Physiology 
Algebra Oe See ey v3 < | Zoology ... 
Geometry . cocleceloe ets Domestic Science...]...}...|..-}.+ 
Trigonometry nial Gio habs Rw S Bookkeeping 
DYAWINE 2 oc ccccicccfecelocsles cts ; Commercial Law...]...]...]...]. 
Ancient History....]|...]. smele Typewriting 
Modern History....]...]...}...]. Stenography 
U. S. History ey ies Pears & Penmanship .. 
Civil Government..]...|...]...].. Manual Training...|. 
Composition .......]. sae Gymnastics .......]. pe als 


MHCtOTIC  6.cccivc coe des ° . Other Subjects..... Aer 





























Literature .......+1. . P aes cng Pidns Vee wee. dé noe she oe 


Kindly return to Rev. W. Howard, 1651 East Main Street, aii, 
Ohio, before February 1, More 
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that there are from 100 to 200 parish schools with high school 
grades from which the Committee has as yet received no report. 
The total number of our parish schools that have high school 
grades may, therefore, be safely set down as between four and 
five hundred. 

It is evident that we are here face to face with a movement of 
most profound significance for the future of Catholic education 
in the United States. This large number of Catholic parish high 
schools actually in existence—between four and five hundred— 
representing every section of the country and almost every dio- 
cese, is a spontaneous growth resulting from the silent maturing 
development of the parish school system. It is not due to per- 
sonal influence, it has not sprung from local conditions. It is 
simply the outcome of our general educational attitude. The 
parish school stands, after a hundred years of effort and sacri- 
fice, as the necessary expression of that attitude with regard to 
the child. The Catholic college stands as its expression with 
regard to the young man. The parish high school is rising be- 
tween the two as its inevitable expression in the case of the boy. 
It is the creation of the logic of the situation. The sons of the 
Irish and German immigrants of a half century ago, no longer 
dwell, as did their fathers, on the lowest economic levels. They 
can afford to give to their children at least a middle class educa- 
tion, and, soundly Catholic as they are, they would prefer to ob- 
tain this education under Catholic auspices. It is in answer to 
this condition and this appeal, that parish priests and teaching 
communities have been seeking to build up, grade by grade, the 
Catholic local high school, as the crowning and perfection, as well 
as the necessary complement, of the parish school: The parish 
priest sees better than any one else that he cannot hold the boys 
of the coming generation to his parish school, if he permits in- 
discriminately the boys of the present to get the most important 
part of their education from non-Catholic hands. 

This is the situation, this the condition. It is surely a matter 
of vital concern to this Association to know that this condition 
exists, and to understand thoroughly the efforts which are being 
put forth by the organized Catholic conscience of the community 
to meet it. The detailed statistics of this report will, the Com- 
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mittee feels sure, be of interest to every member of the Associa- 
tion. While commending these to your earnest study, however, 
it will be useful here to consider certain phases of this high 
school movement that have a special significance, as well as to 
point out certain problems and difficulties that stand in its way. 


COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The total number of boys and girls doing work above the ele- 
mentary grades in these 295 high schools is 14,062. The num- 
ber of boys is 7,902. One-half of the high schools have four 
grades. Of the remaining half, 64 have three grades; 57 have 
two grades, and 27 have only one grade. 

It is plain that our growing system of high schools is passing 
through a stage of development which is easily discernible in 
studying the history of the public high schools. Many cities and 
towns were able at once to start full-fledged four-year public 
high schools. In many places, however, the public high school 
came into being only grade by grade. In fact, a condition anal- 
ogous to that which we are considering exists even in the public 


high school system of to-day. Of the 10,213 public high schools 
given in the report of the Bureau of Education for the year end- 
ing June, 1910, 3,792, or over one-third, had courses of only from 
one to three years. In view of the comparatively recent origin 
of the Catholic high school movement, it is, therefore, highly 
creditable as well as significant that fully one-half of these high 
schools have at present a full course of four years. 


° TEACHERS 


Not quite so creditable a showing is made in the matter of 
teachers. The 148 schools with four grades average a little less 
than four teachers to the school. But these schools engage 174 
teachers for part of the time; so that if the time given by these 
latter to high school work were counted in, there would probably 
be an average of four teachers to a school. For the 147 schools 
with less than four grades, having a total of 333 grades, there are 
only 214 teachers giving their whole time to high school work, 
which means an average of about two teachers to every three 
grades. There are also, in these 147 schools, 97 teachers 
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who give part of their time to high school work. Here, 
then, in the matter of the number of teachers, there is un- 
doubtedly a weak spot. Yet, if comparison be made with the 
public schools, the weakness may not appear so great; for if the 
9,375 public high schools outside the cities of 8,000 population 
and over are considered, the averages for this large number of 
schools—constituting, in fact, nine-tenths of all our public high 
schools—show a little less than three teachers to the school.* 

Nearly all the Catholic high schools are conducted by religious. 
Brothers teach in 68 schools, and Sisters in 220. Without 
entering into the question as to whether it would not be best 
to have men rather than women as teachers for boys of high 
school age—a question that most Catholic educators would an- 
swer in a decided affirmative—it may simply be noted that the 
leading Sisterhoods are extensively engaging in the work of the 
parish high schools. Men teachers may be preferable, but men 
teachers cannot in most cases be had. The parish priest finds 
himself confronted by a practical dilemma. He cannot get 
Brothers, and he cannot afford to hire laymen. On the other 
hand, if his boys go to the public high school, most of their 
teachers will probably be women.? No one can blame him for 
drawing the practical conclusion that, if women are competent 
to furnish efficient secondary instruction in the public schools, 
Catholic Sisters are not less competent for this work in Catholic 
high schools. The Sisterhoods, moreover, with their steady ad- 
vance in educational efficiency, are undeniably prepared, so far 
as intellectual equipment is concerned, to take charge of the 
work of secondary schools. 

While all this is true, the fact remains, nevertheless, that men 
teachers are, by general consent, preferable for boys of high 
school agé, and that the only, or at least the chief, reason why we 
have not a larger number of Brothers’ high schools is that we 
have not a larger number of teaching Brothers. The greatest 
boon that could come to the Catholic high school movement at 
the present time is an increase of vocations to the teaching 


1Rep. Bureau of Ed. for 1910, p. 1131. 


—_ majority of the teachers in the public high schools to-day are women. 
Cf. Rep. Bureau of Ed., 1910, p. 1131. 
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brotherhoods. There is no one of our half dozen teaching 
brotherhoods which does not receive every year urgent calls to 
open Catholic high schools, and there is no one of them which 
would not gladly accept these appeals if there were subjects 
enough for the work. The future must witness a larger growth 
of vocations to the teaching brotherhoods than there has been in 
the past, if the interests of Catholic education are not to suffer. 
The field of secondary education for boys appears to be marked 
off in the designs of Providence for the teaching Brothers, as 
that of the parish schools and academies for girls is predestined 
for the Sisters. Pastors can contribute in no more efficacious 
way to the promotion of the high school movement than by fos- 
tering vocations to the brotherhoods. 


There seems to be no good reason why, in central Catholic 
high schools in the larger cities, several religious communities 
may not cooperate in the formation of the teaching staff. This 
is the plan that is contemplated in the case of the Central Girls’ 
Catholic High School that is now rising in Philadelphia. The 
idea is new, but it is fruitful in suggestion of the good that may 
be effected by a closer cooperative union of all our educational 
forces. 


CONNECTION WITH PARISH SCHOOLS 


If we are to have a system of Catholic high schools, it is 
supremely important that these schools should fit in with our 
existing well established systems of parish schools and colleges, 
and form a connecting bond between them. The statistics which 
have been gathered furnish some illuminative information here. 
Two hundred and fifty-two of these high schools are directly 
connected with only a single parish school, while only fifteen of 
them are directly connected with several parish schools. Per- 
haps no other «fact so clearly reveals the inchoate character of 
this secondary school development. Nearly all these high 
schools are the offshoots of single parish schools. Even in 
towns and. cities which boast of a number of large and well- 
equipped parish schools, with thousands of pupils, no attempt 
is made, as a rule, to build up a central high school with which 
all the existing parish schools would be made to fit in.. What is 
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even more strange is, that where a large-minded and progressive 
pastor has had the courage to take the initiative and build up the 
high school himself, he has not been able to rely upon his fellow 
pastors to send the graduates of their elementary schools up to 
his high school. On the contrary, such a pastor too often finds 
that his high school is regarded merely as a parish affair. 

At the St. Louis meeting of this Association, several years 
ago, this phase of the secondary school problem was thoroughly 
discussed in the Report of the Committee on High Schools, and 
a plan was proposed for the adjustment of the relations of the 
Catholic high school to the parish schools round about it. It 
may be that the time was not then ripe for the adoption of that 
plan. It may be that the time is not yet ripe for its general 
adoption. It is, at any rate, a hopeful sign that it has been 
successfully carried out in several places. With the perfection 
of organization that the parish school system has now attained, 
and with the large number. of high schools now existing, as 
well as the steady demand for more, it may reasonably be hoped 
that this plan or some similar one will be adopted in the cities 
and larger towns, for the purpose of coordinating the work of 
the high school with that of the parish schools. But this can 
only be accomplished by the exercise of the strong arm of 
episcopal authority. The Catholic high school, if it is to be a 
central and common superior school, coordinated with the parish 
schools surrounding it, must be established by or adopted by the 
Bishop and be directly under diocesan control. 


CONNECTION WITH COLLEGES 


How far are our Catholic colleges and universities profiting 
by this new high school movement? Are the boys who graduate 
from these four hundred and more Catholic high schools and 
who go on to college work, drawn to our higher academic institu- 
tions, or do they tend rather towards the non-Catholic colleges 
and State universities? It would indeed be a sad situation, if 
this development of our system of secondary education only 
resulted in strengthening the already existing drift towards the 
non-Catholic higher institutions. 
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The annual reports of the Catholic Superintendent of Schools 
of the archdiocese of New York show that the graduates of 
the Catholic schools there tend to go in about equal numbers to 
Catholic and to non-Catholic higher institutions. The statistics 
gathered by the Committee do not enable us to ascertain just 
what proportion of the graduates of our schools in other dioceses 
go to non-Catholic colleges; but they do show that certain of 
the non-Catholic institutions are alive to the opportunity offered 
by the growth of our secondary schools. Thirty-four of these 
Catholic high schools are affiliated with the University of the 
State of New York. It is not so much to this that I would 
direct attention, for it is practically a necessity for every second- 
ary school in the State of New York to be affiliated to the uni- 
versity of the State, under the Board of Regents. The same 
necessity, however, does not exist in other States. Yet we find 
that thirteen of our high schools in other States are connected 
with non-Catholic colleges or State universities; nine are con- 
nected with non-Catholic normal schools, and only nineteen have 
any direct connection with Catholic colleges. Here, surely, is a 
situation that is full of significance. For it means that our sec- 
ondary schools, which ought to form a natural and easy passage- 
way from the parish schools to the Catholic colleges, are, in stead- 
ily increasing numbers, being drawn into such academic relation- 
ships as will make it a most easy if not an inevitable thing for 
the Catholic boy, on finishing his course in our schools, to pass up 
into a non-Catholic college. 

This tendency is, doubtless, in its incipiency. I need not point 
out that it is full of danger for the future of our colleges. And 
yet, strange to say, it has been indirectly fostered by the attitude 
of Catholic college men themselves. Their attitude towards this 
new Catholic high school movement has been, to a great extent, 
one of calm aloofness. Trusting to the sufficiency of their well 
developed preparatory departments, they have felt abundantly 
able to provide for the needs of Catholic boys going on to 
college in their own institutions. There was even a fear that the 
establishment of diocesan high schools might diminish the at- 
tendance in the preparatory departments. Time has shown, how- 
ever, that the preparatory departments are not sufficient. They 
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cannot be made to cover the territory that has to be covered. 
Multiply them by ten, and they would still be insufficient in num- 
ber. The law of distance, as the late President Harper showed, 
is one of the primal factors in the adjustment of attendance at 
educational institutions, and even religious convictions must re- 
spect this law. A well known pastor in Michigan was asked by a 
member of the Committee why he went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of establishing and supporting a high school, in addition 
to his parish school; could he not induce his high school boys to 
go either as far as Detroit College on the North or as far as 
Notre Dame on the South? “They would not go,” he answered ; 
“they will not ordinarily leave home until they have to; they do 
not have to leave here to get a high school training, for there is 
the public high school, and there is also right at our doors a 
flourishing non-Catholic college.” This is the condition con- 
fronting the Catholic boy of high school age in hundreds of 
places to-day. 

Experience has shown, too, that this new high school move- 
ment is not a menace to the attendance in the preparatory de- 
partments. True, there is a growing feeling among Catholic 
college men that the collegiate department would be stronger and 
more attractive if it stood by itself. I have heard men high in 
the administrative councils of a number of our leading colleges 
express the hope that they might soon be able to see the prepara- 
tory school separated completely from the college proper, and 
the latter standing by itself. Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
enjoys the distinction of being the first of our colleges, after the 
Catholic University and Trinity College, actually to attempt this 
separation. If such a separation is to come universally, it can 
only be brought about safely in conjunction with the multiplica- 
tion of Catholic secondary schools, and it is significant that Holy 
Cross College has affiliated to itself a number of these new 
Catholic high schools. It would be beyond the scope of this 
study to enter into the question of the desirability of this separa- 
tion, but the experience of our colleges in the matter of prepara- 
tory attendance surely warrants the conclusion that the growth 
of Catholic high schools, so far from diminishing, tends rather 
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to increase the number of preparatory students, if the colleges 
will have it so. 

There are three things that the Catholic college may do at 
present in order to attract to itself the boys who are going 
through the Catholic high schools round about it, and to prevent 
their being drawn to the non-Catholic colleges and universities. 
They may allow these schools—the stronger ones I mean—to 
affiliate with them, so that the high school diploma would admit 
without examination to the college. The Catholic high schools 
would welcome this, at least in the case of the stronger colleges. 
This is precisely what some of the big non-Catholic colleges are 
doing. Or, the college may attach these Catholic high schools to 
itself by founding a number of scholarships in each of them. 
This would be a very effective and fruitful kind of relationship. 
The competition for a single scholarship is sufficient to turn the 
attention and interest of the entire school permanently in the 
direction of the college to which the fortunate winner of the 
prize is to go. Finally, there is the simple, easy and universally 
applicable means—the most efficient of all, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose—of the cultivation of close, friendly, personal relations be- 
tween the college administration and the high school. It is this 
that really counts, more than anything else, in the final determin- 
ation of the choice of a college by the high school student. Col- 
lege men who may be specially interested in this phase of the 
subject will find it profitable to study the relations of Harvard 
College to the New England high schools from which it draws 
the bulk of its student body, as exhibited in the annual reports 
of the president of that institution. Catholic colleges, with some 
few exceptions, have done little or nothing up to the present to 
cultivate this kind of relationship with our parish schools. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


But, it may be asked, are these new high schools competent to 
do the work of the preparatory departments? Our colleges 
have, generally speaking, added to their entrance requirements 
in recent years, and lengthened out their own preparatory cur- 
riculum to four years. The entrance requirements of our 
stronger colleges are, I think it may be said, quite as high and 
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rigid as those of the big non-Catholic colleges and State univer- 
sities. Can our high schools—even the strongest of them— 
measure up to the standard of such requirements ? 

A ready answer might be offered by pointing to the fact that 
thirty-four of these high schools are recognized by the Board of 
Regents of New York; thirteen are connected with reputable 
non-Catholic colleges or State universities, nineteen with Catholic 
colleges and nine with State normal schools. But the Committee, 
realizing the importance of this question and its special interest 
to college men, has made a closer study of the matter. It has 
ascertained just what subjects are taught in each of these 295 
high schools, with the number of semesters covered by each sub- 
ject. The results formed one of the clearest evidences of the 
strength and permanency of this new high school movement, as 
well as one of the most hopeful signs, in the judgment of the 
Committee, for the future of Catholic higher education. 

Out of the 295 schools investigated, 209 are found to have 
courses in Latin. How many of these, now, offer a curriculum 
of studies that is practically equivalent to the preparatory cur- 
riculum of our colleges? Or, in other words, how many of 
them can prepare boys to enter the freshman year of our col- 
leges? By the term “practically equivalent” is meant the offer- 
ing of such courses as would enable the boy to gain freshman 
standing, although he might, in some instances, be conditioned 
for lack of a year’s study in some particular branch, such as a 
science or a modern language, algebra or geometry. Again, it is 
necessary to distinguish between the colleges. Many of our col- 
leges will not admit without Greek, and, in the case of these, 
comparatively few of the high schools could offer the equivalent 
of the preparatory department, for not many of them teach 
Greek. But some of our stronger colleges do not require Greek, 
and permit the offering of the modern languages in its place. 
We will select one of these colleges, therefore, and, as a matter 
of convenience, it shall be the University of Notre Dame, as I 
am more familiar with the entrance requirements there, both as 
to quality and quantity. 

Taking, then, the Department of Letters and the Department 
of History and Economics in Notre Dame University, which 
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require, for entrance, four years of Latin, four of English, three 
of history, three of mathematics, three of modern languages, 
and two years of science, and bearing in mind the quality of the 
matter required under each of these subjects, I find that 101 of 
these high schools offer a curriculum that is practically equiva- 
lent to the preparatory curriculum or the entrance requirements 
of Notre Dame University in these two departments. Twenty- 
ight of these schools, moreover, offer Greek, generally from two 
to three years. The total number of boys following high school 
courses in these 101 schools is 3,541. There are, in addition, a 
considerable number of schools which offer a curriculum that 
would enable a boy to enter the freshman year in the General 
Science Course at Notre Dame, for which only two years of 
Latin are required. 

It may be said, then, that fully one-half of our high schools 
which teach Latin are competent to prepare boys for the fresh- 
man year of those of our colleges that do not require Greek for 
entrance, or for the non-Catholic colleges generally. It should 
not be forgotten that many of these schools are of very recent 
establishment, and that many of the schools that are now able to 
give only two years to Latin will, undoubtedly, within a few 
years, be offering a full four-years’ course in Latin and a full 
high school curriculum of four years. The ideal appears to be 
everywhere a full four-years’ curriculum, and with the pressure 
from the people from behind, and the demands of the colleges 
from above, it is certain that Catholic four-year high schools 
will multiply rapidly during the coming decade. 

Nearly all the high schools have, in addition to the regular 
academic curriculum and paralleling it, a commercial course of 
from two to three years. 


COST OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The question of cost is an all-important one, in considering 
the future of Catholic secondary education. It may be admitted 
at once that we could not afford to erect and maintain a system 
of popular high schools of our own, if it were to cost as much as 
in the case of the public schools. I say “popular high schools,” 
and a “system” of such. We have some secondary schools that 
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are fully as costly as the public schools, and to this class belong 
many of the preparatory departments of the colleges. But it is 
evident that if we are to have a system of secondary schools 
paralleling the public high schools and supported by the parishes, 
instead of being content with a secondary school here and there, 
wherever, for instance, there is a Catholic college or wherever 
some generous donation or other specially favorable circum- 
stance appears, then it is indispensable that the cost of our high 
schools must be made far below the cost of the public high 
schools. The “popular” Catholic high school ought to be a free 
school. As a matter of fact, many of our secondary schools are 
at present supported by tuition fees. Only the more newly 
established ones are, as a rule, supported directly by the parishes. 

It costs, generally speaking, only about one-third as much to 
maintain a parish school as it does to maintain a public elemen- 
tary school, even when, as is ordinarily the case, the parish 
school is just as efficient educationally as the public school. It 
has thus come about that, owing chiefly to the self-sacrificing 
devotion of the religious communities, Catholics would have lit- 
tle financial advantage to gain by changing to a system of State 
support for the parish schools, for the money that would be 
saved to them directly would be demanded of them indirectly by 
the State in the way of increased taxation. What, now, would 
be the cost of Catholic high schools, as compared with the cost 
of public high schools? We should expect, a priori, that the 
same ratio would hold good—that the Catholic high school would 
cost only about one-third as much as the public high school, for 
the factors that make for a lowering of the cost of education in 
the case of the elementary parish school are operative also in the 
case of the Catholic high school. But it will be well to consider 
the matter somewhat more in the concrete. 

We may assume that our typical popular high school, with 
its four regular grades and its two commercial grades, will re- 
- quire seven teachers. The Boys’ Catholic Central High School 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., affords a good example of such a school. 
It reports seven teachers, an attendance of 158, and besides four 
years of Latin and three years of Greek it has all the courses 
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that regularly belong to the secondary school, including a com- 
mercial course of two years.’ The recently established Central 
Catholic High School at Fort Wayne is another typical example, 
although it is content with five teachers, as the two upper grades 
have not yet been started. Now, if the teachers are Brothers, 
the salaries, at $400 each, will amount to $2,800 annually. If 
we allow for all other expenses 35 per cent. of the salary total— 
these expenses are about 45 per cent. of the salary total in the 
case of the public high schools—we have the estimated sum of 
$980 for all expenses outside of salaries. The total estimated ex- 
pense, therefore, of our typical Catholic high school would be 
$3,780 annually; thirty pupils would be about the normal quota 
to each teacher. With a normal attendance, then, of 210 and a 
total expense of $3,780, the per capita annual expense would be 
$18. The per capita annual expense of public high school educa- 
tion throughout the country generally, exclusive of the Southern 
states, is fully three times as much as this. We can, then, provide 
a high school education as efficient as that given in the public high 
schools for one-third of the cost. 

Were the teachers to be Sisters, with salaries of $300 each, 
the total cost would be reduced to less than $3,000, and the per 
capita expense to about $14. We have, indeed, high schools at 
present which cost even less than $2,000. But this may generally 
be taken as a sign that the teaching staff is insufficient, or the 
teachers are overworked, or the curriculum is weak; and in 
such cases all three of these conditions are apt to be at hand, 
each to a greater or lesser degree. 

An annual expense of from $3,000 to $4,000 for a Catholic high 
school is more than any single parish is able to bear. But in a 
city containing a number of Catholic parishes, where all would 
unite in support of a central high school, the expense devolving 
upon each parish would be comparatively very slight, amounting 
to only a few hundred dollars a year. This is the plan which 
has been realized at Grand Rapids, where eleven parishes—four 
English-speaking, three Polish, one German, one Holland, one 
Lithuanian, and one of mixed nationalities—cooperate harmon- 


’For a-further description of this school, Cf. Cath. Ed. Review, I, p. 387. 
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iously in support of the Catholic high school for boys as well as 
of that for girls. 


CURRICULUM AND WORK OF THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


It may be concluded, then, that it is not only possible, but very 
easy for Catholic parishes, cooperating harmoniously to this end, 
to build up strong and thoroughly efficient central high schools, 
which shall supplement the work of the parish schools for the 
constantly increasing body of Catholics who can afford to give 
to their children something more than the mere elements of edu- 
cation, and which shall, at the same time, provide a preparatory 
training for those boys who are destined to go on to the college. 
The parish schools have all but ceased to be a burden—except to 
the devoted religious communities, and the burden of high school 
support, if properly distributed, will be but slight and felt very 
little, if it be felt at all. There is a very acute danger here, 
however, which it is necessary to point out and carefully con- 
sider, if the Report of this Committee is not to fail of its full 
purpose. * The danger is that, in building up our system of Cath- 
olic high schools, we should model them upon the present public 
high schools. We leave out of consideration, of course, all that 
pertains to religious instruction and the formation of moral 
character. There is no very pressing danger from this side, 
although the adoption of certain non-Catholic text-books and 
the tendency to affiliate with non-Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties might well occasion some alarm. The danger which I refer 
to is in regard to the curriculum of strictly secular subjects. 

It ought to be clearly recognized that our high schools cannot 
be expected to maintain manual training departments. We may 
have manual training departments in some of our larger and 
more specially favored schools, like the great Catholic High 
School of Philadelphia. We may have special manual training 
schools, like those of the Christian Brothers and the Xaverian 
Brothers. The more of such schools and departments under 
like conditions we can have, the better. But in the ordinary 
Catholic high school it is a practical impossibility. The matter 
of expense alone would forbid. There is an even more urgent 
reason than this, however, and that is that, even if it were pos- 
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sible, it is not desirable. It is not only undesirable that our 
Catholic high schools should take on manual training or indus- 
trial departments, but it is altogether undesirable that they should 
include in their curricula a number of other subjects that are 
now taught in the public high schools. Too many things are 
being taught to-day in the public high schools to allow of any one 
thing being well taught. It is just here, in fact, that our entire 
public high school system is in imminent danger of breaking 
down. The crying need is for simplification of the curriculum 
and thoroughness in the work. 

Not that there may not be need, and urgent need, of industrial 
training through manual training schools and trade schools; 
not that industrial departments or courses may not be advanta- 
geous, especially in the case of the larger and stronger high 
schools in the cities; but, the high school being what it is, a 
school mainly for the education of the children of the middle 
classes, its purpose and function must necessarily exclude indus- 
trial training, except in the case of the special boy or in the case 
of a special purpose in view. We are speaking now only of the 
boy. And the same principle forbids the inclusion in the regular 
high school curriculum of a number of other subjects which now 
overload and burden it, such as psychology, advanced courses in 
mathematics, advanced courses in the sciences, in history, in Eng- 
lish, in art and other things. These subjects belong to the col- 
lege. There is not time for them in the high school, except at 
the expense of .a shortening or a superficial hurrying over of the 
essential subjects which by themselves fully fill out the four 
years. The inclusion of such subjects in the high school cur- 
riculum, with the resultant superficializing of the teaching of the 
essential subjects, has undermined the academic efficiency of our 
public high schools and is frustrating, to a very serious extent, 
their very purpose. 

It is important to make it clear that criticism such as this does 
not spring from any attitude of hostility to the public schools. 
They are our schools as much as they are anybody else’s. Our 
money goes to their upbuilding and support. They are not such 
as we would have them to be, but many of our children attend 
them. We retain our full rights and responsibilities as citizens 
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and taxpayers in regard to them. We cannot be divested of 
these rights and responsibilities—we could not, in fact, divest 
ourselves of them, even if we would—by the fact that we have 
chosen to build up and support .a system of schools of our own, 
in addition to what we pay for the public schools. If we cannot 
make the public schools such as we would wish, we can at least 
help to prevent their becoming altogether such as they ought 
not to be. This is not only a right, but a duty that we owe both 
to ourselves and to the common good. 

That the public high schools do not prepare thoroughly and 
efficiently for the work of the college, has long been generally 
recognized by college men throughout the country. That they 
do not thoroughly and efficiently prepare even the great bulk of 
their pupils, who do not go on to college, for the responsibilities 
of the citizenship that are by right expected of them and for their 
place and work in life, is a conclusion that is fast fixing itself 
as a certainty in the minds of most thinking men. Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, devotes a large share of his latest report 
to a consideration of the work of the American public high 
school ;* and whatever may be one’s opinion of the Carnegie 
Foundation, there can be little question, I think, of the value of 
his discussion of the relations of colleges and secondary schools, 
a discussion that has been characterized by the Educational Re- 
view as “the most comprehensive and sanest statement of the 
causes that have contributed to bring about the present unsatis- 
factory conditions that largely prevail.” In our haste to enrich 
the curriculum of the secondary school, Dr. Pritchett says: 


“We. have to some extent lost our ideal of what education 
means. To learn a little about many subjects, to dip super- 
ficially into the study of English and Latin and chemistry and 
psychology and home economics, and a dozen other things, is not 
education. Only that human being has gained the fundamentals 
of an education who has acquired soundly a few elementary 
branches of human knowledge, and who, in acquiring these, has 
so disciplined his mind that it is an efficient instrument ready to 

‘Fifth Ann. Rep. of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

*April, 1911, p. 422. 
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be turned to whatsoever task is set before it. The high school 
student is led to believe that education is attained by learning a 
little of each of many things; he gains, therefore, a superficial 
knowledge of many subjects and learns none with thoroughness. 
He lacks the hard fibre of intellectual discipline. Such a youth 
has not been educated. That only is education which sets a boy 
on the way to use his own mind for his pleasure and his profit; 
which enables him to attack a problem, whether it be in school 
or in business, and to think out the right answer. Education, 
rightly understood, is a power-producing process; and the se- 
rious indictment against the secondary school system to-day is 
that its graduates do not acquire either discipline or power. The 
real struggle in the American high school is between that in- 
fluence which makes toward thoroughness and that which makes 
toward superficiality ; and if the high school is to become the true 
training-place of the people, the ideal of thoroughness must sup- 
plant the ideal of superficiality.” 


Dr. Pritchett concludes that the high school breaks down in 
both its functions and for the samé reasons: 


“The boy who desires to enter college and the boy: who desires 


to enter business alike need to be well grounded in fundamental 
studies and to gain a real mastery of a few things. It appears 
equally clear that the educational ideal which makes for a simple 
and thorough curriculum for the individual, serves equally well 
the boy who looks toward college and the boy who goes directly 
from the high school into a vocation.” 


Here, then, is our opportunity. Here is the work for our 
rising secondary schools—to do that which the public high 
schools have been founded to do, and have to such a large extent 
failed to accomplish. So far from bewailing our poverty or our 
inability to rival the large public high schools, with their ex- 
tensive and expensive equipment and numerous teaching staff, 
we might not unreasonably feel that our poverty is our security. 
The Catholic high school does not need much in the way of ma- 
terial equipment. It does not need a large teaching staff. It de- 
mands, first of all and above all else, competent, earnest and en- 
thusiastic teachers. A staff of from four to seven such teachers 
is amply sufficient for all but the largest schools. It ought to 
have a business or commercial course, as well as the academic 
course. It should aim—to use the words of Dr. Pritchett—at 
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teaching only a few subjects, and at teaching them well. There 
can be little if any difference of opinion as to what these subjects 
ought to be, once we are agreed that they are to be few and that 
they are to be fundamental. Latin, English, history, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, elementary science, will form a simple 
but substantial curriculum. The first two will be taught for four 
years each, the next three for from two to three years each, while 
from one to two years will be given to the elementary sciences. 
The Catholic high school should also, wherever possible, embody 
in its curriculum the study of Greek; and this will be easily pos- 
sible in many cases, through the cooperation of the parish clergy. 
For the boy who is going on to college or to a seminary, the 
study of Greek for two or three or even for four years is emi- 
nently desirable. It will frequently be much easier for the 
Catholic high school to provide courses in Greek than courses in 
the modern languages or in science; and, for the boy who is 
looking forward to a college or seminary course, Greek will be 
far more profitable than either modern languages or science. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data that have been gathered by the Committee” show 
that the Catholic high school has fairly won for itself a right to 
be considered as an important factor in the general Catholic edu- 
cational scheme. It has come to stay, springing as it does from 
the actual necessities of the situation. It will be the part of wis- 
dom so to foster its growth and to shape its development that it 
may fit in with the parish schools on the one side and with the col- 
leges on the other. There is a duty here as well as an opportunity 
for the diocesan authorities and for the heads of our colleges. 
It will require the exercise of the supreme authority in the 
diocese to fix the place of the high school in its relations to the 
parish schools. The sympathy and cooperation of college men 
are indispensable to bring the high school into harmonious and 
healthful relations with ‘the college. Firmly established as an 
organic part of our educational structure, and rightly adjusted to 
the other parts, the Catholic high school will usher in a new era 
in the development of Catholic education in the United States. 
It will keep our children longer at school, and swell the number 
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of those aspiring to a higher education. It will quicken the in- 
terest of both pupils and people in the parish schools, by strength- 
ening and consolidating their work. It will foster vocations for 
both the seminaries and the religious orders. It will, in a word, 
complete and round out our whole vast scheme of education, and 
be the final step towards the full attainment of that ideal which 
has been cherished from the beginning and which has become 
part of the heritage of our holy faith itself—the providing of a 
thorough education for every Catholic child, under Catholic 
auspices, from the most primary class work, up to and through 
the university. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. Epwarp A. Paces, D. D., Px. D., Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.: I think that the first word which should 
follow the reading of this report should be an expression of gratitude on 
the part of the Association for the excellent work which this Committee 
has done. I regard this report not only as in itself of the greatest impor- 
tance, but also as illustrating in a very practical way the possibilities that 
lie within the reach of this Association. I would venture to say that five 
years ago, if the question had been asked, “Have you any Catholic high 
schools? How many? What are they doing?” it would have been a very 
difficult thing to get a satisfactory answer. In this report, although under 
pressure of time a great many of the facts had to be omitted -from the 
statement, one can readily see that those who prepared it got right 
down to the basis of facts. They gathered statistics, and we now know 
at least on what basis we have to work. For these reasons I think that 
we all appreciate the great industry, intelligence and good will shown by 
this Committee in preparing such a report. It has brought to view a great 
source of strength in our Catholic educational system of which perhaps 
we were not aware. It has also pointed out very clearly some defects, or 
perhaps even some perils involved in the present situation. 

As the statistics were read off by Dr. Burns, various thoughts occurred 
to me towards making the statement in some respects perhaps a little more 
complete. You will have noticed there a comparison running far into 
detail between our Catholic high schools and those of the State; and one 
feature which particularly struck me was this: the number of boys in 
our Catholic high schools is almost exactly the same as the number of 
girls. I think the figures were 14,000 for the total, and something over 
7000 for the number of boys. You may remember that a few years ago a 
report was drawn up and published by the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington to this effect: that there were about twice as many girls in 
the public schools as there were boys. I think there was something like 
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64 or 65 per cent. of the pupils who were girls, and those who drew up 
the report, and the ‘Commissioner himself in noting its contents, drew 
attention to the fact that the character of instruction given in those high 
schools must inevitably be affected by those proportions of the two sexes. 
In other words, where the girls are in such a majority as that, the courses 
of study have to take on certain features or to leave out certain other ele- 
ments in order to adapt them better to the purposes of the schools. And 
it would be a most interesting continuation of the work of this Com- 
mittee to find out whether our high schools have honestly prepared to 
deal with the situation. 


But what I consider the most significant part of the report was the 
statement of fact regarding the affiliation of our Catholic high schools 
with non-Catholic institutions. It is needless to say that if this means 
affiliation in any serious and genuine sense, then all this talk about oppo- 
sition between the Catholic school system and the public school system 
amounts to nothing, for the very plain reason that in our preparatory 
schools, and according to this report to a large extent in our high schools, 
we are becoming the very best feeders of the non-Catholic system. 

The question, however, before its final settlement would require us to 
get information regarding the nature of this affiliation. What is meant 
when it is said that a Catholic high school is affiliated to a non-Catholic 
university, or college, or Board of Regents? Is it simply an arrange- 
ment which affects the external work and policy of the school? Does it 
go into the inner life and activity of our Catholic schools? Does it carry 
its principles, its methods, its examination requirements, its text-books— 
does it carry all these implements of its own work into the work that our 
high schools are doing? If that is what you mean by affiliation, then cer- 
tainly this report has brought to light one of the most serious situations 
with which our Catholic system of education has to deal; because it is pre- 
cisely the graduate from the high school who to-day forms, as it were, 
the pivotal element in all our work. If these graduates are passing on- 
ward to non-Catholic institutions, then evidently we are not the gainers 
by it. But there is another aspect of the situation. If our schools them- 
selves, secondary and primary, are taking on the spirit of the public 
schools, then it is no longer a question of the drift of our Catholic grad- 
uates to non-Catholic institutions; it is rather a question of the drift of 
our Catholic institutions in a non-Catholic direction. In other words,. if 
that is what affiliation means there is not any question of a drift any 
longer, because we are all on the same side of the river, and that is not 
the right side. 

I hope that the work of this Committee will not stop with this report. 
This hurried reading of it must have set every mind here thinking some 
very serious thoughts, and I hope that when the report is printed, when 
we can all read it in a leisurely fashion, its full effect will be produced. 
But let not our work stop here. This is only the beginning, and I sin- 
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cerely trust that what has been so well begun will be continued, to the 
profit of the whole Association. 


Rev. R. W. Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich.: I noticed that when the Chair- 
man of the Committee was reading his report, in summing up he began to 
talk about the central high school, of which he had said nothing -at all 
before, and it is possible that the Chairman called upon me because I rep- 
resent a central-Catholic high school in the city of Grand Rapids. Those 
who have been attending the convention and have been within reach of 
my tongue have found out long ago that we have one, and it is managed 
by a board of pastors of the city. It is entirely free to all the boys and 
girls of the city. We really have two, one for the boys and one for the 
girls. Now, if any one would like to know about the organization, I 
advise him to get the May number of the Catholic Educational Review. 
He will find there an article on the organization of Catholic high schools. 

There are some things to which I would like to call attention. The first 
of these is that the public high school should not be the model of the 
Catholic high school. As a matter of fact, in many centers where they 
are starting high schools they have nothing else to look at; and usually, 
when we want to do something, we look around to see whether some one 
else has made something like it, and then we are more or less affected 
by it. 

There is one reason why I was disappointed in the report made, in that 
there was not a recommendation of some permanent manner in which we 
might discuss this matter in this Association and present a model to the 
country of what a Catholic high school ought to be. It seems to me that 
that is imperative in this matter. We are missing our duty unless we 
have a section or department or something permanent where the best 
thinkers among Catholic educators can get together and discuss and sift 
and formulate and finally present to us a model for a Catholic high school. 

In the second place, as to text-books. It is said we should not use non- 
Catholic text-books. But if you have no Catholic text-book that is up to 
the standard, what are you going to do? 

There is also the mooted question of affiliation. I will say for our own 
selves that we are affiliated to the University of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
to all the normal schools of the State; and we also furnish the requisites 
for any other reputable college in the United States; and if there are any 
that wish to enter into any college of letters, no matter what college, if 
they will tell us, we can prepare them. In this affiliation we have no idea 
of sending our boys or girls to the University of Ann Arbor. You need 
not tell them that, but that is the fact. What we want to do first—and it 
is a necessity—is to establish confidence in the minds of our people who 
see the splendid buildings, equipment and the staff of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. A university man comes to our school and is present at the 
classes and examines the work that we are doing; and finding that we 
can furnish the requirements for every reputable college, he goes home 
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and writes a report and says, “You have a splendid high school, and, you 
are hereby affiliated to the university in all its courses.” We read this and 
show it to the boys in the boys’ school, and to the girls in the girls’ 
school, and they go home and tell their folks-and say, “We are right up- 
to-date.” Now that is the sole object. The examiners have nothing to 
gainsay and they do not desire to say anything, as far as I can learn, 
about text-books. We are up-to-date as long as the text-books are up-to- 
date, and they see that we have sufficient equipment to do the best work 
in the sciences, 

There is another thing that struck me, and it was not quite clear in my 
mind what the Doctor meant by the middle classes. I think any high 
school that we have should be for all classes. Those that have ordinary 
talent spend two years in high school, and unless we have free high schools 
where these can go, then we will take those who have money and save 
them, and those that have no money may be lost. Now, that is not our 
intention by any:means, and therefore we must provide schools where 
all can go. 

As a matter of fact, I believe what an eminent educator has said to be 
‘true, that our high schools are our people’s universities, where the vast 
majority of those who get secondary education will have to call a halt 
and go to work. I believe in furnishing to the people just as much as we 
can in the high school, but what is done, should be done thoroughly. It 
does not follow that because boys or girls go to the high school and you 
furnish a curriculum, that they must learn everything in it. You must 
have many things in the curriculum from which a selection can be made. 

In regard to manual training, the report says with truth that public 
schools belong in part to us and that their equipment is partly 
ours because we pay our share for it. We find it very convenient 
to arrange with the authorities to use their equipment and their teachers 
of manual training at certain hours when they are not using them, and J 
think that an hour or two after school two or three times a week might 
well be spent in doing something in the workshop and getting an idea of 
what it is to be a workman. It is cultural, it is educational, and many 
other things could be said about it, but I believe they could be much 
better said by some of those who have had more experience than I have 
had in this matter. 

As regards affiliation of Catholic colleges and‘ universities. It is an 
absolute necessity. In spite of our affiliation with the university thus far 
in the five years that we have been united in the city where we had our 
fifth annual commencement the other day, we find that we have had only 
one matriculated in the university, and he did not continue there, and all 
the rest have gone to Catholic colleges and universities. 

In conclusion, I would say in addressing this honorable body and Exec- 
utive Board, that I hope they will find ways and means of doing some- 
thing by which this important question can be kept alive before us and 
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discussed in a manner that will produce the best results, and I hope that 
the Catholic high school is going to constitute and be the real link between 
the parish school and our colleges, and above all our university at Wash- 
ington. 


Rev. Francis Cassitty, S. J., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio: All 
educators must certainly favor education of every grade, elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher, provided of course it is of standard efficiency. But it 
is just possible that education, like many other good things of this earth, 
may be pushed to excess, especially along certain lines. For instance, it is 
evident at once that not every grade school can or should be developed 
into a high school, just as it is evident that every high school cannot 
grow into a college, nor every college into a university. There are then 
certain limits within which high schools can increase in number, without 
being weakened in efficiency, and beyond which they cannot go without 
so diminishing at each school the attendance, the supply of capable 
teachers and the necessary financial support, as to become worthless. 

For practical purposes, we can first consider the high school question in 
towns and then in the large cities. In towns which have six, eight or ten 
parish schools of the grammar grade, and no facilities for higher Cath- 
olic education, it would look reasonable to provide Catholic high schools, 
one for the boys and one for the girls. In most places the schools could 
be financed by the Catholics of the locality. But in such towns the boys 
should have a school separate from the girls, and they should have male 
teachers. To mingle boys and girls of the impressionable high school age 
in the same classroom, and then give them female teachers, Sisters or 
seculars, is to lower all educational ideals, and arrest the development of 
manly character in the boys. Coeducation and female teaching in boys’ 
high schools are radically wrong from a pedagogical, a civil and a religious 
standpoint. Exceptions there may be, but the general effect of such un- 
sexed education is to feminize the boys. Far better would it be for them- 
selves and their country and their Church, in my opinion, were such boys 
and young men spending their time at a mechanic’s bench, which would 
at least make men of them. The Church has clearly shown what it thinks 
vt coeducation in the Jnstructio de Scholis Publicis ad Episcopos Amer- 
icae Septentrionalis Foederatae, quoted in the Acts and Decrees of the 
Third Baltimore Council. And what it thinks of Sisterhoods teaching 
boys or young men from fourteen to nineteen years of age can be gathered 
from the rules of the various Sisterhoods, which are nearly all adverse 
to it. 

In regard to large cities where abundant provisions already exist, it is 
at least questionable whether new diocesan high schools will not do more 
harm than good. In this connection we must keep before our minds that 
every convent school or academy is a high school, and that every boys’ 
college has a high school department. In fact without such high school 
department to feed its collegiate classes, almost every Catholic male col- 
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lege in the country to-day would have to close its doors. Is there a crying 
need for new high schools in most of our large cities? There may be 
room in some cities for further expansion, but in many there would seem 
to be almost too many high schools for the number of available pupils. 
In a city for instance which has only three or four public high schools, 
why should there be six or eight convent academies and four or five 
Catholic high schools for boys? And yet this proportion is found in not 
a few places, with the result that the Catholic schools are all struggling, 
finding it difficult to secure a sufficient attendance of pupils and a proper 
income. The non-Catholics believe in concentration of effort, and in 
building up a few schools of standing and reputation; whereas we Cath- 
olics seem bent on further and further division of effort far below the 
point of efficiency. 

If we continue this clamor for high schools, and the policy be unfor- 
tunately followed without discrimination, the result will be a large num- 
ber of second or third rate high schools and a corresponding number of 
poorly educated Catholics, whose inefficiency will reflect disastrously on 
all Catholic education, and injure the good reputation we have thus far 
acquired. Moreover when the local pastors shall endeavor to direct their 
own parochial school graduates into the newly founded high schools, 
where will the Catholic colleges get the students for their own high school 
departments? When the colleges with their own pay high schools will. 
have to struggle against the new free high schools, it does not take a 
prophet to tell what will become of our old time college high school de- 
partments. Push this new idea of the free diocesan high school to excess 
if you will, but remember that by doing so, you are nailing the doors of 
the old colleges and female academies, which will soon have cobwebs 
growing over them. 

The principal if not the only argument of this high school propagandism 
is, that some deserving poor pupils of the parochial schools cannot afford 
to pay the tuition in our present high schools and academies. Is that a 
sound reason for breaking up our present colleges, high schools and 
academies? It would seem much more reasonable to help some of these 
poor pupils to pay their own way, by establishing burses and scholarships 
in the high schools we already have. It would be cheaper than to erect 
and conduct new high schools, it would improve the standard and repu- 
tation of Catholic education, and it would have the advantage of saving 
our renowned old time colleges and convent academies from the auc- 
tioneer’s block. : 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, Columbus, Ohio: I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of offering adverse criticism on the admirable study of the problem 
of the high school which has been made with so much patient and de- 
voted labor by Dr. Burns, but I feel that I ought, as a member of the Com- 
mittee which had this work in charge, to state that I believe I look at 
this subject from a different point of view. 
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Back of this study of the actual conditions are the fundamental inquiries: 
What is a high school, and what do we mean by secondary education? 
When should secondary education begin, and, when should it end? What 
should be the character of this high school education, and should all, or 
only a part of our children, be invited to partake of it? Should it be the 
same for our boys as for our girls? How shall we relate the elementary 
school to the high school, and how shall we articulate the high school with 
the college? ; 

So far as I have been able to find out I believe no complete and satis- 
factory answer to these prior questions has been proposed; at least, none 
has met with general acceptance. I would like to emphasize this point 
therefore, and it seems to me that its importance should be set in strong 
relief, that we need a thoroughgoing study of these aspects of the problem, 
so that we may be reasonably certain that our educational development 
is not proceeding at haphazard, and so that proper direction may be sug- 
gested for the high school movement, which, as Dr. Burns’ analysis of the 
actual situation shows, has already gathered such momentum. 


It is very plain to those who study the educational conditions which now 
exist in this country, that we are confronted with a situation of extraordi- 
nary confusion. If one wishes to have a description of some of the 
problems of secular educators, he may read the Fifth Annual Report of 
“the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to which 
reference has been made. There is a conflict between the American public 
high school and the American secular college in ideals, aims, methods and 
studies, that seems to offer no hope of compromise or adjustment. 

Now, I believe that the greatest difficulty with which we have had to cope 
is the fact that, in endeavoring to organize and to systematize our educa- 
tional work, we have been influenced by conditions prevailing in secular 
education. In a measure we have been compelled to adapt our work to 
these conditions, and the difficulties we have in adjusting our parish 
schools to high schools, and our high schools to colleges, come more from 
this source than from any other. I might dwell on the ways in which we 
are consciously and unconsciously influenced even by the ideals, the stand- 
ards and methods of secular education, but this does not pertain to my 
present purpose, and the members of the Committee recognize and de- 
plore this influence. The high schools described in the report presented 
to-day, have grown out of our parish schools. In my opinion, they imitate 
largely the public high school and are to some extent amenable to the 
same general criticisms. The average Catholic high school which has 
grown out of a parish school or schools is an adaptation to suit local needs 
and conditions; it has not been organized as a part of any general plan nor 
is it a part of a system. 

If we are to bring order out of chaos we must begin with the elementary 
school. There lies the crux of the problem. The elementary curriculum 
must be simplified, and the foundations of education must be laid in an 
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elementary training that shall be thorough, simple, accurate and not un- 
duly prolonged. The purpose of elementary training is to train the child 
to habits of industry and attention, to give him the rudiments of knowl- 
edge and, before all, to implant in his heart a love of virtue and religion. 
If he has learned to reverence God, to respect authority and to apply his 
mind to study, he has learned much. 

The tradition of our Catholic teaching orders is to begin the secondary 
education of those who desire a liberal education or are destined for the 
professions at the age of eleven or twelve. This education is carried on 
through preparatory school and college to about the age of nineteen or 
twenty when the young man may take up the special training for his pro- 
fession or his work in life. 

The average American boy is sent to the public high school with no 
definite purpose in view. He wants more education, but he does not 
know just what he wants nor does he know how long he is going to stay. 
The number of those who are graduated from the fourth grade of the 
high school is very small in comparison with the number of those who 
enter the first year. The high school is the chosen field of educational 
experiment. American educators of standing have declared that the high 
school as at present constituted, is a failure. The American educational 
plan of eight years elementary, four years high school, four years college 
and four years professional is not based on human nature; it has never 
been a success, and candid educators admit that it has broken down; 
and yet, it must be acknowledged that we have been conforming much of 
our work, in all departments, to this Procrustean plan. With such a condi- 
tion confronting us, is it not imperative for us to consider whether we 
are building on a secure and solid foundation? Should we not study our 
traditions and our time-tried principles; and may we not, perhaps, be able 
to afford some assistance to the American secular educator in his sore 
perplexity ? : 

I need scarcely say that my discussion is not a criticism of the paper 
which you have heard with so much profit, but it is rather an appeal to this 
Association to continue the study of this most important subject and to go 
to the bottom of it. We have discussed many things, but for the most part 
we have been sailing the educational seas without chart or compass, and we 
need to do something to plan out our course. We shall proceed with more 
security when we shall have made, with the combined wisdom of the 
eminent educators who are brought together in these annual conferences, 
a broad, historical, philosophic and Catholic study of the whole subject of 
the curriculum. 

I hope that this convention will signalize itself in the history of this 
educational movement by taking steps to organize this study in a systematic 
manner, and at the proper time I shall propose the formation of a suitable 
committee of the Association to study the problem of the curriculum and 
the general educational situation, and give to Catholic educators the re- 
sults of its labors. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL—ITS RELATION TO THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL AND TO THE COLLEGE 


REV. JAMES J. DEAN, O. S. A., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, PA, 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of this Asso- 
ciation one of our foremost Catholic educators declared that the 
most prominent characteristic of Catholic education in the United 
States at the present time is its utter lack of system. That such 
a statement could be made without eliciting any comment or 
bringing forth any expression of dissenting opinion is strong 
presumptive evidence of its truth; that so unfortunate a condi- 
tion should long continue to exist would prove a severe arraign- 
ment of the honesty of purpose of this Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 

That our parish schools are doing remarkable work, and this 
in spite of serious difficulties, cannot be denied; unfortunately, 
their field is limited and their work, because of its elementary 
character, can hardly be said to constitute an educational system. 
That our colleges are accomplishing much, and this in the face 
of almost insurmountable obstacles, is equally true. Between 
the two, however, there is a wide field, the tilling of which seems 
to have received scant consideration. Candidly we are forced to 
admit that there is no such thing as a comprehensive Catholic 
system of secondary education. The parish schools have made 
some effort to supply the need with varying success, generally 
without proper equipment and without an efficient teaching staff. 
The Catholic colleges, on the other hand, have been practically 
compelled by circumstances to establish so-called preparatory or 
high school departments, to the serious detriment of their colle- 
giate work. The imevitable result has been a lowering of the 
Catholic college standard, in accord with the general law that 
the weak borrows from the strong until both are reduced to the 
same level of mediocrity. Commercial courses, too, have been 
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introduced and the best that can be said of them is—that they 
are centers of athletic activity and of intellectual rest. Even 
grammar school or “minim” courses have found their way into 
many of our seats of higher learning. Against such, however, 
there seems to be a remedy in the enforcement of the common 
law which prohibits the obtaining of money under false pretenses, 
for intellectual training they seldom give and their nursing is 
never high class. 

That something definite ought to be done in the field of sec- 
ondary education is admitted by all. How, then, shall we ap- 
proach the task? Two things are needed for a proper treatment 
of the question—honesty and mutual cooperation. The school 
and the college must meet on some common plane, concessions 
must be made by each side and a working agreement reached as 
quickly as possible. In the first place let the school claim for 
itself no more than it actually does and let the college do no less 
than it claims. That the latter condition is not always fulfilled is 
beautifully illustrated in the saying of a well known critic that he 
could express no opinion on the merits of the current fiction be- 
cause he had not yet read the latest crop of college catalogues. 
Cooperation, too, is lacking both on the part of the Catholic laity 
and the Catholic priesthood, even those in direct charge of parish 
schools. The colleges themselves do much to accentuate this 
spirit of disunion, of which no better evidence could be offered 
than the existence in the same immediate locality of two or three 
Catholic colleges working at cross purposes, with a consequent 
weakening of each and a resultant increase in the number of 
Catholic students at the so-called non-sectarian universities. 

Our American system of education has automatically arranged 
itself in four great parts and we, by dint of circumstances, must 
follow along similar lines. These four divisions are: (1) the 
elementary school system, (2) the high school or secondary 
school system, (3) the college and (4) the professional school. 
Each of these divisions is of equal importance for the success of 
the system as a whole and each is deserving of serious considera- 
tion. The object of the elementary school is mental discipline; 
of the high school, mental development; of the college, mental 
culture; of the professional school, practical application of prin- 
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ciples to some particular sphere of activity. No one depart- 
ment, however, may be considered as absolutely independent, but 
all must work together for the attainment of the same great pur- 
pose. Each ought to shade imperceptibly into the next without 
discord and without loss of either time or effort. 

With the elementary training given in the average parish school 
little fault can be found save that too much time is devoted to 
play and too little to solid work. In the lower grades such an 
arrangement undoubtedly has pedagogical value, but in the up- 
per grades more serious effort and more concentrated attention 
would prove decidedly better. They would prevent that sudden 
transition from play to work which comes at the beginning 
of the secondary course and which, to a great extent, is respon- 
sible for the serious falling off in attendance before the high 
school training is well under way. As a remedy for this evil 
many thoughtful educators have suggested a five-year secondary 
course, the extra year to be taken from the elementary school 
period and devoted mainly to a review of the ground already 
covered but under more exacting conditions. Such an arrange- 
ment would serve a twofold purpose; it would lend light and 
color to the information already acquired and would at the same 
time prepare the pupil’s mind for the sustained effort necessary in 
his new environment. 

The question of the relation of the high school to the college 
is one of vastly greater proportions and of infinitely greater 
difficulty. For years we have heard the cry that the high school 
is the poor man’s college, that none but the idle rich can afford 
to attend higher institutions, that a university, after all, is only 
“a place where pebbles are polished and diamonds lose their 
lustre.” There is much, too, in the charge that the average col- 
lege is sadly out of touch with human interests, that the atmos- 
phere therein existing is calculated to breed class distinction and 
to unfit a man for the serious duties of life. The simple truth 
of the matter is that less than five per cent. of our youth attend 
college, and, therefore, that the high school must be, for the great 
majority, the ultimate goal. Because of this fact it is inevitable 
that those studies should be introduced into the curriculum of 
the secondary school which have an important bearing on the 
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social and economic conditions existing in the locality in which 
the particular school is situated. This natural tendency has, 
however, run riot and the result may well be called a condition 
of educational anarchy. The American scholar is noted for his 
‘smattering of knowledge on many subjects and his mastery of 
none. The aim of the high school ought to be not so much to 
impart information as to generate thought power; not so much 
to beget a readiness in retailing facts as to develop a spirit of in- 
vestigation that will seek the cause of every observed phe- 
nomenon. 

There is no denying the oft-repeated statement that the average 
American youth who seeks admission to the freshman class in 
college is not nearly so well equipped as the average English or 
European youth under similar conditions, although approxi- 
mately two years older. Many reasons are commonly assigned 
for this failure to measure up to the generally accepted standard ; 
three of them only are worthy of consideration, viz., (1) the 
American youth is not the equal in mental calibre of the for- 
eigner, (2) the American teacher is wanting in ability or equip- 
ment, (3) the American system is at fault. The first reason men- 
tioned we are not at all willing to admit, in fact we know the 
exact opposite to be the case. The second is equally untrue in so 
far as ability is concerned and, since the equipment is mainly de- 
pendent on the system, we are practically forced to the conclusion 
that the American secondary school system is faulty. Wherein, 
then, does the fault consist? 

A splendid criterion is found in the report of the Oxford 
tutors regarding the Rhodes scholars, as given in the Fifth An- 
nual Report of the President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching: (p. 57). No less than seventy-five 
per cent. of these tutors describe the American scholar as above 
the average in natural ability and willingness to work but serious- 
ly handicapped by a superficiality in knowledge. and a slovenliness 
in method. “They are attractive and attracted,” declares one, 
“but restless, volatile and never educated griindlich.” ‘They 
have a general knowledge of many things,” remarks another, 
“but have been taught nothing very precisely and have not been 
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accustomed to express themselves clearly and with precision.” 
“They seem singularly uneducated,” writes a third. ‘One notices 
among both the abler and the ordinary students the same charac- 
teristics—a great power of making a good show of a small 
amount of knowledge without probing the matter to the bottom.” 
Many of these scholars are college men, even graduates of uni- 
versities and colleges; the foregoing criticisms, therefore, affect 
alike our high school system and our institutions for advanced 
training. This fact, however, does not relieve the schools of their 
responsibility. Our weakness is precisely in those qualities which 
ought to be developed in the secondary school. The truth is that 
in attempting to do too much we have done nothing thoroughly. 
We have turned out well informed men, but not well equipped 
students. We have lost sight of the one qualification necessary 
for the successful following of a college course, ability to work 
thoughtfully and consistently. In the real preparation for ad- 
vanced study our secondary school system has proven far from 
satisfactory. 

The reason commonly assigned by high school teachers for 
their failure in this respect is the twofold nature of the duty 
devolving upon them—the equipment of the great majority for 
the business of life and the preparation of a few for college. Can 
it be that these duties are inconsistent and irreconcilable, abso- 
lutely distinct and independent of each other? If so, the college 
is out of harmony with the life of the nation and cannot long 
survive. To say the least, we must admit that the college is 
partly to blame, and this for certain very definite reasons. 
Among these we may enumerate (1) the ever changing entrance 
requirements, widely advertised but seldom enforced, (2) the 
great variety of ridiculous courses leading to a degree for any- 
thing from psychology to typewriting, (3) the vagaries of col- 
lege-bred instructors and university-trained superintendents. 
College entrance requirements and college entrance examinations, 
as at present regulated, are in many respects farcical. A great 
variety of unrelated subjects is demanded, and tests are given in 
a way that makes a true estimate of ability highly problematical. 
Syllabi are drawn up outlining the work upon which the exami- 
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nations will be based, and each individual professor immediately 
proceeds to disregard them. Perhaps the most absurd thing 
about these examinations is that they may be taken piecemeal 
over a period of two or three years, immediately upon the com- 
pletion of a particular branch, thus affording a memory test over 
a brief space of time but giving absolutely no information as to . 
the candidate’s ability here and now. It matters little what the 
student may have known two or three years ago, the point to be 
determined is—what can he do now? 

It is not the aim of this paper to outline a high school course 
that will be satisfactory to all the parties concerned, but simply 
to trace the relationship which should exist between such a course 
and the higher educational system. The college ought, in a great 
measure, to control the secondary school curriculum, since it 
is the natural complement of the latter and since both are work- 
ing toward the same end—the fitting of the mind for the real test 
of life. This control, however, should be a natural, not a forced 
one. It seems hardly fair to compel a class of twenty to pursue 
a certain line of study simply because one member of that class 
needs that particular branch to enter college. There is no room 
in a well regulated high school for a distinctive college prepara- 
tory course and the very existence of such a course is proof 
either that the school itself is not on the whole efficient, 
or that the college for which it prepares is sadly out 
of touch with the best interests of the community. To 
learn a little about many things, to have a speaking acquaintance 
with English literature and no working knowledge of English 
grammar, to have read Cicero and Virgil and be utterly unable to 
conjugate a single verb, to demonstrate the most difficult theorem 
in geometry and not know how to apply a principle to the 
simplest problem in every-day mechanics; these things do not 
constitute true secondary education. He alone is educated in the 
high school sense, who has acquired a sound knowledge in a few 
branches, and who in acquiring this knowledge has so trained his 
mind as to make it an efficient instrument for the acquiring of 
truth in any branch. The youth who is compelled to go forth 
into the world at an early age, as well as the youth who hopes to 
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enter college, must be grounded in the fundamentals and must 
have attained the mastery over a few things. 

The whole question resolves itself into a discussion as to what 
shall be required for admission to college and what means shall 
be taken to test the candidate’s fitness. The answer to the first 
part has practically been given. What the college desires 
is not breadth but depth, not a large coefficient but a high ex- 
ponent. Five branches—English, history, mathematics, Latin and 
one modern language—would not be too little to require. For 
those who wish to take up a scientific course physics might be 
substituted in place of the last year Latin. As to the method of 
admission there is room for a wide difference of opinion. Two 
such methods are in vogue, admission by certificate and by ex- 
amination; each has its advantages, each its faults. No doubt 
the college has a right to know the calibre of those who come to 
it for instruction and this right implies the further right to put 
that calibre to the test. No doubt the school, too, has certain 
rights which must be respected. A middle course might be 
adopted which could offend neither—acceptance of a certificate 
in regard to the extent of the work done, and an examination 
in fundamentals to test the quality of the mental power thereby 
developed. Such a method could not react unfavorably upon the 
high school, for it recognizes the worth of the studies therein 
pursued and merely tests the applicant’s fitness to continue a simi- 
lar course; it could not react upon the college, for the college thus 
determines for itself, not how much the candidate has done, but 
how well he is equipped to take up more advanced study. Such 
a plan wouid test the mastery of a subject and not the efficiency 
of a “coaching” system; it would, therefore, prove decidedly ad- 
vantageous to both school and college. 

The relationship, therefore, between the high school and the 
college should be one of mutual cooperation and coordination, 
working toward the development of mind power; on the one 
hand, a grounding in fundamentals, on the other, the require- 
ment of a few subjects well understood. Such an “Entente 
Cordiale” once established would render impossible the bitter 
complaints of the schoolmen against the college and the equally 
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acrimonious philippics of the college professors and administra- 
tors. 

Lest a discussion on so vital a subject result in a mere academic 
disputation, we here take the liberty of offering a few practical 
suggestions for the better coordination of our educational system. 
We respectfully suggest: 


1. The establishment of a central Catholic high school in every 
locality in which such a plan is feasible; the curriculum to be de- 
termined by the diocesan superintendent of schools in consulta- 
tion with a board consisting of one representative from every 
high school center and one from every Catholic college in the 
diocese. 

II. The establishment in every diocese of a Catholic normal 
school for the more efficient training of our teachers; or, if such 
a plan be not practical, the establishment of. a summer school for 
teachers at one Catholic college in each diocese, the work done 
at such school to count toward a degree; or if even this be not 
possible, the establishment of a college center at the mother house 
of every teaching community, the same to be under the control of 
the diocesan superintendent of schools and to be conducted by 
professors from our Catholic colleges. 

III. The gradual disestablishment of preparatory and commer- 
cial courses at our Catholic colleges, or, at least, the dissociation 
of such courses from the college proper. 

IV. A better understanding between the parochial clergy and 
the religious communities in charge of collegiate work as well as 
among these religious communities themselves, thus assuring to 
each an independent sphere of activity and guarding against the 
encroachment by one community upon a field already well cared 
for by another. 

V. This may be brought abofit in part by the organization of a 
Catholic educational association in every ecclesiastical province, 
the same to be affiliated with the National Association and mak- 
ing report thereto. 


These few ideas are presented for your consideration, not in a 
spirit of carping criticism, but in an honest endeavor to arouse 
discussion along definite lines, a discussion resulting in some con- 
certed action which shall ultimately bring about that “consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished”—a well defined and comprehensive 
system of Catholic education. 
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DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. James O’Manoney, C. S. V., St. Viator’s College, Bourbon- 
nais, Ill.: The reading of this paper I consider a very good sign of the 
times in the Catholic educational world. It shows that those who gather 
here come not merely for the sake of mutual admiration, but that they are 
brought together by a serious purpose; that they have an object in view, 
and that they feel that their souls go forth to the great work of Catholic 
education, and by reason of this devotedness to a, noble cause they are 
willing to have all the difficulties and all the defects brought to view, so 
that they may apply the remedy. 

Father Dean has examined our consciences for us. It remains for us 
to make a firm resolution of amendment and of sinning no more. He 
has exposed the defects which have grown up in the Catholic high school 
movements, defects which are perhaps the results of the manner in which 
the high school or academic department has been developed. In studying 
the high school question as far as the Catholic school system is concerned, 
we have two classes of high schools: the first and oldest, the preparatory 
departments of our Catholic colleges; and the second and new class, the 
Catholic high schools that have grown out of the Catholic parochial 
schools. I think that in both these classes there are certain defects which 
are to be remedied, and the only way to remedy these defects is first 
to make a diagnosis of the cause; to form an organization, not merely to 
read a paper, no matter how learnedly it may be compiled and how seri- 
ously it may be considered, but to get an organization such as this Catholic 
Association of America is, that will say, “This is the actual condition in 
the educational world to-day; this is the condition with which we are con- 
fronted. We are stalwart and manly enough to meet these conditions. We 
are willing to take off our coats and go to work and remedy these condi- 
tions.” We are not here to applaud ourselves for the self-sacrificing man- 
ner in which we have given ourselves to Catholic education. There is no 
doubt of the self-sacrifice of the Catholic educator. There is no doubt he 
has given his life to the work. But that is not the question. It is a ques- 
tion of the Catholic system. We have Catholic principles, we have Catho- 
lic ideas and Catholic ideals that must predominate; but in order that they 
may predominate we are to lay aside petty jealousies, self interests, and 
we have to be devoted not to institutions, but to Catholic education. In- 
stitutions may fail, but the cause shall never fail. 

It is, then, a healthy sign of the times when we look into our own edu- 
cational world and when we examine our condition, when we see and note 
the advances we are making, and at the same time raise a warning cry 
against any wrong movements or any defects that may exist. The paper 
which has just been read will accomplish a splendid result if it emphasizes 
more something which has already been emphasized in the College De- 
partment—the need of a committee appointed to give us data as to the ac- 
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tual condition. We have, I must add here, already received excellent en- 
couragement, and a great part of the work has been done for us in the 
report which was presented at the opening session by Dr. Burns. And it 
is a move in the right direction. Now it remains for us as a body, as an 
organization, to give this movement our support; and when we go back 
to our institutions as Catholic educators, no matter what may be our in- 
stitutional affiliations, to go there enthused with the Catholic cause and 
fully determined to give this movement our support. 

We know that the Educational Association is not a legislative body, but 
it should be more than a legislative body. Its influence should be such 
that every Catholic educator will take his direction from it for the cause 
of Catholic education, because it is supported in its work by the Catholic 
Church. 

Father Dean’s recommendations at the end of his paper are excellent; 
especially the institution of this committee, and also the formation, if I 
understood him aright, of organizations within the ecclesiastical provinces 
that will further the great work of the Catholic Educational Association; 
organizations that will not be distinct from, but that will be the out- 
growth, the children of the Catholic educational system. Let us put our 
ideas in force, let us put them into practice, and we will then see our 
Catholic institutions advancing along all lines. There is need of this co- 
ordination of the high school with the college and with the elementary 
school. There is a place between the grammar school and the college. 
Now, the question is, what is the extent of that place in the educational 
world? What is the work which has to be done during that period? Are 
we to take our children from the grammar school that has given. them 
two years, and put themi in the high school and say, “You study fractions 
and decimals and denominate numbers and grammar, and lose two more 
years, and then hurry up or you will be too late with your profession.” 
That is what we are doing in very many cases. Hence the need of study- 
ing this question. 

These are no dreams, no imaginations. I have studied the catalogue of 
every Catholic institution outside of the new high schools that have sprung 
up out of the parochial schools, and I find that is the condition. I read 
the first and second years’ course of the academy, the first and second 
years’ of the high school, and I find the elements of grammar and arith- 
metic in many of them for two years, and yet I have heard representatives 
of these institutions say that they lose two years in the grammar school, 
and why make them lose two years more? 

These, surely, are conditions that need to be studied and need to be re- 
moved, and I am sure that owing to the impetus which this meeting has 
given to the constructive work of Catholic education, there will be an ad- 
vance made before the next meeting which will fill us all with joy be- 
cause of the advancement of Catholic education. 
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Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.: I remember hearing it laid down 
by some one, referring to the science of apologetics, that the best way to 
answer the objection of your opponent is to re-state his objection in your 
own language and in the strongest possible way; to put it as strong as you 
possibly can, so that you yourself may see clearly the objection in its 
naked strength, with its limitations, and, seeing it clearly, see also how 
to answer it. I believe that this is the main value of Father Dean’s paper, 
that he has helped us to see more clearly some things, some defects in 
our system of education which we ought to see. 


In general, I agree heartily with what Father O’Mahoney has said about 
Father Dean’s carefully prepared and beautifully put together paper. He 
has, of course, said some hard things. But after all, when such things 
are invested in the charming literary form, which characterizes Father 
Dean’s paper, I feel that no one of us is going to get angry about it, es- 
pecially since the weather is so cool. But I would not agree to what 
Father Dean says about the utter lack of system in Catholic education, nor 
do I think Father Dean himself intends this stricture to be taken alto- 
gether literally. If that were his intention, as I am sure it is not, I should 
certainly want to register the most emphatic protest of which I am capable 
against the verity of any statement of the kind. I think, on the contrary, 
that we have a most admirable Catholic educational system. I would 
rather modify this statement and say that we have two systems of educa- 
tion. We have a college system of education, and we have a parochial 
school system of education. 


After all, perfection is a relative thing. We have to look at something 
else and make comparison. I would say that, taking our college 
system and comparing it as a system with the non-Catholic college system, 
our college system has reached a very high degree of perfection. ‘I think 
the proceedings of this convention, the proceedings of the college part, 
are ample evidence of this. I would say the same about the parish school 
system. I think we have a wonderfully perfect parish school system. 
Why, look at it! We have some things in our parish school system that 
the public school system cannot boast of having at all, and.can never hope 
to have. We have a system of national legislation for our parochial 
system. We have a national system of parochial school education. 
Our plenary councils constitute a national legislature for our parish 
school system, and we have a code of laws, uniform national 
laws, governing our parish school system. This is an element that is en- 
tirely lacking in the public school system. Perhaps it is all the better for- 
it. At any rate, it lacks an element that makes for the perfection of our 
system. Then we have, along with this general, national, or federal legis- 
lation, as you might call it, diocesan systems, independent we may say, as 
are the several States. And then, coming down closer still, we have the- 
parish. We have coordinate elements there, the teaching community and. 
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the parish priest, cooperating harmoniously. Now, these elements are 
found everywhere in the make-up of our parish school system. 

If I understand the meaning of the word “system,” I should say it would 
be very hard to find, in any organized work of any sort, in any social 
work, in any institutional work, anything that is more perfect in the way 
of a system than our parish school system, its magnitude and the character 
of its work being considered. But, as I say, I do not think it is necessary 
to take issue with Father Dean on this point, because he was quoting 
somebody else, and I do not believe he intended to say that we have no 
system of education in the strict sense of the term. 

He has certainly furnished us with a most instructive and valuable 
paper. The suggestions at the end ought to be studied carefully, and they 
ought to be discussed. It is a pity we have not more time to-night. He 
has pointed out some great problems. 

Now, in connection with the high school there are certainly plenty of 
problems. It is the meeting place of all the problems. I am not going to 
discuss them, but just to point them out for a few moments. There are 
what might be called the organic administrative problems connected with 
the high school—its connection with the college on the one hand and with 
the parish school on the other. We know what the relation ought to be. 
We have an example in Philadelphia, in the great Catholic high school 
there. The example is going to be renewed in the girls’ high school whick 
is now going up in Philadelphia, and which will be parallel to the boys’ 
high school. Then there is a group of problems which might be called 
the academic administrative problems of the high school—its academic re- 
lations to the parish school on the one hand and to the college on the 
other. This afternoon I attended a meeting of superintendents wherein 
some phases of these problems were discussed. The main question was, 
whether the parochial school course should be shortened to six years. I 
was surprised to find almost unanimity of sentiment among our parish 
school superintendents on this point. They appeared to be agreed—there 
was no dissentient voice at any rate—that it was advisable that the parish 
school course should be shortened to six years, to six grades. This is a 
most significant thing, because we find that all over the country there is a 
movement in progress in that very direction. Our most eminent educators 
are agreed that it is desirable, theoretically at least, that this should be 
done. The psychologists find reasons for it in the make-up of the boy 
and his disposition at that period. Here we have now a general senti- 
ment, at least among the more prominent educators of the country, in 
favor of that change. It is certainly a change that would work vast dif- 
ferences in both our parish schools and in our high schools and colleges, 
and their mutual relationships. 

Now, this is a problem that ought to be discussed. It is a very large 
problem. It is a problem that we cannot discuss in a meeting of this kind, 
in the few moments given to a speaker. It is a problem that demands 
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and ought to be given years of study; and the best thought that I can 
suggest, in bringing my remarks to a close, is that this body, this Educa- 
tional Association, should seriously undertake the study of this great 
problem so that Catholic educators will not only not be behindhand in its 
solution, not be merely following in the wake of the general educational 
public, but that they will be, if possible, beforehand, that they will take 
the lead, and help to solve this problem for the whole body of American 
Catholic educators. There is no reason why we cannot do it if we set 
ourselves to the task, and I would suggest that we take this work in hand 
seriously and in some effective way. 


BrotHer Icnatius, Xav.: I would like to take an exception to one 
of Father Dean’s remarks concerning the control of the secondary 
schools. He asserted that the secondary school should be’ controlled by 
the college. In one sense, yes, but as far as the material control, the 
regulating of it, is concerned, I think it entirely depends upon the 
parochial school. It ought to be the crowning part of the parochial 
school system for the simple reason, as he himself asserts, that it is the 
school in which the large majority of our children finish their education. 
It is impossible for those children to leave the city in which they reside 
in order to finish their education; and, therefore, if the secondary school 
were entirely under the control of the collegiate department it would be 
practically depriving a great number of boys of the advantages of that 
secondary education. In schools that are not very large in number, there 
is a possibility of giving the preparatory course to those who are 
ambitious enough to devote a little extra time to it. We have a case in 
our school, which is rather limited; it is a school in Virginia, where the 
boys are required to pay tuition for their Catholic school education. Of 
course there is provision made for those who are unable to pay. We 
do not turn them away on account of the money, but they are expected 
to pay. Now, our class often has in it a boy desirous of going away 
to college. We give him the opportunity; but the opportunity requires 
extra work on our part. We give him extra studies after the ordinary 
curriculum. We give him the regular course, business and English, and 
then the other requirements for college entrance we give him after 
school, and we find that the boys who desire to go to college are ambi- 
tious enough to remain after school for special work, and we have 
several who have successfully passed through college. In fact, one of 
our boys who got that training only and went to college, graduated this 
year as an A. B. with the leading honors of the class, besides winning 
the medal for English. I think the parochial school can supply the 
necessary equipment for such students, and I think that though the school 
may be small, yet the influence which it will exert by having this de- 
partment, will be a benefit to the boy and to the college also. The college 
should set the standard to be attained before our boys can enter there. Yes, 
I believe it ought to set the standard, and I think that if there were some 
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effort made toward that baneful word “affiliation” which has caused some 
agitation during the last few discussions, if our Catholic colleges would use 
some effort to affiliate our parochial schools and would encourage that 
affiliation, I think it would be a benefit, not simply. to the parochial schools 
themselves as secondary schools, and it would not only help us to create 
an ambition in our boys in the schools, but it would also be very beneficial 
to our Catholic colleges. 


Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.: I might say that I stated distinctly, 
I think, that the college was in a certain degree to control the secondary 
school curriculum. My first suggestion was that a central high school be 
established wherever such a plan is feasible, and that the curriculum be 
controlled and outlined by the diocesan superintendent of parochial schools, 
in consultation with a board composed of one representative from every 
high school center and one from every college, thereby giving a direct 
control not to the college, but to the two combined; so that the college to 
some extent has an influence upon the curriculum, but the parochial school 
has the same influence. We have taken this middle ground, that the two 
ends ought to come pretty close to determining the means. 


THE AIM AND PURPOSE OF CATHOLIC SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION, CULTURAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL 


What Part Must the High School Take in Their Attainment? 


BROTHER BEDE, XAV., ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY COLLEGE, DANVERS, 
MASS. 


It requires no very lengthy retrospect of the history of Catho- 
lic education in this country to bring us to the time when the 
high school movement took its inception. As was to be expected 
in the case of boys’ high schools, it first manifested itself in con- 
nection with the college, taking there the form of a school doing 
work preparative for entrance to that particular college or pro- 
fessional school. These academies, as they were called, were in 
no sense finishing schools. The ones exclusively for young 
ladies, however, generally bore this additional impress. 
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Public assumption of the duty of establishing and controlling 
high schools connotes a change also in their aim and purpose. 
The preparative feature of the course of study indeed still holds 
the premier place, but the dual aim of the students, demanding 
a twofold manner of treatment, gave rise to an effort to make 
the high school also a finishing school. To effect this purpose ex- 
tensions were made to the courses, entirely new ones were of- 
fered, and the election of studies allowed. Manual training, 
shop work and domestic science, and in some places agriculture, 
were made part of the school work. Whether this modification 
and enlargement of the high school has succeeded in its purpose 
to a degree commensurate with the amount of money and energy 
expended seems indeed doubtful. In fact the latest Report of the 
Commissioner of Education (Vol. II, p. 25) deplores the lack of 
a finishing character in the present day high school education. 
“It needs also to be remembered,” says the Report, “that those 
who do not wish to take the course which leads to college or 
professional school have as yet very little provision made for 
their education. We may be proud of the great number of boys 
and girls enrolled in our high schools, but we are justly ashamed 
of the meager opportunity afforded those who are to enter the 
industries.” 

Nevertheless, the demand still exists, more urgent even than 
before, that the high school be made a finishing school for the 
boy or girl whose training must end there; the cry for vocational 
schools is at our door, and the high schools seem to be the logical 
place for their introduction. How far, then, must Catholic edu- 
cators hearken to this demand? What steps must they take to 
meet it? 

Before giving any direct answer to either of these two questions 
we shall devote our attention to the consideration of a motive for 
more energetic action towards the establishment of Catholic high 
schools themselves. It is the question of the control of the child’s 
high school years in so far as religious and moral training is af- 
fected. Very clearly there has not been heretofore unanimity of 
opinion as to what the answer should be, else even the herculean 
task of supporting them would not have deterred those respon- 
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sible for our children from the attempt to maintain high schools 
in every Catholic center. 

The cultural element of a child’s education is supplied from 
many sources, his own home in some instances contributing most 
largely. But the school must cooperate with the home, it must 
reenforce the work of the home, or where proper training is 
wholly lacking, must endeavor to supply it. The high school 
is the place above all others where in the performance of this 
function the importance of religion in character moulding can 
least afford to be overlooked. In the case of Catholic boys and 
girls it is highly desirable, and even sometimes necessary, that 
Catholic influence prevail during their high school career. The 
age of the pupils, the formative state of their character, the 
readiness with which their moral principles are acquired and 
the good or evil influence these principles have on their lives, 
make it imperative that religious and moral instruction have a 
prominent place in their high school life. At no other time in 
the child’s days can so great havoc be wrought with such ease 
to the beauty, to the nobility and to the holiness of the innocent 
soul. If, then, for no other reason than to conserve the good 
done in the parish grammar school the Catholic high school is a 
necessity. 

But there are still other reasons why Catholic ideals ought to 
be impressed upon the Catholic soul during those very years 
the child is in high school. The interests of Almighty God will 
always demand zealous promoters and staunch defenders The 
Athanasius, and the Cyril, and the Ignatius, and the Xavier, and 
the Vincent of to-morrow’s history are the pure souled lads of to- 
day. Where if not in our own schools are we to look for this 
material? Let us, then, by all means implant in the young 
Catholic heart Catholic ideals. Let us bring home to our young 
the fact that with them lies a share in the making and unmaking 
of the world’s destiny. Arouse in them a sympathy with the 
Church and all her movements. Spur them on to take part in 
her good works by which are relieved the social, moral and in- 
tellectual distress of their fellowmen. Show them the lines along 
which in these matters success is always assured, and impress 
upon their minds that movements for the true betterment of 
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mankind can attain their full perfection only when based on the 
principles of the Catholic faith 

On the other hand, how easy it is for the public high school 
boy, placed as he is in an environment out of sympathy with his 
Church, to get distorted views of Catholic activities and of their 
value. He may perhaps have very foggy ideas as to what the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society stands for, but possess a fund of infor- 
mation on the benevolent character of the Y. M. C. A. He may 
even imagine his own Church stricken with a sort of paralysis 
in her missionary members when his only source of information 
on this work is some bombastic non-Catholic “From Light to 
Darkness” pageant. 

The time is indeed ripe for concerted action to acquire, to 
keep, to extend and to exercise Catholic control over Catholic 
high school children and a long step toward the attainment of 
that goal will be taken if this distinguished body will but give 
to the cause the benefit of its wisdom and the fruits of its ex- 
perience. Among the main suggestions that might receive gen- 
eral approval is the concentration of our resources. For each 
parish to attempt to support a separate high school is a waste of 
energy and money. Erect central high schools in those towns 
having more than one parish, each parish contributing to its sup- 
port in proportion to the number of students sent, or on some 
other satisfactory basis. Where the car service between towns 
is favorable to the project, the plan may be employed in the 
case of several neighboring towns, no one of which is able to 
maintain properly a separate high school of its own. An instance 
of the successful operation of this plan for the past four years 
is St. John’s Preparatory School in Danvers, Mass. This school 
is somewhat centrally located with respect to Salem, Lawrence, 
Beverly, Marblehead and some smaller places, between all of 
_ which and Danvers there exists good car service. The Catholic 
pastors of the above named cities have given their endorsement 
to the school and recommend the graduates of their parish 
grammar schools to take advantage of the excellent opportunities 
offered for furthering their studies. The pastors meet the ex- 
penses of those of their boys whom God has blessed with good 
talents but with little of the world’s wealth; the others pay their 
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own way through. Altogether, the venture has exceeded the 
fondest hopes of its promoters. During the term just closed the 
school had a regular attendance of 225 boys, of whom nearly a 
hundred were day pupils from the towns mentioned. 

The burden of supporting a system of Catholic schools is in- 
deed great, but great as it is it will be gladly borne rather than 
to risk imperilling the independence of the schools by receiving 
State aid under annoying conditions. Still, if we observe the 
signs of the times, we shall note that we are nearer to-day to re- 
ceiving justice in the matter of sharing in the school revenues 
arising from taxation than at any other time in the history of 
our country. Serious minded men other than ourselves have 
come to see that there exists no other solution for the moral and 
religious issues involved in education than the policy that Catho- 
lics have followed with sacrifice for over a generation. They 
are, therefore, disposed to further its extension to all secondary 
schools. We ought, then, to keep our claims for justice to the 
front, to see that no hampering conditions are attached to the 
granting of it, and when the readjustment does occur, be ready to 
meet the terms annexed to the apportionment of the funds and 
to give in return an honest dollar’s worth for every dollar re- 
ceived. 

A duty in this connection confronts the Catholic colleges; 
namely, that of giving more attention to the preparation of young 
men and women for the teaching profession. Let them produce 
men who will teach for the love of the profession, men 
who can realize that the satisfaction of doing something for 
the interest of one’s God and for the benefit of one’s fellowmen 
is in itself no mean reward. The religious teacher is not here 
meant, but the young man and young woman who must step in 
where no religious teacher can be had. The call is even now at 
our gates for teachers who will not look upon the Catholic school 
as a mere stepping-stone to a better position, but who will be 
ready to sacrifice the prospect of wealth for the sake of the 
principle of Catholic education. Amazing is the devotedness 
of other professional men to their calling in the face of scanty 
rewards and for a principle far less noble. May we not hope 
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to enlist even greater devotion and sacrifice in the cause of train- 
ing young Catholic souls? 

Without the trained, energetic man to take the lead, all the 
brilliant social works and enterprises which we see in the world 
about us would wither and die. In the field of Catholic en- 
deavor there is an equally great demand for the organizer and the 
man who can keep things together after they are organized. This 
brings us face to face with a feature of high school life that 
must be brought into complete harmony with all the other edu- 
cational elements that make for culture and refinement. The 
matter of high school boys’ sports must be reckoned with from 
the beginning, else here may occur the gap through which is 
flung to the winds all the distinctive good of the Catholic school. 
Coordination of athletics with the aims and purposes of a Catho- 
lic high school, so that, with no undue preponderance of atten- 
tion and effort, the admittedly good points of sports may be 
made a help in character building, demands the skillful treatment 
of the specially trained man. He must be a man of greater train- 
ing and ability than that which the athletic coach, as the high 
schools now know him, possesses. Why not, then, require that 
the man who aspires to show the high school youth how to be- 
come strong and healthy by exercise have something more to 
recommend him than the letter he won in the previous football 
season? His position among the students gives him immense 
opportunities to do good and equally immense ones to destroy all 
that is high and noble in culture. Let us, by all means, demand 
that the moral and intellectual equipment of the man we turn 
loose among our boys on the playfield be as high as that we ex- 
pect of the instructor in the classroom. Then, perhaps, we may 
expect to see the deplorably low code of ethics just now charac- 
teristic of high school athletics, give place to standards more in 
accord with what men must recognize elsewhere in life. 

Furthermore, whilst Catholic high schools ought to be open 
to all Catholic boys and girls, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that these schools are in no sense reformatory. A certain 
standard of excellence in deportment should be set as a condition 
for admission, and the ability to maintain it be required of the 
pupil in order to remain in school; for it is surely defeating the 
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end of Catholic education to have the pupil go forth with less 
esteem for persons and things Catholic than he had on entering. 
Every pupil within the school should be getting from his stay 
there something that will make him a better man. Habits of 
industry should be inculcated, interest aroused in works and 
movements for the betterment of mankind, for the extension 
of religion and the purifying of politics. The presence of pupils 
who will not respond to these motives is a continual check upon 
scholarship and culture, and in some cases an active agent in 
their destruction. The child’s year at high school is by no means 
lost, even though he has failed of success in his lessons, if 
he goes forth to his place among the toilers of the world, having 
in his mind facts, principles and interests concerning his fellow- 
men and his Creator that he did not possess before. The boy, 
therefore, who shows no sympathy with these ideals, who gives 
no indication that he is becoming a better Catholic and a better 
citizen, who shows rather a hostile attitude towards discipline 
and religion, is out of place in the Catholic high school; for no 
amount of prowess of his on the athletic field will ever salve 


over the wound he is inflicting on the very vitals of Catholic edu- 
cation. 


We are now in a position to consider the question asked 
earlier in this paper: How far must Catholic educators provide 
special courses in their high schools preparative for the profes- 
sional schools? How far must they hearken to the demand for 
vocational schools, and what steps should they take to meet this 
demand? 

The absence of anything like a finishing character to high 
school courses, outside of those followed in academies for young 
ladies, has heretofore given these institutions a sort of winnow- 
ing function in the educational system. Each year there goes 
on a sifting process which leaves at the end of four years to 
follow higher courses a very small percentage indeed of those 
who enter high school. For the past twenty years the percentage 
of graduates to the total enrollment in both public and private 
high schools has never been above 13 per cent. for any one year. 
Of the total number of graduates from both public and private 
high schools for any year, the number that had prepared for 
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college never exceeded 40 per cent. and for the year 1909-10 the 
percentage was only 34.95. Private high schools and academies 
have when taken by themseives a little better record. In 1909- 
10, 42.65 per cent. of their graduates had prepared for college, 
and there have been years when the number was nearly 62 per 
cent. of the total number of graduates. Still, even in their case, 
the percentage of graduates to the total enrollment never ex- 
ceeded 13 per cent.? 

We can, therefore, readily see that a very small number of 
high school pupils get the benefit of a compiete high school edu- 
cation, and of the number that do, nearly two-thirds are not pre- 
pared for anything definite, hence receive few further scholastic 
advantages. Two needs in the high school course at once be- 
come apparent. The first is the presence there of subjects which 
will yield:the greatest possible cultural value in four years; the 
second, some rearrangement of the course of study whereby the 
student not preparing for college may be better equipped for the 
industries. 

In respect to the first of these the Catholic high school possesses 
the exclusive advantage of being able to supply almost com- 
pletely what is needed by keeping up in addition to the classics 
strong courses in Christian Doctrine and in history, the cultural 
value of both of which is admittedly of the highest order. It is 
in the Catholic school alone that religion and morals can be 
taught with that positiveness requisite to produce results. Let 
no legitimate method or means be spurned by which this subject 
can be successfully taught. The time allotted to religion and 
the general treatment of that subject ought to be such as is 
usually accorded to any other important subject of study in the 
high school. Charts, maps, diagrams, pictures, and where pos- 
sible even motion pictures, should be made to serve their pur- 
pose. Above all, there should be systematic study, supplemented 
by reading and vivified by the live teacher. 

The cultural value of history needs no demonstration. Of 
course, the term history is here to be understood in a broad 
sense as including also civil government and other kindred 
subjects. 


1Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1909-10; Vol. II. 
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We come now to consider the next great need felt to-day in 
the field of secondary education; namely, the establishment of 
schools and courses fitting our children for the industries. The 
question confronts us: What steps must Catholic educators take 
to supply the demand? Should we immediately add to our high 
school courses new ones in the arts and crafts? Or should the 
vocational schools be entirely distinct from the high school as 
we have it to-day? Conditions exist pretty much everywhere 
throughout the country which will furnish us with a very cogent 
reason for immediate action towards their establishment. In 
some places indeed the demand for such action is almost im- 
perative if our Catholic school children are to take the part in 
the world’s affairs that we expect them to take. 

Those of our boys who do not follow a course of professional 
training have hitherto been constrained to seek employment as 
teamsters, elevator boys, car conductors, and in such like jobs in 
factories at small pay. The trades paying several times as much 
wages have been closed to them on account of the hampering 
restrictions placed by the unions on their employment as appren- 
tices. Large industries, too, are loath to employ the boy who 
is wholly unacquainted with the crafts, and the courses of manual 
training of the grammar schools are little better than useless 
to prepare him to meet shop conditions. So great is the barrier 
to his entering the trades, that we must come to his aid with an 
enlargement of our field of school work and send him forth 
from our hands fitted to take his place alongside of skilled me- 
chanics. But how can this be done? Must we further burden 
our Catholic people with the task of supporting these schools? 
For it is well from the beginning to understand that they cannot 
be made self-supporting. 

As courses in domestic science and needlework have always 
formed a part of the girl’s convent education, we shall have the 
boys particularly in mind in discussing industrial training. For 
a like reason commercial education need give us no concern. 
What we must discuss are the ways and means of providing in- 
struction in the arts and crafts for our boys. 

One solution of this problem which would possibly weigh least 
heavily on the Catholic school is that now employed in several 
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cities, and which I shall call the Fitchburg plan from its first 
coming to my notice on its adoption in that city in Massachusetts 
less than four years ago. There the school authorities arranged 
with several large manufacturing companies for the use of their 
shops, so that the high school boy spends the period allotted to 
technical training under actual shop conditions and is paid for 
the product of his hand. The same plan was later introduced 
into the Beverly high school, the shops of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company being used. 

The plan has this advantage right from the start that the boy 
realizes that he is doing real work, and is earning pay. He also 
has the advantage of being able to gauge his own progress by a 
comparison, at any time, of his work with that of the skilled me- 
chanics around him. Besides, the greater number of different 
machines and of other industrial operations such a plant affords, 
makes for a broader training than when the department of arts 
and crafts is limited to the school building. 

The plan has its opponents, of course, in those who maintain 
that the companies whose shops are used, are likely to consider 
their own interests rather than those of their pupils, and thus in 
various ways to make the training preparative for their own line 
of work, depriving it of the broad character it should possess. 
Labor unions are another element to be reckoned with in such 
an arrangement. They have already shown themselves to some 
extent hostile to the plan, and where their influence is great they 
might make the plan inadvisable for the Catholic school. 

Be these objections worth what they may, the Fitchburg plan 
seems to have considerable to recommend it in the case of those 
Catholic schools obliged to make immediate provision for such 
training. Any other solution for general application seems to be 
out of the question owing to the expense. We can assuredly 
find Catholic manufacturers in every city who will be ready to 
cooperate with Catholic educators in this matter. Arrangements 
satisfactory to all concerned can be effected and the work begun 
at once. 

In default of such arrangement as we have been considering, 
we can do the next best thing by introducing those trades requir- 
ing least expensive equipment. Though the expense of industrial 
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training on a scale as large as the times demand seems prohibi- 
tive of any immediate general application of the arts and crafts 
to our schools, still there are several useful and honorable trades 
that can be taught with very little expense beyond the first cost 
of installing the plant. Take bricklaying, for example. Most of 
the material can be used over and over again. Carpentry even, 
will not be found beyond the means of many schools. In learn- 
ing the trade the boys can make useful articles, the value of 
which will surely cover the cost of the raw material used. The 
repairs which the young mechanics could put on the school build- 
ing itself would make that branch of training far from burden- 
some. As for other trades, local conditions will determine their 
practicability. But everywhere Catholic educators will find it 
quite within their power to do something to meet the present 
general demand for industrial training in our schools. 

For some parts of our country agriculture must take prece- 
dence in the vocational school. Here, it seems, the problem of 
ways and means is not so difficult. The success of the school 
garden movement in New York City and in several other places 
gives an assurance that if done systematically the course can be 
made attractive, profitable and inexpensive. 

Local needs will soon suggest what phase of agriculture ought 
to be emphasized. In one place it will be the dairy, in another 
poultry raising, in still another it will be the scientific treatment 
of the soil or the raising of cereal crops. But wherever the de- 
mand exists for agriculture in our schools, we can surely meet 
it; for the question of expense in this connection is far less em- 
barrassing than when considered in reference to the other arts 
and crafts. 

Finally, whatever demands the times are making upon the 
Catholic schools, whatever the needs we ourselves have noted in 
the system, our attitude should always be characterized by the 
greatest confidence that God will provide the means and the help. 
Animated with such sentiments we should not hestitate, when 
once we see what is wanted, to adopt any policy and to start any 
work from which will accrue help to our children and glory to 
God. 





RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


VERY REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, D. D., PH. D., OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We bring to a close this evening one of the most successful 
meetings in the annals of the Catholic Educational Association. 
The purpose of this Association is expressed in its title. It is 
educational and it is Catholic. It treats of all the various and 
complex problems that present themselves in the field of educa- 
tion. It looks at them calmly, and it looks at them in the light 
not only of educational experience, but also of our Catholic Faith; 
and in that light it undertakes to solve these problems, not for 
one day, nor one year, nor one generation, but for all the years 
and for all the generations to come, so long as man shall need 
to walk in the light of faith and with the help of education 
towards his eternal home with God. 

The way in which the Association undertakes to solve these 
problems, the spirit and the method which direct our efforts, 
must be very clear to all those who have followed our program 
and its execution during the past three days. You must have 
noted this one feature, namely, that Catholic educators are not 
afraid to face a question. We do not disguise the fact or try to 
hide from ourselves that education has difficulties; but we look 
those difficulties squarely in the face and we seek counsel frankly, 
candidly, of each other, and when the various expressions of 
opinion have been duly weighed, then the Association as such 
gives voice, at least in the way of advice or of suggestion, for the 
betterment of our educational work. 

But underlying all these evidences of method, back of all the 
discussions that have filled these three days, there is something 
that is more essential, something that you could not but 
notice, and that is that with us Catholics education and religion 
are inseparably bound together. They may not be reiterated at 
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every moment; they may not be stated in so many terms by 
every speaker who appears on this platform; that is not neces- 
sary; but the keynote, the motive that runs through all the work 
of this Association, whether in this great city or in any other 
part of our country—the motive is one and the same, namely, 
education must be religious and religion must be educational. It 
is with this in view that I made bold, when I was asked for a 
subject, to say, “Religion in Education,” and I might have said 
with equal justice, as I say it now, “Education in and with and 
through and for religion.” Evidently here we have two distinct 
terms. One is education and the other is religion. I am not 
going to try even to explain the first of these, namely, education ; 
for I take it for granted that most of you at least have followed 
the meetings of the Association since Monday, and so much has 
been said about education, about its meaning, its methods, its 
ideals, its aims, its practical carrying out, that I really do not 
see what could be added in the way of a fuller enlightenment, 
or of a deeper wisdom on a subject which has been so amply 
discussed. But I do think that the moment is opportune, at the 
close of this meeting of the Association, to look at the other 
term in the title. 

What is religion? I know that a great many of you will say: 
he is going back almost to the first page of the catechism, and 
it is true. And not only to the first page, but to the first line on 
that page. What is religion? I raise the question here and I 
present it to you, for this reason: that if we propose to have re- 
ligion in education or a religious system of education, then evi- 
dently the very first requisite is that we should understand very 
clearly what we mean by religion. It will not do, in a case like 
this, and in a cause like ours—it will not do to satisfy ourselves 
with any vague notion of what religion was, or what it is, or 
what it might be. The moment you make religion a vague thing, 
an indefinite thing, you take the life out of it. Religion, by its 
derivation, must be definite, must be clear, must come right down 
to details, to the facts of life. As long as it simply floats in the 
air, as long as it tries to get the aeroplane habit, it is not religion ; 
and we as Catholics have and must have a very clear, definite, 
exact notion of religion when we advocate the teaching of re- 
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ligion in the schools. I do not think that it is necessary on this 
occasion to explain more in detail what you and I and all Catho- 
lics understand by this word “religion.” We mean, as you all 
know, a system of beliefs and a system of practices. Religion 
means believing and doing, and if you eliminate either one or the 
other, thereby you destroy the very essence of religion. The 
Catholic Church has never held that religion consisted merely 
and solely in subscribing to a given formula of belief. The 
Church has her formulas, and they are sacred, and they are put 
out before all mankind with an authority that comes not from 
man, but from Him who said, “Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations.” But the Catholic Church has insisted from the be- 
‘ginning that religion means the carrying out in life, in action, of 
those things which are implied in the faith that we profess. 
“Faith,” we insist with the Apostle, “faith without works is 
dead.” And it is equally true, as the Apostle again says, that 
“without faith it is impossible to please God.” We believe, we 
act in accordance with that belief, and there is religion. And 
when we speak of religion in education, we mean this: that the 
child, from the first day he enters school, is to be taught certain 
things that he shall believe, but he is also to be trained to act in 
accordance with that belief. I simply mention these things which 
are the A, B, C, of every Catholic education. 

Now, some few years ago, not more than two decades, when 
the question of religion in education or religion in the schools, 
was on the platform, a great many people said, ‘““You cannot put 
religion in the schools because of the nature of education.” And 
one of the most distinguished men who ever held the post of 
United States Commissioner of Education said in my hearing, at 
a certain meeting in Boston: “We cannot put religion in the 
schools, because religion has one method and the school has an- 
other method.” And he was too good a man at heart to say that 
religion had no value, but at the same time he was perhaps too 
shrewd in another respect to admit that education and religion 
could live together in the same schoolhouse. More recently, 
quite recently, the objection—let us put it that way—the objec- 
tion has turned on the other element in the equation. Now we 
are told what religion is. This name “religion” has come down 
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to us through a great many centuries. It has come down to us 
from the days of pagan Rome. It has come down to us through 
the Ages of Faith. It has survived the storms of the sixteenth 
century, and it is still understood in a very definite way, both by 
those who are within the Catholic fold, and by those who are 
outside that fold. And in all this time and all these acceptations 
religion has been understood as some sort of a relation between 
the soul of man and his Maker. 

But quite recently, very lately, we have been given a new de- 
scription of religion, and this new description has not come to 
us from over the sea; it has not come to us by any telegraphy, 
wireless or otherwise. This new description met the Association 
shortly after its arrival in the city of Chicago. And religion is 
therein described as a partnership enterprise for refining and 
strengthening character. I do not believe that there is a single 
one here—I am sure that there is not a Catholic in this whole 
country or on the globe itself—that will not say that religion re- 
fines and religion strengthens. But when we are told that re- 
ligion consists merely in this, in strengthening and refining 
character, then we have a right to ask a few questions. Note 
this, that in the description given there is not the slightest refer- 
ence to God; and yet if religion does not mean some relation be- 
tween the human mind and God, what in the name of the 
English language does religion mean? When we are told that 
religion consists in or is a partnership enterprise for refining and 
strengthening character, we may ask this question: Who is to 
determine what strength or refinement of character means? 
There are a great many people in this world of ours who have 
a wonderful strength of character, a wonderful force of will, 
and when we ask how they employ it, how they expend 
that strength, too often we find that they expend it and 
employ it in warring against the very things for which religion 
exists. There are thousands of people in this country and in 
other countries who have attained to refinement of character, 
and neither you nor I would trust’ them one block away. So 
mere refinement of character and strength of character are 
something purely relative, the meaning of which you must define 
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before you can bring them into connection with religion, and 
much more before you dare identify religion with them. 

We are told that in this age it makes no difference to the 
religious mind whether you speak of the power that inspires us 
as God or Jehovah, or the fundamental unity, or “the scheme of 
things,” or the power that makes for righteousness. I regard 
that as one of the most remarkable statements ever made in con- 
nection with this subject by an intelligent speaker or writer. 
To say that it makes no difference in matters of religion, how 
we think of the Supreme Being, is to cancel at once all the 
meaning that all the centuries have put into the word “religion.” 
Does it make no difference to you or to me whether, when 
we kneel down to worship, we shall worship Almighty God, a 
personal being, or worship the “scheme of things’? Is there 
one of you here that ever thought of addressing a prayer to the 
Unknowable Being or to the Fundamental Unity? And since we 
speak about religion in education, and since we _ insist 
upon keeping religion in education, just picture to your- 
selves a situation like this, where the teacher takes the little boy 
or the little girl, and says, “My dear child, kneel down there and 
worship or pray to or implore”’—what? “The scheme of things.” 
There are limits to absurdity, but I do not know whether they 
have ever been discovered. 

We are told that the one thing the religious mind has to dé 
is to reach out, physically and mentally and morally, for the 
highest human values. That is one of the most beautiful phrases 
that was ever written or spoken or printed—“the highest human 
values.” Its beauty lies precisely in this, that each and every 
one of us can give the phrase any meaning that we choose. What 
is the highest human value? What is a value of any kind? 
What is a human valug? What is one of the original human 
values? What is a higher value, and what is the highest value 
of all? These things have never been settled in any human court 
or by any human philosophy, and they never can be settled ex- 
cept by a revelation from above, which shows us men what our 
value is and what our lives are worth. Secret prayer has noth- 
ing to do with one’s full religious duty? Then what has any- 
thing to do with religious duties? It is not fifty years since the 
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charge was made against the Catholic Church and its views of 
religion, that we are external, that we are all for outward form. 
We, of course, denied that, but every time our worship was 
mentioned it was mentioned as something purely external. It 
was said that there is nothing underneath it all, there is no heart 
to it, there is no soul to it, there is no inner prayerfulness to it, 
and so on and so on. And now, we are told—wonderful fact— 
at the opening of the twentieth century, we are told that secret 
prayer—that is, I suppose the prayer of the mind, the prayer of 
the heart—has nothing to do with the fulfillment of our religious 
duty. I can only infer that the fulfillment of our religious duty, 
in the mind of those who take this view, consists merely in an out- 
ward compliance, with what? With something that they happen 
to like. But that is not the Catholic idea of religion. 

Now, not to multiply citations, let me add just this one more, 
and I add it out of a sense of fairness. I have been acting the 
part of critic up to this time, and a critic, if he deserves the name, 
must present both sides of the case. I want to add just this one 
phrase more: religion and morality, we are told from the same 
source, did not come down from Heaven. Now, if the word 
“religion” here means religion as heretofore described or de- 
fined, then that is a perfectly true statement; for religion as a 
partnership enterprise did not come down from Heaven. But 
now note this further point, namely: so far as religion and 
morality are described as partnership enterprises, and merely as 
such, for strengthening and refining human character, not only is 
it true that they did not come down from Heaven; it is also true 
that they are not going to lead anybody from this earth up to 
Heaven. 

I have noted these various points, not because I think that 
we have such a very serious matter on hand, but for this reason: 
I think that education, the educator or the system that will give 
out such an idea of religion shows himself or itself less worthy 
of our confidence. You know that with all men and with 
all women religion is a sacred thing. Whether it be our Catholic 
faith or some other Christian belief, religion is not a thing to be 
touched on lightly; it is a thing that goes deep down into the 
heart and into the soul; and when any one attempts to describe 
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religion he must not only think of his logic, and his philosophy, 
and his history, but he must also think of the thought and the 
feeling of the human heart and the human mind in which religion 
dwells; and to describe religion in that way is to make it of less 
value. And I will add this, which you will already have. antici- 
pated, namely, that if that be the meaning of religion, then we 
do not stand for religious education in that sense, nor do we 
stand for any alliance between the schools and religion or be- 
tween the Church and the school. 

You know full well that we mean something else. We mean 
that the boy and the girl who go through the Catholic school 
shall have been permeated not merely with ideas about religion, 
not merely with definitions of religious duty, but with the spirit 
of religion, of shaping their lives in accordance with the law of 
God. The whole work of this Association culminates in this one 
result, namely, that religion shall not be an appendix or addition 
to the studies of the school, but religion shall pulsate like a vital 
stream through every part of our course of education, and shall 
vitalize every element there; and while it stoops down to ac- 
commodate itself to the needs of the little child, it shall gently and 
gradually lift the mind, the thought, the will of the child beyond 
the present range of things, beyond the horizon that we survey 
with our eyes, to a higher world, to a world where dwells that 
God who is the fundamental unity, but something more; who is 
the power that makes for righteousness, but also the power that 
defines what righteousness is; who is, if you please, the Author 
of this scheme of things which we call the universe, and who re- 
veals Himself alike in the circling orbs that we survey in the 
firmament and in the eyes of the child that sits before us in our 
Catholic schools. 
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VERY REVEREND F. X. MC CABE, C. M., PRESIDENT OF DE PAUL 
UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Among the various questions agitating the minds of thinking 
men and women of the present day is the all-important subjéct 
of education. We are living in an age of fads and fancies, and 
men are making experiments along all lines, and education has 
not escaped the damaging influence of the mania for change. 
One new system after another has been tried as an improvement 
upon the trusted and tried system that has weathered the storm 
of centuries. 


We, as a body, have been, during the past three days, occu- 
pied in discussions all tending to the betterment of our system 
of education, which we believe to be the only system of educa- 


tion—a system which carries with it all that is perfect and true 
in education, for by education we understand the development 
of the rational creature, which means nothing more than that as 
man is composed of a body and a soul, these two distinct forces, 
united in the one being, must be developed side by side if we are 
to have a perfect individual. 

The world is constantly making progress, so we are told, along 
all lines, but it is a question as to whether the world is making 
any substantial progress in the great field of education. To 
judge of the merits of any particular system of education we 
must understand what the essentials of education really demand, 
and as we have said that education means the development of a 
rational creature, we must naturally come to the conclusion that 
no system can be perfect unless it supplies the essentials neces- 
sary for the thorough development of such a creature. 

Now, every human being coming into this world represents a 
distinct phase of humanity, there being no two alike in every 
respect. There is in every man that which constitutes him a 
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man—human nature. But there is more than this. There is 
given to each man something which is given to no other human 
being, and that something is his own individuality. He comes 
from the hand of his Creator with a body which is material, 
animated by a soul which is spiritual. He is a creature endowed 
with a body and a soul, endowed with an intellect, and guided by 
a will. These are his own. They belong to no other creature. 
They are his through life, and will be his for all eternity. God 
Himself could not destroy them without destroying his nature. 
This body, this intellect, this will, this individuality, is his, but 
not for himself alone. It is his that first and above all he may 
honor and glorify the God who made him, and thus attain eternal 
happiness hereafter. The body must be cared for; its physical 
powers must be developed; the intellect must be taught to follow 
after and learn its object—truth, that it may direct the will in 
seeking after its object—good. 

Education is the sole means to this end, and therefore it must 
possess these essential qualities: It must be physical, intellectual 
and moral. Let any one of these essentials be wanting, and your 
system of education is false. It stands to reason that if we train 
and develop the physical powers of a man to the detriment of his 
intellectual and moral powers, we are but sending forth into the 
world a mere brute. If, on the other hand, we develop his physi- 
cal powers and his intellectual powers, paying no attention 
whatsoever to the training of his heart in the lessons of morality 
and virtue, we send into the world a villain cool and crafty, with 
wit enough to plot and power enough to execute all crimes and 
shames, and cunning enough to avoid detection. In these two 
cases the system of education would be imperfect, because want- 
ing in one of its essentials. If, however, we devote ourselves to 
the development of the physical powers, the training of the intel- 
lect and the fostering in the heart of the desire of moral and 
virtuous living, we are sending into the world a perfect man, a 
masterpiece of God’s creation, upon which the Creator looks 
down, and can say, as of the rest of creation—“It is good.” 

This is in reality the perfect system of education. Is it the 
system of the present day? We could hardly claim such per- 
fection for the education in our country—for education as it is 
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understood in the institutions of our country at the present day— 
for there can be no moral training where God is excluded, and 
in our system of education as it is understood in our country 
to-day, God is necessarily excluded, and as a natural consequence 
religion must be excluded. Our common school system, by 
reason of its constitution, cannot lay claim to perfection, because 
of its godlessness. So also is it true of our colleges and uni- 
versities claiming to be non-sectarian. They are imperfect in 
their system of education, for there can be no morality without 
religion, and religion is necessarily banished from any institution 
claiming to be non-sectarian. The results of such a system of 
education are only too apparent in the everyday life of our 
country. We have but to cast our eyes around about us, to pick 
up our daily papers, to study the conditions of the times in the 
business, the social and the political world, to realize the awful 
havoc resulting from the godless system of education so preva- 
lent in our country. The awful records of the divorce courts, 
the overcrowding of our jails and our penitentiaries and the 
various State institutions for the reformation of our boys and 
girls, all cry aloud against the system of education as it is un- 
derstood in our country to-day. The total lack of reverence 
manifested in the younger generation of to-day, the want of re- 
spect for age, the indifference to all things pertaining to the 
supernatural or to the religious life, the direct opposition to all 
constituted authority, the trampling under foot of the sanctity of 
the home, race suicide, feticide, and all the unmentionable crimes 
of society to-day, increasing at a most rapid rate, also prove 
the imperfection of the system of education as understood in 
our country to-day. It is not my intention to decry our common 
school system, for there is no one who will deny that the system 
of education in our country is, as far as it goes, almost perfect, 
but the trouble lies in the fact that it does not go far enough, 
and the reason that it does not go far enough is that it does not 
embrace the development of the heart or the training of the 
individual in moral and virtuous living. 

Tell me not that the home can supply the deficiency in this 
respect. It may be true in some cases that the influence of the 
home is such that it may be able to counteract the evil influences 
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of such a system, but these cases are so rare that the great ma- 
jority always suffer. Even where home influences are what 
they should be, there is, to say the least, great danger of perver- 
sion, for the spirit prevailing throughout the higher institutions 
of learning in our country tends to destroy rather than foster 
the belief in God upon which rests the foundation of all morality. 

There is, in all that I have said so far, nothing intended to- 
wound the feelings or the susceptibilities of any man or class of 
men. It is the God-given duty of every man to look the ques- 
tions of the day full in the face, and to speak the plain truth, 
even though by so doing he forfeits the favor of the people. 
The man who for the sake of popular favor will connive at 
error, conceal the truth or openly deny it, is a moral coward 
unworthy of the name of man. This must necessarily be the 
judgment of all right thinking and broad-minded citizens, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic alike, at the present day. 

We have been taking a rather dark and gloomy view of things, 
but it is not because we believe that all is dark, or because we 
are urged on by a spirit of pessimism. Far from it. We be- 
lieve—we know—that this world was made for better and 
brighter things, and we further know that the better and brighter 
things can be had if we but open our eyes and look for them. 
As Catholics we know beyond the shadow of-a doubt that we 
possess the real, true and perfect system of education, because 
in our system of education are fulfilled all the essentials neces- 
sary to the perfect development of the rational creature, man. 
l’rom the very first day on which the Savior said, “Go teach all 
nations,” the Church established by Him as His visible represen- 
tative on earth, and vested with His authority, has gone on 
fostering education and dispelling the darkness of ignorance by 
that light which illumines the intellect and directs the will of 
man that he may know the truth and ever follow after it. Not 
until our enemies succeed in obliterating from the pages of his- 
tory the records of the past nineteen centuries—records that are 
written in gold—will they be able to convince thinking men, no 
matter what their beliefs may be, that the Church has ever 
proved unfaithful to the grand mission confided to her, to teacly 
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all nations, to educate and uplift mankind. She has done it only 
by making untold and innumerable sacrifices. She has done it, 
not indeed so much by the number of her schools, colleges and 
universities of learning, though as a matter of fact they are 
innumerable, as by the adoption of a system of education that 
answers every essential needed for the development of the 
rational creature, man—a system of education which is physical, 
intellectual and moral. 

She claims the right to educate her own children in her own 
schools, even though they be supported by sacrifice that has 
meant everything to her. She claims this right because she 
wishes to be at liberty to instill into their young hearts and minds 
that first of all they are moral agents, and have a duty to per- 
form which must be a guiding star in their every act through 
life, both to themselves and in their relations with their fellow- 
men. 

It is not an unknown thing to the generality of the reading 
public that for many years, and even in this day of so-called en- 
lightenment, the Church has been charged with the crime of 
having set her heel on progress, dwarfing the intellects of men 
by forbidding them to enter the fields of investigation—all this 
because thus she will be able to accomplish the crime of which 
she is accused—keeping the minds of men in bondage through 
ignorance. 

The accusation is false, false as the false hearts of the false 
men who utter it. It needs no refutation. In answer to those 
who bring against her such an accusation she proudly points to 
her sons and daughters who are the admiration of the world in 
every walk of life, in arts and in science. In every branch of 
‘education she walks before them, leading the way, and supplying 
the means to penetrate and dissipate the darkness of ignorance 
by the divine light of truth. The masterpieces of painting, 
sculpture, music and literature over which the world raves even 
at the present day, are the work of her sons, who drew their 
inspiration from the beauty of her teachings and ever found in 
her a wise and prudent guide to true greatness. She gave to the 
world a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, a Canova, a Dante, an Al- 
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bertus Magnus, a Thomas Aquinas and an Augustine, and a host 
of others equally great. In the field of science her sons are in- 
numerable. We need only mention Copernicus, Regiomontanus, 
Galvani, Volta, Ampere, Ohm and a host of others. These 
were her sons, brought up under her influence, educated in her 
schools, fostered by her maternal care and guided by her doc- 
trines. When the barbarian hordes raged from all sides upon 
prostrate Europe and threatened to blot out all that was known 
by the name of culture, she boldly set out to conquer them, not 
by fire and sword, but by instructing them in the principles of 
Christianity. Her institutions of learning were open to all, and 
her monks and scholars labored assiduously in the work of 
civilizing these barbarians, until at length she was crowned with 
success in placing the foundation of all that is good in modern 
civilization. No historian of any merit can or will refuse to 
pay tribute to the monks and religious who in the Middle Ages, 
called by our enemies the Dark Ages, in the solitude of their 
monastic life spent their time in the work of preserving the 
monuments of ancient literature. 

Look these facts in the face and tell me, can’ there be any truth 
in the charge of those who accuse the Church of fostering 
ignorance by preventing culture? Rather than foster ignorance 
she would have her children go forth not as the followers of 
the crowd, but as leaders, and that they may not walk in dark- 
ness themselves, and thus lead others into darkness, she casts 
around them the light of her knowledge, preparing them for the 
work by an education thoroughly moral, because based upon the 
principles of eternal justice, thoroughly intellectual, because 
based upon the principles of eternal truth, and thoroughly 
physical because based upon the principles of clean living, of 
pure and noble lives. 

Thus we see that the world of to-day has within its reach the 
system of education that will fit men and women for the great 
battle in life. The question, however, confronts us—what are 
we, as a body, doing for the maintenance of such a system of 
education? What are the Catholics of to-day doing to make 
more and more perfect in its detail that which was given sub- 
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stantially perfect in the command: “Go teach all nations.” Are 
the laity of to-day vitally interested in the great work of Catholic 
education? Would they not by comparison with their non- 
Catholic brethren be put to shame? Is it not a fact that our 
Catholic laity have been for too long a time totally inactive and 
inattentive to the great cause of Catholic education? It must be 
acknowledged that as far as elementary education is concerned 
our Catholic people have by many sacrifices huilt up a wonderful 
system of parochial schools throughout our country. But when 
we have said this is it not true that we have said practically all? 
As we read the columns of our papers and come upon the ac- 
counts of the tremendous funds that are being applied by men of 
no denomination, either to the dechristianizing of education or 
to the furthering of sectarian views, is it not enough to bring 
the blush of shame to our cheeks to think that men will sacrifice 
so much for the furtherance of error, and we ourselves will re- 
main passive and refuse to make the sacrifice necessary for the 
carrying on of the great work of educating men and women 
after the manner that God has designed they should be educated ? 
It is not because there are wanting men and women who are 
ready to sacrifice their lives in the service of education, devoting 
their days to the classrooms and their nights to study, wearing 
out their physical, mental and nervous energies in the great cause 
of education, that we are so hampered in the great work of 
Christian education. It is rather because there are not those 
who are willing to sacrifice their pockets to support those who 
wage the war by supplying to them on the field of battle the 
munitions of war. 

It is time that an active crusade should be inaugurated to 
make the laity understand that this work of higher educa- 
tion—for it is principally in the field of higher education that 
we are unsupported—is not the work alone of priests and 
Brothers and Sisters who have consecrated their lives to God, 
but that they themselves have an equal burden and responsi- 
bility to bear in this great work of Catholic education. As 
we look over our country we see the institutions in which 
the divinity of Christ is denied, immorality as the direct re- 
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sult of irreligion fostered by the teaching of men who openly 
proclaim their independence of any moral code or any creed 
whatsoever—men who would teach the doctrines of free love 
to the destruction of the home, men who would teach the 
right of a man to put aside his lawful wife and live with an- 
other or others, as he should choose, men who would teach 
the murder of innocence, men who would teach that all morality 
depends upon the conventions of man—that these institutions 
are supported by the millions donated by men whose sole 
purpose seems to be the uprooting of every noble desire in the 
human heart. 

On the other hand, we see the institutions striving for the 
betterment of the human race by more perfect education of 
the individual rational creature, fulfilling in their system of 
education the three essentials requisite to the thorough de- 
velopment of the human being, struggling along almost to- 
tally unaided, and kept alive solely by the sacrifices of the 
men and women who have devoted their lives to the active 
service of God in Christian education. What a pity that such 
should be the case! What a shame that our Catholic men and 
women of wealth seem so lost to a sense of their duty and 
their obligations to their fellowmen that they cannot see that 
the greatest boon that they could confer upon their fellow- 
men would be the gift of a thorough Catholic education. 

Let us hope that the day is at hand when our Catholic lay- 
men will take a more active interest in the great work of 
Christian education; that this active interest will prompt 
them to open their purses to support Catholic education, not 
by words, but by deeds, deeds that will be counted in endow- 
ments and funds for the support of the institutions of learn- 
ing under the guidance and direction of the Catholic Church, 
for by so doing they will be furnishing the munitions of war 
for the combating of the evil influences that are sapping the 
very foundations of our American life to-day—influences that 
in the course of time must necessarily bring about the de- 
struction of the government of which we are at the present 
time so proud. For after all it is only through Christian edu- 
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cation that we shall have men and women true to all that is 
noble in manhood and womanhood, that we shall have the 
social and religious atmosphere purged from the infidelity 
and atheism by which it is at present contaminated, that we 
shall have scholars whose enlightened minds shall be guided 
by a will strengthened in morality, an undaunted will, fol- 
lowing good as their object, and avoiding evil, not because 
sooner or later it will be found out, but because it is evil and 
therefore against the dictates of a God-fearing conscience. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 27, 1911, 2:30 P. M. 

The President, Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., opened the 
meeting with prayer, and after addressing a few words of wel- 
come to the delegates, announced the first paper on “The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching—Its Aims 
and Tendency,” by the Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., of 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. The paper was discussed by 
Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C. At the conclusion of this discus- 
sion the President announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 

Nominations: Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J.; Rev. A. J. Kreidt, 
O. C.C.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M.; Rev. Vaughn. 

Resolutions: Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; Rev. J. P. 
O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.; Rev. P. A. 
McDermott, C. S. Sp. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1911, 9:30 a. M. 
After the opening prayer, a paper was read by Rev. Alphonsus 
Dress, of St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Ia., on “The Position 
Which Music Should Occupy in a College Course.” Discussion 
followed. The Committee on Entrance Requirements through 
Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Chairman, made the following 
report: 


The Committee suggests the following definition of a unit: A 
subject in secondary work pursued for a year of at least thirty- 
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six (36) weeks, taught five (5) periods a week, each period at 
least forty-five (45) minutes, shall constitute a unit. 


This definition of a unit accepted, the Committee submits the 
adoption of these three points: 


1. That colleges demand sixteen (16) units for entrance to the 
freshman year of any college program of studies. 


2. That preparatory programs of studies leading up to the 
various college programs of studies be formulated in detail. 


3. That the amount of work represented by a unit in any given 
subject shall be clearly and fully outlined. 
MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., Chairman, 
James O’Manoney, C. S. V., 
DaniEL McHuau, C. M., 
James J. Dean, O. S. A. 


On motion, the report was accepted and approved as far as the 
work progressed. The meeting then adjourned to permit the 
members to take part in the joint meeting of the College and 
Parish School Departments in the College Theatre. 


PROCEEDINGS OF JOINT SESSION OF COLLEGE AND 
PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


A joint meeting of the College and Parish School Departments 
was held at the College Theatre on Wednesday, June 28, at 10:30 
a.m. Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., President of the College 
Department, presided, and Rev. F. W. Howard acted as secre- 
tary. A paper was read by Very Rev. J. F. Green. O. S. A., on 
“Catholic Education in Advance of the Grammar Grades.” An 
animated and prolonged discussion followed, and at 12:30 p. m., 
the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


TuHurspay, JUNE 29, 1911, 9 a. M. 
The session was opened with prayer said by the President. 
Very Rev. A. J. Burrowes, Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, presented the following names for the offices of the Col- 
lege Department: 
President—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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Vice President—Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., Dubuque, Ia. 

Members of General Executive Board—Rev. John A. Conway, 
S. J., Washington, D. C.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., Villa- 
nova, Pa. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the College Depart- 
ment—Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John 
A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., West De Pere, Wis.; Rev. Claude Wie- 
mann, O. S. B., Collegeville, Minn.; Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, 
S. J., Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
Bourbonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, 
Ohio; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. 
Patrick F. O’Brien, A. M., Milwaukee, Wis.; Brother Maurice, 
F. S. C., Ellicott City, Md.; Brother Bede, Xav., Baltimore, Md. 


A motion was made and carried that .the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast one vote for all the names presented by this com- 
mittee. This was done, and the nominees were declared the of- 
ficers of the Department for the ensuing year. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented by 
Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., and after slight changes and 
amendments the resolutions were unanimously adopted. It was 
moved by Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., that the paper on 
“The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching— 
Its Aims and Tendency,” be recommended for publication as a 
bulletin, to be printed by the Association and given wide circula- 
tion. The motion was carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: The matter will be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Board this afternoon. Before we hear the paper of the day 
there are a few suggestions that I would like to propose to the 
members of the College Department. In the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the College Department last October, and 
in the meeting which was held Monday evening, it was proposed 
that we reduce the number of Sections to three; first, the Sec- 
tion of Languages and Literature; second, the Section of 
Philosophy and History; third, the Section of Mathematics and 
Science. It was the wish of your officers that this be submitted 
to the Department for discussion. 
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BrorHerR BERNARDINE: I wish to ask whether that would 
merge the Modern Languages Section with the Latin and Greek 
Section. 


THE CHAIRMAN: All languages, ancient and modern, would 
be taken care of in one section. It was considered that the ma- 
jority of those who come to the convention, and who represent 
the colleges would like to hear as many of these papers as pos- 
sible; afid then in some sections complaint was made that there 
were very few to attend. : 


Rev. B. P. O’Reilly moved the adoption of the suggestion. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Rev. Patrick O’Brien, A. M., of Milwaukee, Wis., is Chairman 
of the Section of Languages and Literature; Rev. J. A. Conway, 
S. J., of Washington, D. C., is Chairman of the Section of Philos- 
ophy and History; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., of Chicago, IIl., 
is Chairman of the Section of Mathematics and Science. 


THE PRESIDENT: There was another matter that came before 
the members of the Executive Committee last October, and also 
last Monday evening. It is that the College Department should 
include colleges and secondary schools. Is it advisable to have a 
high school department or academic department? We know that 
in our colleges the high school department is a very large depart- 
ment of the best Catholic colleges of the country; the majority 
of the students in every college, I think, in the country. Now, 
would it be advisable for us to combine the college and academic 
departments, or is it advisable to have an academic or high school 
department, and then a college department? Objection has been 
made to the many Sections in the College Department. It is the 
opinion of your Executive Committee that we should try to 
strengthen the College Department, and as the High School or 
Academic Department is a very important factor in our college 
work, that we should keep this department with the college. 

It was moved and seconded that the High School or Academic 
Department be kept with the College Department. 


BroTHeER BepE: Will that settle the question whether the High 
School Department will lay any claims to it afterwards? 
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THE PRESIDENT: That matter will have to be presented to the 
Executive Board of the Association. I will present it to them 
this afternoon, because the final decision lies with them. I 
wanted to have an expression of the College Department before I 
put it to the Executive Board. 


Rev. W. Poranp, S. J.: The question came up in our final 
meeting in Boston as to whether it was advisable to establish a 
high school department, and it was decided at the last session of 
the College Department in Boston College three years ago that 
it was better to hold the two together for the present, and to fol- 
low the plan of the College and Secondary School Association of 
New England. I think that is the status of the collegiate and 
academic departments to-day. At the same time I do not believe 
that it is going to continue. It certainly is not necessary to make 
any new legislation to-day to keep the high schools. They are 
with us. In the future I do not believe they will be, but at present 
I do not think it is necessary to pass any legislation, and it will 
be best to keep them together. 

The motion to keep the colleges and secondary schools together 
for the present was carried. The members of the Department 
listened to a paper on “Secondary Education—Its Aims and Pur- 
poses, Cultural and Vocational,” by Brother Bede, St. John’s 
Preparatory College, Danvers, Mass. 

The President announced that in pursuance of the resolution 
on Irish History he appointed the following committee to com- 
municate with the presidents of colleges and secondary schools 
with the view of introducing this study.into the schools: Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chairman; Very Rev. ra op 
O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., Secretary. 


After a few remarks by the President, the meeting adjourned. 


D. M. GorMaAn, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF TEACHING—ITS AIMS AND 
TENDENCY 


REV. TIMOTHY BROSNAHAN, S. J., LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


I shall attempt in this paper to answer two cognate questions: 
First, What is the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching aiming at; and, secondly, What bearing will its aim 
have on education? It may be asked, why should we concern our- 
selves with this subject at all? We are in no danger of becoming 
beneficiaries of the Foundation, and are not, therefore, likely to 
be affected by any supervision that it is legally empowered to ex- 
ercise. Its educational patronage, one might assume, will be con- 
ditioned by the financial aid that its charter permits it to bestow. 
Nevertheless, these questions are not as superfluous as at the first 
blush they may seem to be. An educational trust quickened by 
Mammon, even though it does not, like God’s sun, shed its 
eleemosynary rays impartially on good and bad, may not al- 
ways be scrupulous about engrossing power. At any rate, its 
activities are far-reaching enough to interest those who have at 
heart the intellectual and moral formation of American youth; 
“nam tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet.” 

The answer to neither of these questions is on the surface. 
The avowed intention of the founder is clear enough, it is true, 
but what the ultimate aim of the Foundation may be is not so 
easily discerned. It is being unfolded, or at least manifested, 
only gradually, and with prudent elusiveness. I shall, however, 
be able, I think, to prove some things regarding its aim and to 
show that others regarding the bearing it will have on American 
education are not highly improbable. 


i 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s intention of establishing a fund from 
which retiring pensions for teachers might be provided was first 
119 
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publicly announced in a letter dated April 5, 1905, and addressed 
by him to the twenty-five men whom he had chosen as trustees 
of his Foundation. To these and their successors he transferred 
$10,000,000 in first mortgage bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation bearing interest at five per cent, and running until 
1951. The teachers whom this provision potentially affects are 
those of the universities, colleges and technology schools of this 
country, Canada and Newfoundland. He made two exceptions, 
however. Institutions which have been established and are sup- 
ported by Government, and those which are under the control of 
a sect, are to receive no grants from the Foundation. The first, 
he says, he cannot presume to include, since they may prefer that 
their relations remain exclusively with the State; the latter he 
excludes unconditionally and without apology.* 

On May 5, 1905, the trustees took out a certificate of incor- 
poration under the laws of New York. But the legal status 
given by this certificate was for some reason deemed unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘It was felt”’—to use one of Mr. Pritchett’s obtrusive but 
not enlightening phrases—that the form of organization which 
it furnished might hamper the Foundation in the prosecution of 
its purpose, and would certainly put restrictions on its work. 
Various eminent men were consulted regarding the difficulties ; 
and again “it was felt” that a measure of such wide scope, and 
an agency having to do with institutions in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland should properly be. incorporated un- 
der the National Government. Eminent counsel was then in- 
voked, including Mr. Elihu Root, at that time Secretary of State 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet. At his suggestion, Mr. John T. Cad- 
walader, a lawyer of New York, was engaged to draft a new act 
of incorporation from which the defects in the first, and the 
limitations which it imposed, should be removed. The act pre- 

*In a letter dated’ March 31, 1908, Mr. Carnegie withdrew the exception regarding 
‘State institutions of learning, and added $5,000,000 to the endowment of the Founda- 
tion for their benefit. The proviso of the grant is, that the governing boards of 
these institutions shall apply for participation in the Fund, and that the Legislature 
and Governor of the State shall approve such application. With this extension of 
the Foundation’s activity, I cannot now deal, except in so far as it bears on 
my general subject. It raises questions that are of the highest moment to those 
Sar tosat thomanal te teas che altos thie what Ger genglo' arenioe, Gk poole 
through their pegomnmnaaiies, should control. See a letter of Professor Henry T. 
Eddy, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, published in Bulletin 


Number One of the Foundation, which contains views on the subject which prob- 
ably are not wholly personal. 
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pared by Mr. Cadwalader was presented to Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, and after having been passed by both houses was 
approved by the President on March 10, 1906. By the federal 
charter the present corporation is known as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. The choice of this new 
designation was not apparently the labor of Lotus-eaters. Mr. 
Pritchett tells us that preceding its adoption there was “much 
discussion and long seeking for a name that might express the 
purpose of the Foundation, which has from the beginning been 
intended by its founder.’”’ Nor were the trustees wholly dissat- 
isfied with the outcome of their discussion and long seeking. “It 
was felt”, Mr. Pritchett continues, “that this name in a measure 
at least indicates the founder’s purpose’—only however in a 
measure. It will not be difficult before we close our discussion 
to determine in what respect it falls short. 

Of the first meeting of the trustees held on November 15, 1905, 
the president of the Foundation says, “It was felt by those pres- 
ent”—-apparently they never reach a conclusion without feeling 
it—“that there was then being inaugurated an agency which 
might have a far-reaching effect on American education.” Con- 
templating the legal status conferred by the federal government 
on this “agency which might have a far-reaching effect on Ameri- 
can education”, he grows almost dithyrambic. “The act of in- 
corporation” he tells us, “provides a charter of great value to the 
trustees, clothing them with large powers, giving them a wide 
latitude in the administration of the trust and affording them at 
the same time unusual freedom in the holding and the disposition 
of securities and of real and personal property.” After reading 
the first annual report of the Foundation, one wonders what pur- 
pose of the founder gave occasion for all this elaborate legal 
precaution and subsequent jubilation. 

Among the first incorporators chosen by Mr. Carnegie himself, 
upon whom Congress conferred these large powers, to whom it 
permitted wide latitude in the administration of a trust and 
unusual freedom in the holding and the disposition of property 
are: Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University; Charles 
W. Eliot, then President of Harvard University; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University ; Woodrow Wilson, 
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at that time President of Princeton University ; Charles C. Harri- 
son, then Provost of the University of Pennsylvania; David S. 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Jr. University; Henry S. 
Pritchett, then President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, now President of the Foundation, and others, presidents 
of some less notable schools, together with two lieutenants of 
industry and a prominent New York banker. To these was 
added later Ira Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University. 
In view of the conclusions which I hope to establish the list of 
incorporators is worthy of notice. It must be borne in mind 
that these men and their successors are the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The list contains the names 
of those who are generally regarded as leading promoters of 
secularized education in the United States, and whose influence 
in directing educational currents and shaping educational policies 
is undoubtedly large. 

There are, however, some anomalies in the list that must attract 
the most superficial attention. It contains no representatives of 
State institutions of learning, and it does contain two represen- 
tatives of sectarian institutions. The president of the Founda- 
tion says that Mr. Carnegie did not include the former in his list 
of trustees, for the reason that he had not included State institu- 
tions among the beneficiaries of his fund. Yet we find that he 
did select as trustees William H. Crawford and Edwin H. 
Hughes, both of whom, when chosen, were presidents of schools 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church.? 

One cannot help asking, why, in making his selection of trus- 
tees, did the founder pass over universities and colleges that were 
not indeed included, yet not specifically excluded, and fix upon a 
college and a university that were expressly excluded? In fact, 
one of the trustees originally chosen by Mr. Carnegie was the 
late Dr. Harper, President of Chicago University, the charter of 
which requires that two-thirds of the board of trustees shall at 


1Mr. Remsen was not one of the original incorporators. He was chosen in 1909, 
on the resignation of Mr. Eliot. 

2Mr. William H. Crawford is President of Alleghany College, a Methodist Episcopal 
institution, and Mr. Edwin H. Hughes was President of the De Pauw University, an 
institution belonging to the same denomination. Upon his election to a bishopric in 
the Methodist oe yer Church he resigned the presidency of De Pauw University, 
“and having thus withdrawn from active educational work, felt it incumbent on him 
to retire from the board.” His resignation was accepted at the annual meeting of 
1908. 
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all times be members of regular Baptist churches, and that in 
this particular the charter shall be forever unalterable. This 
discrimination is in itself and considering the untenable reason 
assigned for it, peculiarly notable. Apart from these exceptional 
cases, the educators chosen link the most prominent non-sectarian 
universities and colleges of the country with the purposes of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 
II. 


Now what are these purposes? I confine my inquiry to pur- 
poses that have a bearing on education.* The charter defines 
precisely one at least of these. In the second section it says: 
“That the object for which said corporation is incorporated shall 
be (a) to receive and maintain a fund or funds, and to apply the 
income thereof as follows: To provide retiring pensions, with- 
out regard to race, sex, creed or color for teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges and technical schools in the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, who by reason of long 
and meritorious service, or by reason of old age, disability or 
other sufficient cause shall be deemed entitled to the assistance 
and aid of the corporation.” Might we stop here in our reading 
of the paragraph, we should willingly recognize the benevolent 
intention which inspired such a Foundation. There are no men 
to whom, on the principles of equity, a retiring pension is more 
reasonably due than they who have devoted their lives to the 
education of youth. Their work redounds ultimately to the 
higher good of society. Its social value is universally acknowl- 
edged and ill-requited. Their recompense is a relatively meagre 
salary out of which the exigencies of their calling and position in 
the community forbid them to make satisfactory provision for 
their own or their family’s future. They cannot hope for those 
emoluments, the desire of which spurs other men to endeavor. 
A pension when they have been incapacitated for further service 
is in effect the deferred payment of a debt in equity. One who 

8It is so easy to foresee effects of an economic and political kind which are 
likely to result from such a fund, that we not unnaturally assume them to have 
been within the purpose of the founder. A fund of $15,000,000 in bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation providing retiring allowances for certain accepted 
Pactnice inen. Meters indpettsh Galen. ‘These ne ane’ sumably cupeaee wae 
scarcely look impartially on legislative enquiries or enactments that would imperil 
the value of their securities. This result of investing United States Steel Corpora- 


tion bonds in the Foundation could scarcely have escaped the acumen of a great 
business man. 
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assures a modest competence for the evening of life to those of 
them whose universities or colleges are not sufficiently endowed 
to pay them an equitable salary or its equivalent in a retiring pen- 
sion, might rightly be regarded as a benefactor of teachers. If 
this were the purpose “which had from the beginning been in- 
tended” by the founder, and for the accomplishment of which 
such large and unusual powers were conferred by Congress, the 
Foundation deserves our unqualified approbation, and its founder 
the title of patron of learning. 

Mr. Pritchett in his first annual report does claim this dignity 
for Mr. Carnegie. He says: “Interested in this situation, and 
desiring to aid in a large and helpful way the whole body of 
American teachers,* Mr. Carnegie decided to found an agency 
providing in the higher institutions of learning in America a 
system of retiring allowances.” Thereupon he cites in substan- 
tiation of his assertion the original letter of Mr. Carnegie to the 
twenty-five men who had been selected as trustees.5 Now in 
that letter Mr. Carnegie expressly disclaims the intention of pro- 
viding pensions for “the whole body of American teachers.” He 
excludes teachers in sectarian institutions. And immediately fol- 
lowing the clause from the act of incorporation, which I have 
just read, his exception is embodied in a proviso of great pre- 
cision. “Said retiring pensions”, it says, “shall be paid to such 
teachers only as are, or have been connected with institutions not 
under control of a sect, or which do not require their trustees, 
their officers, faculties or students (or a majority thereof) to 
belong to any specified sect, and which do not impose any theo- 
logical test as a condition of entrance therein, or of connection 
therewith.” It is quite clear, the president of the Foundation to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that Mr. Carnegie could not have 
intended to provide for those whom he intended to exclude. The 
principle of contradiction forbids it. 


*The italics in these and subsequent citations are mine. 


5Mr. Pritchett’s habit of thinking is at times quite disconcerting. I shall have to 
quote him frequently in the course of this paper, and to criticize adversely his 
inferences and use of words. My apology for doing so is that he is president and 
spokesman of the Foundation. Its annual reports are issued in his name. In tone 
and expression they bear the my of his personality. I can scarcely be blamed 
for giving him a prominence in the treatment of this subject which he himself 
not only does not shirk, but seems to invite. I should have preferred to treat the 
question in an impersonal way, if it had been possible to do so. 
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But this is not all. According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1907 there were in the 
United States at the time that the Carnegie Foundation was 
established, 480 institutions recorded as universities, colleges and 
technology schools. Of these sixty-five per cent. were under the 
control of a religious denomination, and about nineteen per cent. 
were national, State or municipal institutions, which in his letter 
Mr. Carnegie says he does not presume to include among his 
beneficiaries. There remains, therefore, not quite sixteen per 
cent. of the institutions of higher education in the United States 
for the benefit of which he originally provided by his gift. At 
the same time there were about 21,000 teachers employed in these 
480 schools, of whom upwards of thirty-four per cent. taught in 
schools under religious control, nearly thirty-one per cent. in 
schools established and supported by the State, and not quite 
thirty per cent. in non-sectarian schools. 

It must be conceded, however, that the accuracy of the list 
published by the United States Commissioner of Education is 
called in question by Mr. Pritchett and Mr. Vanderlip, who inti- 
mate that little or no reliance can be placed on it. “An examina- 
tion of this list”, they say, “makes it evident that the distinctions 
there made with respect to State and denomination control are 
far from trustworthy.” They then proceed to give the result of 
their own more accurate investigation. They sent circulars ask- 
ing for information to 615 institutions. Of these 421 sent in 
replies. From fhe data thus furnished, which is acknowledged 
to be more or less complete, they concluded somewhat dubiously 
that not more than 112 institutions, or about eighteen per cent. of 
the institutions to which the circular was sent “would seem to be 
eligible to the provisions of this gift”—a conclusion that does not 
differ widely from the “far from trustworthy” data afforded by 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 


Conclusive evidence of the hyperbolic character of Mr. Prit- 
chett’s claim is afforded by the fact that on an income of $500,- 
000 the Foundation could not maintain an adequate pension sys- 
tem even for all the institutions that were found to be eligible on 
the ground of their freedom from sectarian control. The aver- 
age retiring pension which the Foundation was paying at the time 
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the report was issued, from which I have been quoting, amounted 
to about $1,450 yearly. It has risen somewhat since that time. 
But assuming the permanence of this rate, as a basis for estimat- 
ing, not three hundred and fifty persons could be carried on the 
retired list after the expenses of administration have been de- 
ducted. All this is admitted by Mr. Pritchett in the same breath 
almost in which he asserts that Mr. Carnegie intended to provide 
for the “whole body of American teachers.” ‘The whole body 
of American teachers” may have a cryptic meaning; but it is a 
fact that the founder never intended to make any grant in favor 
of those teaching in schools under the control of a religious 
denomination. 

The character of the excepting proviso by which teachers in 
sectarian institutions are excluded, may be illustrated by applying 
it to one or other of the personal conditions, which with creed the 
first clause of the section declares are not to be considered in 
determining an individual teacher’s fitness for receiving a Car- 
negie pension. If, for instance, we should read that the object 
of the Foundation was to provide retiring pensions for teachers 
without regard to sex or color, provided said retiring pensions 
shall not be paid to teachers in colleges under the control of 
women or negroes, we might infer that the founder either dis- 
trusted the capacity of women and negroes to conduct a school 
for higher education, or was imbued with a prejudice against 
those who differed from him in sex or color, or that these two 
classes had in no wise contributed to the production of his sur- 
plus wealth. It would in any case be ludicrous to say that he 
desired “to aid in a large and helpful way the whole body” of 
women and negro teachers—except in the supposition that think- 
ing prospectively he anticipated the final destruction through the 
agency which he created, of all colleges that are under the control 
of women and negroes. Now, whether the intentions and de- 
sires of Mr. Carnegie were of this seer-like character regarding 
schools under religious control, and whether the president of 
the Foundation in interpreting him was speaking in a prophetic 
sense, is a matter of well or ill-founded conjecture. But it is 
evident that the original letter of the founder, and the act of 
incorporation selected creed out of race, sex and color on which 
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to lay the ban of exclusion, so far as institutions of learning are 
concerned, and that this exclusion put without the pale of Mr. 
Carnegie’s bounty thirty-four per cent. of the whole body of 
teachers in the United States. Briefly, any teacher without re- 
gard to creed may in certain circumstances become entitled to a 
retiring pension, provided the institution for which he teaches 
has no official creed. But if he employs his learning and talents 
in the service of an educational institution that teaches the relig- 
ion which he holds, or if from a vivid conviction of the impor- 
tance of a religious belief he identifies himself with a college or 
university that instructs youths in the doctrines of their faith, he 
must think of himself as being without the “whole body of 
American teachers,’ whom Mr. Carnegie desires “to aid in a 
large and helpful way.” 

With the illiberal and sectarian character of this discrimination 
we are not concerned. We are not challenging any man’s right— 
whether he be Jew or Gentile or non-sectarian—to dispose of 
his hard earned and honestly acquired riches in whatever way 
may best suit him. If he imagines that the ideals in which he 
believes will be more approximately realized by giving the youth 
of this country a non-sectarian education, then the investment of 
his money in the prosecution of those ideals must be a matter of 
gratitude to those whose ideals are equally perverse. But the 
rest of us cannot reasonably be expected to envisage his head 
encircled in an aureole of broad-minded and universal benevo- 
lence. The sober facts of the case—adulatory and extravagant 
thetoric aside—are that he desired “to aid in a large and helpful 
way” only those who cooperate in propagating secularism among 
the young. 


ITI. 


Another assertion of Mr. Pritchett needs winnowing. ' He says 
that Mr. Carnegie had in mind “the betterment of the teacher, 
the relief of men who find themselves helpless after long years of 
honorable work, the dignifying of the teacher’s calling.” Mr. 
Carnegie may have had this and other things in his mind. And 
though the content of his mind might prove interesting if ex- 
posed, it is the creation of his pocket that at present occupies 
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our attention. He may have meant well; if so, he shall have his 
reward either in this world or in the next. The value of his 
achievement, however, will be measured not by his purpose but 
by its results. Every autumn in the woods of Maine some men 
aim at a moose and injure a fellowman. Their intention was 
blameless, but their aim was bad. The only question that en- 
gages us is this: Will the educational trust which Mr. Carnegie 
established tend finally to the betterment of the teacher, and to 
the dignifying of his calling? There are some who doubt 
whether the Foundation will produce either result. 

Their doubt regarding the first arises from the method of 
administering the Foundation that the trustees have adopted. By 
the rules for granting retiring allowances the benefits of the 
Foundation are extended to teachers through certain accepted in- 
stitutions. In one of the papers of his second annual report, Mr. 
Pritchett asserts, apparently as a thesis, that “the gift was in- 
tended to’ serve primarily in the establishment of retiring allow- 
ances for teachers.” Yet the conclusion he reaches shows that 
in effect it will serve primarily to increase the income of certain 
universities and colleges which are now, or which can be induced, 
by the prospect of such increase, to become non-sectarian. “The 
true task of this board,” he says, “is not to pass on the merits of 
individuals, but of colleges; to decide upon such educational 
standards as seem fair and wise, and then to proceed to admit to 
the system of retiring allowances such institutions as, complying 
with these standards, come within the provision of the charter 
and the deed of gift.” In other words, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching is an educational agency, the 
primary function of which is to determine the institutions of 
learning which shall receive retiring allowances, and through 
which and in dependence on which, teachers shall receive retir- 
ing pensions. The grant is primarily in favor of institutions not 
of individuals. The economic effects of an arrangement of this 
kind are patent. Wealthy institutions like Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell and Columbia, which already had a pension system, will be 
further enriched. The money which heretofore they have been 
using to pay pensions may now be diverted to other purposes. 
As a matter of fact, the institutions which profit most largely by 
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the Fund are Yale, Cornell and Harvard.* For other accepted 
institutions the Fund is in the nature of an endowment enabling 
them to make provisions for superannuated or superseded pro- 
fessors. Now, if economic law can be relied on, these eventual 
pensions will enter as determinants of salaries. Salaries will be 
fixed with reference to pensions, as long as the pension is re- 
ceived through the institution that pays the salary, for it is quite 
evident that an institution that can retire its professors on a pen- 
sion is in a position to demand equal talent and learning for a 
less salary than it could, if it had no such power. The natural 
result will be that in accepted institutions salaries will be pre- 
vented from rising to the level which they would reach if pen- 
sion and salary came from independent and disassociated sources. 
When the professor retires, or is retired, the pension that he 
receives is not a gift to him, but to the institution for which he 
taught, not a grant bestowed in recognition of past service, but a 
deferred payment for service rendered. He has been forced by 
the condition of his professorship to purchase an annuity in mid- 
dle age in order that no stigma attach to the institution that re- 
tires him when circumstances render it desirable. It follows, 
therefore, that the Carnegie Foundation improves the financial 
condition of certain aggregated institutions; it by no means fol- 
lows that it will effect the financial betterment of the individual 
teacher. Professor J. McK. Cattell in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Pritchett and published in Science’ has called attention to these 
and other tendencies which are inherent to the methods of 
administration adopted by the trustees of the Foundation. The 
latter in reply says, “I do not think this view justified, nor is it 
one (sic) which the Foundation seeks to promote.” He inti- 
mated that a forthcoming bulletin will remove the difficulties 
raised by the professor. But that publication, though it shows 
~ *According to the annual report of 1908, the latest that gives information of 
S667, “or the interest on $821400; Harvard, $16305, or the interest’ on $264100. 
These three institutions alone, which are among the wealthiest in the country, ‘and 
whose professors did not need betterment by Mr. Carnegie, draw the revenue of 
$1,171,400, or nearly twelve per cent. of the whole original fund. Of the sixty-two 
institutions on the accepted list, thirty-four drew less than $200 each. This, Mr. 
Pritchett explains in an amusingly agricultural way: “A number of institutions are 
comparatively young * * * and they have not yet grown a crop of old professors.” 
If the intention of the founder was to better the condition of individual teachers, 
or even as many as possible of them, it is difficult to see why institutions which 


had pension systems independently of the Carnegie Fund should be the largest 
beneficiaries. 


Science, N. S., Vol. XXVII, p. 672. 
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the advisability and equity of increasing the salaries of teachers 
does not prove that the present manner of bestowing Carnegie 
pensions will not tend to hinder their increase. And Professor 
Cattell, in reviewing the third annual report of the Foundation, 
has apparently discovered no reasons for modifying his views in 
this regard.° One proposition of his will, I think, sums up in 
the judgment of impartial students of the matter the financial 
significance of Carnegie’s gift. It is this, “The trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation are presidents, not professors, and the 
money is to be divided in the main so as to relieve the financial 
straits of the institutions, and not to improve the status of the 
professor.” 

Again, there are solid reasons for doubting whether the Foun- 
dation, always bearing in mind its manner of administration, will 
result in dignifying the teacher’s calling. The reasons as stated 
by Mr. Pritchett why the trustees adopted the system of granting 
pensions through certain accepted institutions are two: First, 
“the retiring allowances must come as a matter of right,” he 
says, “not as a charity; as a thing earned in the course of service, 
not as a courtesy.” Secondly, a pension system supposedly ad- 
ministered on the ground of personal merit has a demoralizing 
effect, since it would lead to favoritism and corruption. 

The first reason confirms my contention regarding the nature 
of these grants. It is an admission that they are not gratuities 
furnished by the Carnegie Foundation in recognition of individ- 
ual merits, but annuities earned by service which has been in- 
adequately remunerated in the past. They are retiring allow- 
ances only for the college; for the professor they are retiring 
pensions. A part of the salary which he earned during his years 
of active service has been withheld. In other words, he earned 
not only what he received annually as a salary, but also what he 
is receiving as a pension when retired. There is no other in- 
telligible sense in which he can be said to have a right to it. If 
it be argued that he has a right to the retiring pension, because it 
has been bestowed on him by Mr. Carnegie, the answer obviously 
‘is that Mr. Carnegie does not bestow it on him, but that the 
trustees of ‘Mr. Carnegie’s trust dispense the revenue of the 


*Bulletin Number Two. 
*Science, N. S., Vol. XXIX, p. 582. 
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Fund among certain accepted institutions with one of which he 
is connected, and from which he receives on retirement an 
amount that is determined mainly by his active pay and years of 
service. If he has a right therefore to a pension, because it was 
“earned in the course of service,” the subject on which rests the 
correlative duty of paying the pension is the institution which he 
served. The Foundation aids the institution to perform that 
duty. Now it is not easy to see how a man who is forced to 
enlist himself among the future pensioners of his university or 
college, because only on this condition can he enter a profession 
that appeals to his intellectual tastes and ideals, is dignified 
thereby ; nor how an agency, which uses its monetary resources 
for the purpose of making this professional dependence a fixed 
and permanent status, can be said to aim at securing the dignity 
of American teachers. 

Another assertion of Mr. Pritchett emphasizes the character of 
Mr. Carnegie’s danaidean gift. He says that professors as a 
class are “men who find themselves helpless after long years of 
honorable work.” This is a startling assertion, and may be true. 
If it is, only one of two reasons can be assigned for it. First, 
professors are incapable of managing wisely such an unintellect- 
ual thing as money. The humorist’s concept of them does not 
misrepresent them. They are men whose heads are wrapt 
around with clouds of speculation, or whose vision is narrowed 
by special investigation, who are immured within the confines of 
some contracted region of thought, and abstracted from the real- 
ities and affairs of life. Such childlike beings would undoubtedly 
need the care of a fatherly university administration. But this 
paternalism, whatever else it may do, would not dignify its ward, 
nor the institution that employs him. It does not foster self- 
respect and self-reliance; it does not develop the manliness that 
comes from contact with the facts of life and engagement with 
its problems. As Mr. Pritchett is not a humorist, we may as- 
sume that he does not entertain this idea of the American pro- 
fessor. The other cause which can be assigned for the deplor- 
able helplessness of professors at the end of an honorable career 
is that they have not received an honorable salary for honorable 
work—one, namely, which would enable them not only to meet 
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with dignity the current calls of their social station, but also to 
secure a competence for a dignified life of retirement. There 
is only one final remedy for an economic evil of this kind. It 
will be found in distributivism—in such a readjustment of the 
economic order as will bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth without endangering personal freedom. They 
who are offering us a collectivist remedy are either socialists, 
who wish government to become an over-father, or politically the 
opposite extreme, great corporations which are purveyors to a 
mass of dependents of the means of obtaining the necessary 
goods of life. The remedies they tender are palliatives. They 
hide our diseased economic condition. They soothe the sufferer 
therefrom into acquiescence. We may despair of seeing the 
right remedy applied universally in our time. But if in the mean- 
time a man of plethoric wealth should wish to redress as far as 
he can, social injustice in one field of human endeavor, his course 
is open. Let him distribute his wealth in order to increase sal- 
aries, leaving to individuals their independence and manhood. 
The average American abhors, I think, paternalism, whether 
exercised by government or corporation. He dislikes being 
treated as a minor. Though tolerant of forms of paternalism 
already existing, he dislikes to see it extended. A paternalism 
which is exercised over him by an institution, from which he 
draws a salary, and on which he becomes a pensioner under con- 
ditions that may keep him in subservience must be peculiarly 
abhorrent to him, and certainly does not increase his sense of 
personal dignity. 

An examination of the second reason given for granting the 
Carnegie pensions through certain accepted institutions will throw 
more light on this last point. After a severe indictment of the 
political corruption which is alleged to have sprung from our 
national system of pensioning soldiers, Mr. Pritchett observes 
that “human nature in teachers is not materially different from 
human nature in congressmen and soldiers,” and that “no body 
of men is wise enough to administer a system of pensions upon 
considerations of individual merit only.” Accordingly the Foun- 
dation adopted the policy of conferring the retiring pensions 
through the accepted institutions themselves, and in compliance 
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with fixed rules. Such a system we are told works “automatic- 
ally in what may be called normal cases—that is, in cases of old 
age and long service.” This policy, however, applies only to 
accepted institutions. The trustees, despite the president’s warn- 
ing, assumed that they were wise enough to pass on the individual 
merits of professors in unaccepted institutions.1° Nevertheless, 
it may be granted that the trustees hope finally to realize a plan 
of granting retiring pensions only through accepted institutions. 
It is the consequences of this realized plan on the dignity of the 
teacher that we are considering. The normal grounds on which 
a professor in an accepted institution receives a retiring pension 
were according to the first arrangement either age or length of 
service. His right to a pension matured when he reached the 
age of sixty-five years after at least fifteen years of service or at 
an age below sixty-five after twenty-five years of service. On 
the completion of these requirements the institution to which the 
professor belongs will receive a retiring allowance, if it applies 
for it. This arrangement is supposed to work automatically— 
that is to say, to eliminate the personal judgments, arbitrariness, 
prejudice or favoritism of presidents and administrative officers. 
It is difficult to believe that a supposition of this kind has been 
seriously entertained. Be that, however, as it may, no laws or 
rules administered by man work automatically. The possibility 
of human interpretation cannot be excluded; and if, as Mr. Prit- 
chett seems to think, human nature is as prone to evil in teachers, 
and presumably also in college presidents as in congressmen and 
soldiers, neither can the probability of wilfulness in the applica- 
tion be ignored. To think otherwise is to range one’s self with 
socialistic visionaries who dream of a future social system in 
which virtue and justice shall mechanically prevail. 

In one way only can perfect automaticity be secured and dis- 
crimination by the university authorities be avoided. The re- 
tirement of all professors who have reached the age or service 
limit must be made mandatory. It is very improbable that an 
" .0Tncidentally as a comment on Mr. Pritchett’s unqualified denunciation of a pension 
system based upon consideration of individual merits, it may be noted that of $491,240 
the total grant to professors and officers in force on September 30, 1910, $125,870 was 
given to persons to whom the automatic working of the system could not be 
applied, ‘an consequently were considered on their individual merits. The “Rules 
for Granting of Retiring Allowances” provide in fact for such cases, “Individual 


professors of merit or ——— service * * * may be granted allowance, but 
in such cases the trustees will deal with the individual professor.” 
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absolute dead line of this kind will be fixed. If a professor is to 
be deprived of his chair at an age when his scholarship, sobriety 
of thought, and the mellowed personality of years may be valu- 
able to his university, and almost valueless to himself, outside of 
his chosen life work no good will accrue to education nor dignity 
to the profession of teaching. It would indeed be a rather 
pathetic dignity to step down from a place of honor which, as 
Mr. Carnegie says, ‘‘should be occupied by younger men,” just at 
an age when intellectual leadership has been earned and acquired, 
and a sorry reward for years of honorable service to be cut off 
from one’s life work with a diminished salary at an age when 
men in other positions are enjoying the fruition of years. 

The only alternative is discrimination by the university author- 
ities, and this necessarily entails considerations of individual 
merit. The reasons which may be discovered for retaining one 
professor and retiring another are many, and will occur to any- 
one familiar with educational politics.‘ Nor is the situation re- 
lieved of its incongruity, if the retirement is effected by an agree- 
ment between the president and professor. The former would 
be the predominant partner in such a pact; the latter can finally 
only assent or submit to the terms proposed. 

The trustees apparently have felt the force of criticism directed 
against the administration on this head, and have instituted an 
investigation to estimate their value. But the data gathered do 
not bear on the issues raised.’* It is too early to get data which 


UuEconomy or “academic efficiency” supplies Professor Cattell with one illustra- 
tion of how the system adopted by the Foundation might work. “The drawbacks 
of a centralized pension system,” he says in the article already cited, may be 
illustrated by an example. A professor has reached the age limit with a salary of 

e prefers to continue his regular teaching and research, and can do so 


companies: If the institution had to continue his salary, it would have no inclina- 
iev 


tion to relieve him of his duties, nor would it care to do so if it had to pay a 
pension of $2,400, for in this case the $1,600 released would not suffice for the salary 
of a new professor. But if the payment of the professor’s pension can be put off 
on the Carnegie Foundation, then the president will reflect that he can obtain a 
new man about equally competent for $3,000. He will thus save $1,000. * * * The 
institution saves $1,000 and gets $2,400 more that it could not get in any other way. 
At first sight it may seem that no one suffers except the dismissed professor, but 
in the end it will be found that the institution and higher education also suffer. 


2Fourth Annual Report: ‘The Reasons Why College Teachers Retire.” Letters 
were addressed to 211 teachers on the retired list asking for a brief statement of the 
reasons for their retirement. The same report gives only 158 teachers, retired on 
the basis of age or service from accepted institutions; and in these it was feared 
by critics that the Foundation management might compel retirement. If retired 
teachers in unaccepted institutions are included (in number 92) the total number 
of letters of inquiry should have been 250. If the 211 letters were addressed to the 
retired teachers of accepted institutions they are too many; if to retired teachers 
of both accepted and unaccepted institutions they are too few. What principle 
determined the selection of those from whom information was sought does not 
appear. 
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would enable us to form on statistical grounds a correct opinion, 
since it is admitted that many teachers up to the present have 
retained their positions longer than they will after the machinery 
of the Foundation is working normally. Yet from the informa- 
tion supplied we may make a probable surmise of what will 
happen when the Carnegie Foundation is working automatically. 
In reply to the letters of inquiry a number of answers vaguely 
designated as some one hundred and sixty-five, were received 
from professors who had retired at sixty-five or over, of whom 
one-half were over seventy. Twenty-seven of these stated that 
they were retired against their will, while in their judgment in 
full vigor of mind and body. It would be interesting to know 
whether these twenty-seven were over or under seventy years 
of age. But precise and pertinent information is withheld. In 
addition to these “a considerable group indicate that they were 
induced to ask for a retiring allowance * * * because they wished 
to anticipate the formal suggestion of such action.”'* Forty-two 
letters were received from those who were below the age of 
sixty-five, and were retired on the basis of service—that is, after 
having been teachers for twenty-five years.1* Of these ten who 
were in good health, and in their own judgment capable of teach- 
ing satisfactorily were retired on account of some college com- 
plication, or because their resignations were requested by the 
presidents or because they were dismissed.*® 

Straws show the way the wind blows, though not with the 
accuracy of a vane. There can be little doubt in the mind of 
those who are acquainted with the competition for place which 
prevails to-day in every department of human activity, that re- 
tirement at the age limit will become generally compulsory for 
professors in those institutions which are subject to the Carnegie 
Foundation. Undoubtedly at the age of sixty-five there are pro- 


%One notes with some confusion that this same report gives as the number of 
retiring allowances in force on the basis of age, at the time the report was issued, 
88 in accepted institutions and 45 in unaccepted institutions, or a total of 133. 
Whence comes the ‘some one hundred and sixty-five”? 


“The report gives 70 professors retired on the basis of service in accepted institu- 
tions, and 47 in wunaccepted institutions, or 117 in all. It seems significant that 
these were not as superabundantly umanimous in answering the letters of inquiry as 
were those retired on the basis of age. 


The fifth annual report announces the abrogation of Rule 2, by which retirin 
pensions were granted before sixty-five years of age and after twenty-five years o 
service. The action is said to have been taken at annual meeting at which the fourth 
annual report was presented. 
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fessors who have become physically or mentally incapable of 
performing their duties. The retirement of these with a pension 
would be a welcome relief to their colleges or universities, and a 
merited deliverance to them. These ought not to be normal 
cases. In other vocations of life incompetence does not generally 
come at sixty-five, and if it did, it would not necessarily add 
dignity to such vocations. Nor does it appear so early in the 
vocation of teaching. A professor at sixty-five years of age may 
not have the driving power over his pupil that one of forty has, 
but his drawing power may be greater. A dead line cannot be 
drawn without relegating men of intellectual temperance, scholar- 
ship and influence to a pensioner’s privacy, and compelling them 
to face an existence possibly of many years on a portion of their 
former income eked out by such literary drudgery as will be most 
lucrative. The Carnegie Foundation affords a motive to univer- 
sity and college presidents for discharging professors when they 
have reached the dead line. Pretext for exercising this power, 
considering “the total depravity” of college presidents and con- 
gressmen, of teachers and soldiers will be forthcoming when 
needed. Personal or financial reasons may make the professor’s 
retirement desirable to the university president, and a way for 
promotion to some younger and ambitious colleague. Assuming 
then that university presidents, having the power and the mo- 
tive, are as liable (as Mr. Pritchett thinks) to abuse the former 
as are congressmen, professions regarding the automatic working 
of the rules for granting allowances may be taken with enormous 
grains of salt. One who has apprehended the modern spirit of 
subordinating the individual wholly to corporate success, and 
realizes that the success aimed at by the Foundation will more 
surely be obtained through the aggressive qualities of early man- 
hood than through the mental calmness of age, cannot deny that 
the Foundation’s methods tend to establish a dead line of 
academic usefulness. 

There is another consequence which some observant persons 
fear will in due time result from a centralized pension system of 
this kind. It affords, they think, the presidents of affiliated and 
dependent institutions opportunities of holding professors more 
effectively in academic subjection. These will ultimately receive 
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that portion of their salary that has been annually withheld only 
after a definite and prolonged term of good behavior. Good 
behavior may receive distinctive interpretations in the mind of a 
president whose purposes are identified with those of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Mr. Butler, President of Columbia, recently 
took the position that a professor has destroyed his academic 
usefulness when he offends against “the dictates of common 
sense.” Very likely; but against the dictates of whose common 
sense? There are for instance many who, following the dictates 
of their common sense, would condemn an educational policy 
which would commend itself to the dictates of Mr. Butler’s com- 
mon sense. These, if they were professors in Columbia, might 
be forced to face the alternative of sacrificing a laudable intellect- 
ual freedom, or of dismissal before the years prescribed for re- 
ceiving a pension were completed. 

If we should follow the lead of Mr. Pritchett, we might illus- 
trate the consequences of an educational trust administered by a 
board of university presidents with parallels drawn from ma- 
chine control in political life. For the present, I shall have to 
forego the satisfaction which the exposition of such a topic would 
give me, contenting myself with noting two contrasted phases of 
the relation that exists between teachers and presidents in insti- 
tutions that receive retiring allowances from the Carnegie Fund. 
First, teachers have not the legal security in tenure of office 
which the civil service laws afford those who hold political of- 
fice ;1° and if dismissed before reaching the age or service limit, 
they are almost as fully debarred from the future honors of an 
academic career in one of Carnegie’s affiliated colleges as is the 
soldier whom a court-martial has expelled from the army, besides 
being deprived of what it is admitted they have earned, namely, a 
part of their pension proportioned to their years of service. Sec- 
ondly, university presidents hold their position by the grace of 
influences that look to permanency. Their powers are usually 
autocratic in fact, though in theory exercised with the advice-and 
consent of a governing board. They are as a rule, and have been 
for the last thirty or forty years, administrators rather than 
educators. Their primary interest has not been the mental and 


See editorials of we Springfield Repyblican and 5.4 the New York Times, re- 


printed in Science, N. S., Vol. XXXIII, pages 457-4 
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moral formation of the youth committed to their care, but the 
growth in endowments and numbers of the institution over which 
they presided. Some of them, indeed, have done incalculable 
harm to American education. They have won their success by 
alluring the rich to invest their dollars and the catechumens of 
learning to invest the priceless years of youth in the creation of 
big universities; and they have produced the popular conviction 
that a big university is synonymous with a great one. Between 
them, therefore, and teachers who by temperament, training and 
interests are educators, there is necessarily a disparity of ideals 
and goals. Apologists of this condition have attributed it to a 
period of transition and rapid growth. A period of transition 
and rapid growth is a serviceable scapegoat to-day for many 
vexatious and disappointing movements; though we are never 
told the whence and the whither of the transition, nor whether 
the rapid growth is from bad to good or from better to worse. 
They are now announcing the hope that the next great advance 
of American universities will be in the direction of scholarship 
and education. Hopes are based on faith and inspire prophecy ; 
but not every faith is found on the substance of things. Since 
the days of Horace Mann educational politicians have been 
prophesying to us. They are men who had all the qualities of 
high grade prophets, except a knowledge of the future and what 
is equally essential, an intelligent appreciation of the past. It 
would be well to confine ourselves to facts, and to discount 
prophecies until they are verified. 

The facts are these: First, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching is a corporation which grants retiring 
allowances to be used as pensions for professors whom it is 
desirable to retire. The recipients of these allowances are cer- 
tain institutions of learning selected because of their peculiar 
attitude towards religion in education. This corporation is for 
the most part composed of men who are presidents of colleges 
professing this peculiar attitude. Secondly, the teachers in these 
institutions, who alone may be pensioners under the term of the 
Carnegie grant, are an unorganized body of men whose material 
interest puts them in a position of dependency to another body 
of incorporated presidents, who either directly or through affil- 
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iated presidents have the power, even if they should not have 
the inclination, of keeping them in intellectual and religious sub- 
jection. Thirdly, the Carnegie grant is not and never was in- 
tended primarily for the teachers; or if it was, the method of 
administering it has diverted it from its purpose. It benefits 
neither the whole body of American teachers, nor that smaller 
number which comprises the faculties of non-sectarian schools. 
Fourthly, it directly benefits those institutions of learning only, 
the ideals of which are to secularize education. 


IV. 

This brings us to the real subject of our inquiry. What are 
the trustees of the Foundation aiming at; what is their ultimate 
purpose? The president of the Foundation again furnishes us 
with a text for our discussion. In his second annual report he 
says: “The fears that a great gift like this in the hands of a 
limited number of men might prove a centralizing power which 
would hinder rather than aid the progress of education do not 
seem to me to be well founded.” What, it may be asked, are the 
fears which do not seem to Mr. Pritchett to be well founded? 
Is it the fear that the Carnegie grant in the hands of a limited 
number of men will become a centralizing power in education; 
or is it the fear that such a centralizing power, once it is estab- 
lished, will hinder rather than aid, the progress of education? In 
his judgment, these are different and irrelated questions. Those 
whose fears he seeks to allay, believe that in effects, these two 
questions are identical. They regard with the same level meas- 
ure of disapprobation and apprehension, the trust, whether in- 
dustrial or educational. Centralization is as odious to them in 
education as in government, commerce or manufacture. They 
have a conviction that centralization in any class of social activi- 
ties is sought by those who, when the centralization is effected, 
have a well founded hope that they shall occupy places at or near 
the centre. A centralizing educational trust, they fear, will be- 
come a combination in restraint of education. To the president 
of the Foundation these convictions and fears are inane and 
fatuous. He believes that a centralizing power has a wholesome 
influence in education, and implicitly admits that the Founda- 
tion’s purpose is to become such a centralizing power. “Our ten- 
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dencies in the past,” he says, “in the founding and maintenance 
of colleges have been almost wholly along competitive lines. . . . 
Here for the first time is created an agency which is conscien- 
tiously seeking . . . to take into account the interests not alone 
of a community, or a section, but of a continent,” this truncated 
continent being composed at present of the United States and 
Canada. “Heretofore,” he continues, “the tendencies have nearly 
all been centripetal, and the outcome is seen in the multitude of 
weak, badly organized, and in some cases unnecessary institu- 
tions.”1* Two years later, however, he assures us that “the 
trustees perceive that heretofore educational forces have been 
wholly centrifugal and individualistic.”’* But in either or both 
cases, that is to say, whether the educational tendencies hereto- 
fore “have nearly all been centripetal”, or “almost wholly cen- 
trifugal”, or simultaneously both, they need the corrective of a 
centralizing power. He concludes then that “the establishment 
of an agency which is concerned” with those vague entities of 
the uplifter, “the broader outlook and the wider field” can 
scarcely fail to make for two equally indeterminate ideals “edu- 
cational coherence and educational unity.” Presumably, if we 
may argue from contexts, the realization of these ideals will 
entail the suppression of institutions which in the judgment of 
the trustees of the Foundation are unnecessary, and the strength- 
ening and reorganization according to the Foundation’s ideals of 
those they judge to be weak or badly organized. To exhaust the 
fallacies and assumption of this piece of argumentation jumps 
with neither my present humor nor purpose. I am dealing with 
what seems to be the ultimate aim of the trustees, not with their 
reasons for that aim. 

The resemblance between the avowed purpose of this richly- 
endowed educational agency and the professed purpose of 
socialism is curious, if it is not significant. We have the same 
use of the word “competition” in an offensive sense to disparage 
individual enterprise, the same misty terms of attainment are 
proposed as remedial norms by which the excesses—supposed to 
arise from competition—are to be prevented. Now there is com- 
petition and competition. There is competition that is the prac- 


M%Second Annual Report, p 63. 
%Fourth Annual Report, p. 162. 
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tical expression of emulation, the act of one who seeks by lawful 
means to obtain what is at the same time sought by another. 
Competition in this sense enters into every form of human ac- 
tivity, and will continue to do so until monopoly, by whatever 
euphemism designated, shall have closed the door to personal ini- 
tiate and independence. It is the essential spur of progress. It 
is liable to abuse as is without exception every human impulse. 
When abused, it becomes the outward manifestation of rivalry. 
In this offensive sense, made popular by the tacticians and strate- 
gists of industrial warfare, competition aims at subordinating an- 
other’s endeavor to one’s own. It employs methods that vary 
with the field of competition, but the result aimed at is always the 
same—the exclusion of other competitors, or their reduction to a 
position of subjection. The goal of this competition is a control 
which in effect would amount to monopoly. There are men to- 
day to whom collectivism either democratic or oligarchic has be- 
come a form of the mind, or an obsession. Having lost all idea 
of final causality they can conceive of no unity and coherence that 
is not brought about by a central efficient causality. To them 
consolidation either through control by the community or by a 
powerful corporation is the ultimate term of progress. Soli- 
tudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 

To what extent laudable competition exists between the uni- 
versities and colleges of the country is not worth while inquiring. 
Even if it were as marked by disadvantages as Mr. Pritchett 
seems to imply—which may be doubted—even if its extinction 
would reduce the cost of education, or in the terminology of the 
Foundation increase “academic efficiency,” it would still be too 
essential to the development of collegiate individuality to be lost. 
To sacrifice it, because it is the occasion of abuses, of which it is 
not the source, would be folly. We have the authority of One, 
to whom a non-sectarian may defer, that tearing up the wheat in 
order to remove the tares is not a wise procedure, though to-day 
in our political, industrial and educational world, this is a com- 
mon method of remedying evils. The alternative for competition 
is rule or superintendence by a collective body, and absorption 
into a unitary system, which to all intents and purposes will exer- 
cise monopolistic control. In other words, if we may revert to 
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Mr. Pritchett’s metaphors, the educational forces which have 
hitherto been centripetal and centrifugal, and have for that rea- 
son kept institutions of learning in their individual orbits will now 
or presently be transformed. These institutions will then grad- 
ually but inevitably gravitate towards a central institution, 
through which they shall receive coherence and unity. 

It would be unfair to overlook the fact that Mr. Pritchett in a 
subsequent report’® deprecates the serious evils which may arise 
from excessive centralization, and protests that the Carnegie 
Foundation is only one of the various centralizing agencies that 
is now endeavoring “to strengthen, coordinate and differentiate 
our educational institutions.” But this polysyllabic protest does 
not relieve us of apprehension. Each of these agencies will have 
its own principles of coordinating and will differentiate in sub- 
ordination to these. These principles are identical with those of 
the Carnegie Foundation or they differ. If they are the same, 
our educational institutions are to be strengthened through secu- 
larization, and the various centralizing agencies are working for 
the same end -and have pooled their issues, though they preserve 
a separate legal personality. If they differ, will not competition 
arise among them with its consequent evils in duplicating effort 
and expense, in rivalry for constituencies and in conflict of ideals 
destructive of educational unity and coherence? On the prin- 
ciples of collectivism this competition also must die through the 
triumph of the strongest competitor. In fact, it seems to me, that 
there are already rumblings of this competition between some of 
these agencies, but they are not yet loud enough to be noticed 
explicitly. 

Now if the aim of the Carnegie Foundation is to establish 
a permanent, self-perpetuating, central bureau of education 
which shall regulate intercollegiate competition, it is impor- 
tant to discover, if we may, what meaning the trustees attach 
to the words, educational coherence and educational unity. 
Coherence, we know, is unification under the same principle 
and for the same purpose of various elements; and unity is the 
harmonious adjustment of parts to form a whole. What, we 
may ask, is the principle under which the colleges and universi- 


Fourth Annual Report, p. 160. 
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ties are to be confederated ; what the common purpose which 
will bring about their harmonious alliance??° The briefest 
way of answering these questions is to describe the specifica- 
tions, which the trustees have drawn up, for becoming one of 
the accepted colleges. These are four, namely, a religious, 
financial, educational and geographical specification. The 
first, fixed by Mr. Carnegie himself, gives to the Foundation 
its distinctive character and reveals its purpose. The other 
three were prepared by the trustees, and limit the number of 
colleges that might become eligible by complying with the 
first. Time will not permit consideration of any but the first, 
though the others are important and manifest some curious 
phases of the Foundation’s methods. 

The religious specification, succinctly enunciated, amounts 
to this: The institutions of learning desiring to share in the 
Fund for retiring allowances must either be or become non- 
sectarian. But what is a non-sectarian? In the mouths and 
minds of those who use the term, it signifies apparently an 
easily cognizable attitude toward religion, but I confess, I 
have not been able to form a clear and consistent conception 
of it. Historically, of course, the meaning of the word sect is 
determinate enough, but modern usage has babelized our lan- 
guage, so far at least as terms relating to religion and morality 
are concerned. Our speech is the same, but our language is 
confounded. Prescinding from any derogations that may be 
implied in the word, a sect may mean one of three things: 
(a) a body of men holding definite and distinctive views on 
the subject of religion; (b) a body of men holding definite and 
distinctive doctrines regarding the nature and attributes of a 
personal God, and the relations of His creatures to Him; (c) 
a body of men making profession of a definite and distinctive 
belief in the truths of a divine revelation. A sectarian, there- 
fore, would be one who belonged to or was devoted to the 


*Mr. Carnegie, in his letter addressed to chosen trustees, prescribes that “Trustees 
shall hold office for five vears and be eligible for re-election. Bs * Each institu- 
tion participating in the Fund shall cast. one vote for trustees.’ We are informed in 
a footnote to this letter that, the provisions of this pant were omitted from 
the act of incorporation “in view of the desirability of a permanent self-perpetuating 
governing board.” The by-laws, therefore, provide that the trustees shall hold office 
without term and that vacancies shall be filled by the trustees themselves. The 
differences between these two forms of a governing board, and the bearing of the 
form finally chosen on the purposes of the Foundation are too obvious to need 
comment. 
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interest of one or other of these bodies. Whether his views 
with regard to religion were atheistic, naturalistic or evan- 
gelical, if he were united with other men in the propagation of 
these views, he would be a sectarian. He might be one whose 
religion consisted in a merely emotional attitude towards 
nature or humanity, suffused with some sentiments of mo- 
rality ; or one who admits the existence of a personal God, but 
on pragmatic not rational grounds, to whom, as Horace Mann, 
one of the pioneers of non-sectarianism, says, “natural religion 
stands as preeminent over revealed religion as the deepest 
experience over the lightest hearsay”; or one who rejects the 
supernatural elements of Christianity as being insufficiently 
substantiated, while giving assent to the truths of natural reli- 
gion which Christianity inculcates; or lastly one who believes 
that the gospel of Christ not only confirms and reinforces 
religious truths accessible to reason, but also reveals a super- 
naturally divine economy of salvation. In any case, one who 
sympathizes and associates with other men in professing a 
definite body of religious or irreligious tenets is—always leav- 
ing derogatory connotations aside—a sectarian in the classical 
and intelligible sense of that term. There are two possible 
ways, therefore, of being a non-sectarian. One may have no 
definite opinion whatever, either of a favorable or adverse 
character regarding religion. But men of this grade of in- 
tellectual or moral development are not generally found out- 
side of asylums for feeble-minded adults; or again one may 
have definite convictions on religious questions, but of such a 
peculiarly distinctive kind that nobody else could be induced 
to share them. Like an intellectual Robinson Crusoe such a one 
stands 
“Aloof from other minds. 
In impotence of fancied power,” 


having at most, perhaps, a few servile adherents of the mental 
calibre of Crusoe’s man, Friday. 

Mr. Carnegie did not, as is evident, have in view non-sec- 
tarian colleges composed of men of these extreme types. 
Neither the trustees of his Fund, nor the trustees and teachers 
of institutions, which have been admitted to the benefit of it, 
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are men without definite and distinctive convictions regarding 
religion. They necessarily fall into one or other of the three 
classes just described. Towards the catholic and paramount 
question of humanity, intellectual neutrality is a pose which 
we may not attribute to educated men. What then is a non- 
sectarian college in the meaning of the Carnegie Foundation? 
- This may be determined by examining the interpretations 
which the trustees have put on the proviso of the charter by 
which sectarian institutions are excluded. I shall discuss these 
interpretations under three heads: (a) as they affect religious 
teaching; (b) as they affect religious worship; (c) as they 
affect the relation of the trustees and the faculty of a college 
to religion. 

By one clause of the charter’s proviso a sectarian college is 
defined as one that requires a majority of its trustees, teachers 
or students to belong to a specified sect. In interpreting this 
clause the Executive Committee were confronted with some 
difficulties. It was desirable that certain prominent universi- 
ties like Princeton, Yale and Harvard should be on the list of 
accepted institutions, yet in the general estimation these pro- 
fess respectively the creeds of the Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Unitarian Church. The relation of these schools to their 
respective creeds is popularly understood to be intimate and 
active. The difficulty is solved by distinguishing between a 
“sympathetic relation”—whatever that may be—and an official 
or corporate relation. They may retain the former without 
becoming sectarian, but they are ineligible to the benefits of 
the Foundation if a majority of their teachers must profess a 
definite form of religious belief. Individually these teachers 
may have convictions of a decided kind for or against any 
body of religious truths, but they cannot be required collect- 
ively or as a teaching body to agree in matters of religion. 
The first condition of their cooperating with the Carnegie 
Foundation in bringing about educational coherence and unity 
is that they shall have no religious coherence and unity. Fur- 
thermore, any institution that gives instruction to its students 
in any definite form of religious belief is sectarian. When the 
Foundation was formally organized a tentative list of institu- 
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tions apparently eligible under the terms of the charter was 
drawn up; and in May, 1906, the president of the Foundation 
wrote to these, asking them to have their trustees pass a reso- 
lution to the effect “that no denominational test is imposed 
in the choice of officers and teachers * * * nor any denomina- 
tional tenets or doctrines taught to the students.” In June, 
1906, the list of institutions that complied with this request 
was published. Bowdoin College was one of the institutions 
that failed to pass from eligibility to election. The purity of 
its non-sectarianism was for a time under a cloud. Its experi- 
ence in purging itself of any taint, and meriting finally to be 
numbered among the elect is interesting and illuminating.” 
One of its difficulties was that in 1841 it received a contribu- 
tion of seventy thousand dollars. A portion of this sum was 
to be used in endowing the Collins professorship of natural 
and revealed religion, the occupant of which “shall at all times 
be selected from ministers or ordained clergymen in regular 
standing of the Trinitarian Congregational denomination of 
Christians.” The Executive Committee of the Foundation 


“felt” that Bowdoin should obtain a release from the condition 


attaching to this gift, before it could be listed among the 
accepted institutions. This difficulty was easily disposed of. 
In the opinion of eminent jurists the college for various 
reasons was justified in administering the Collins fund 
cy pres.** Accordingly, the president of Bowdoin filed a bill in 
equity asking the court so to remodel the application of the 
Collins fund as to conform to the principles of the Carnegie 
Foundation. On this having been done, Bowdoin was really 
and truly non-sectarian. Another condition, therefore, requi- 
site for bringing about educational coherence and unity is that 
universities and colleges affiliated with the Foundation shall 
not permit “distinctly denominational tenets or doctrines” to 
be taught under their auspices. Anything like the Bampton 
lectures of Oxford or the Hulsean lectures of Cambridge must 
be unconditionally excluded from the courses of a college that 
would reach the Carnegie standard of non-sectarianism. To. 


2The power of a Court of Equity to substitute for a particular charity which has. 
failed another of the same kind as near as may be. 
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an unsophisticated mind non-sectarianism of this kind seems 
to show the marks which Mr. Pritchett detects in “a truly sec- 
tarian institution”; “it tends toward partial views of truth and 
narrowing influences in education.” - It is not as the profes- 
sions of its votaries would like us to believe a neutral position 
in the presence of diverse beliefs, but a spirit of negation 
actively hostile to evangelical Christianity. 

Are we to conclude then that it is irreligious? Apparently 
not. The president of the Foundation insists that “the prob- 
lem of religious training is a profoundly serious one.” In 
some addresses given to groups or classes of students, while 
he was president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology,” 
he declares that “a school whose intellectual current is so 
feeble that it does not set an intelligent man to thinking about 
his relations to God” will not stimulate him to right thinking 
in his technical studies. He reprimands a father who sent his 
son to a scientific school, because he trusted that his religion 
would not be affected there. This confiding father—there are 
many like him—is informed that “such a school does not exist, 
or if it does it ought not.” Now, I think, we may safely make 
two assumptions: First, that the former president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology would not have been chosen 
president of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, if he were not spiritually free from the leaven of 
sectarianism. Undoubtedly, he must be an exemplary type of 
the class of which he is official head. Secondly, that the doctrines 
on the nature of God and on man’s relation to Him, which he 
taught the students of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
were not sectarian. He would scarcely venture to introduce 
sectarian teaching into a scientific school. Mr. Pritchett’s 
theology, therefore, may be accepted with impunity by those 


The inference is natural—though I should be piosent to know that it is false— 


that these addresses were made before students of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. They were published in Boston in 1906, under the title, “What is Religion.” 
Mr. Pritchett was president of that institution from 1900-1906. It was the first and 
only time, so far as I know, that his official relation with students gave him an 
occasion and apology for becoming a lay preacher. These addresses, or as their 
author modestly calls them, these talks, have no philosophic or scholarly merit. 
They are very crude expositions of some of the tenets of subjectivism and monism 
given with an affectation of intellectual impartiality. Their only value is the docu- 
mentary evidence they afford of the methods a proselytizing practised in non- 
sectarian schools on youths unexperienced in philosophical. problems. One wonders, 
though, what induced the author to present them in book form to a larger and 
mature audience. 
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who aim at being non-sectarian in belief, and we have solid 
probability for the opinion that in its essentials it is widely 
inculcated in the classes of non-sectarian schools. 

What are the fundamental tenets of this religion? It is in the 
first place “inconsistent with the idea of a divine omnipotent per- 
son interfering directly in the affairs of our lives.” Note the nice 
precision of the word “interfering.” The problem of religious 
training, which Mr. Pritchett finds a profoundly serious one, will, 
I presume, be solved by habituating students to keep this “divine 
omnipotent person” from interfering in the affairs of their lives. 
“The man of science” offers as a substitute an “infinite and 
eternal energy immanent in the world.” Whence “the man of 
science” derived the idea of energy is clear, but whence he ob- 
tained ideas of infinite and eternal and what the ideas signified to 
him, it would be interesting to know. An energy, which as 
energy, is infinite, is peculiarly incomprehensible to one whose 
knowledge is based on experience and observation and verifiable 
directly or indirectly in the world of sense. However, this energy 
immanent in the world, as heat and light are in the sun—to use 
Mr. Pritchett’s illustration—is reverently spoken of as God, hav- 
ing the first letter of the name always capitalized, and, though 
apparently not a person, is designated by the masculine personal 
pronoun, He. Furthermore, it or He is divine in some sense 
which “the man of science” has discovered by synthetically cor- 
relating facts from an individual point of view. This incoherent 
figment is the non-sectarian god. Worship of it or Him we 
should regard as idolatry. Bunyan’s protest, though verbally 
too severe, seems to us.convincing: “He that out of the gross 
and wooden dictates of his natural reason carves out a religion 
is but a more refined idolator than those who worship sticks and 
stones, hammering an idol out of his fancy, and adoring the 
works of his own imagination.” 

Secondly, what is religion as the man of science apprehends 
it? The meaning of the word and the words allied to it are 
studiously distorted out of any semblance to that which they 
bear historically. The object of religion—an infinite, intelligent 
personal Being, to whom. alone the reverence of worship may be 
paid—is repudiated. The historical language that described our 
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relations to that object is retained and babelized. Just as the 
earth receives from the sun the energy of sunlight and trans- 
forms it into all living things, so, we are told, true religion con- 
sists in receiving into our souls the divine energy that is im- 
manent in the world, and in transforming it into forms of moral 
life—the virtues of justice, mercy, joy, unselfishness, serenity of 
mind. In effect, religion is nothing else than a mode of morality 
borrowed either from Christianity or natural religion and con- 
nected loosely and unintelligibly with a monistic conception of 
the universe and a subjectivistic conception of truth. Evidently 
then, non-sectarian religion is on its negative side a denial of 
evangelical Christianity at least. Its positive content is as diffi- 
cult to get at as is the fundamental idea of monism. Its credo is 
for the most part a nego. 

Why it should be called non-sectarian, I cannot say. Why, 
for instance, should one who follows Christ and believes accord- 
ing to the measure of grace given to him in the revealed truths 
of Christianity be a sectarian, and one who follows Mr. Eliot 
and accepts the dogmas of Eliotianity be a non-sectarian? Or 


again, why should one who holds in Browning’s words that 


“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things,” 


be immune from sectarianism; while he is infected with it who 
holds that all truth, including religious truth, has validity inde- 
pendently of the thinking mind; that it is discoverable, and 
when discovered—unlike the shepherd of Neptune’s calves—has 
and retains fixed lineaments? Mr. Bird S. Coler in a brochure 
recently published bestows on the non-sectarian a name which 
is singularly appropriate and descriptive. They are, he says, 
the Residuary Sect. : 

One citation, and we shall have a sufficiently accurate de- 
scription of the policy of the Foundation so far as it affects 
religious teaching. Commenting on a letter written to him by 
“an able and liberal thinker of the South,” who expresses his 
regret that Mr. Carnegie should have complicated the problem 
of religious training by discriminating against denominational 
institutions, the president of the Foundation concedes that “there 
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remains in the minds of many earnest and thoughtful men the 
conviction * * that some sort of denominational connec- 
tion makes for a stronger religious life.” Yet within a few sen- 
tences he declares that ‘‘the experience of the past certainly in- 
clines thoughiful men to question whether those whose primary 
object is to save men’s souls are the best qualified for training 
their minds.” This is the most delicious piece of dogmatism that 
I have met with in the publications of the Foundation,** but it 
reveals a design which has been kept in view steadily and per- 
sistently since Mr. Eliot succeeded a clergyman as president of 
Harvard—the design namely to discredit schools governed or 
manned by ecclesiastical persons. The most prominent note 
which was sounded at the inauguration of Mr. Wilson as presi- 
dent of Princeton, and of Mr. Hadley as president of Yale, was 
the gratification expressed in one of the addresses that both of 
these institutions had finally passed from under the government 
of clergymen. And we remember that the man who was at the 
time president of Harvard saw no impropriety in making this 
subject a note of discord at the inauguration of Dr. France as 
president of Brown's University. Mr. Eliot has passed; Mr. 
Pritchett is essaying to wear his mantle. The non-sectarian is 
as insistent and aggressive in his purpose of exterminating 
Christianity from education as ever. 

From the Foundation’s attitude towards religious teaching and 
teachers its attitude towards religious worship may be inferred. 
A non-sectarian college may have a chapel with religious service, 
and frequent attendance may be required of all students in resi- 
dence. ‘Such services,” we are informed, upon which frequent 
attendance is required, “are simply the opportunity for religious 
worship provided by the college itself.”” But this service should 
have no didactic connection with any organized religious body— 
except perhaps with the Residuary Sect. What the nature and 
ritual of this service are, I shall not stop to inquire. I wish, how- 
ever, briefly to call your attention to one of the addresses in the 
book of Mr. Pritchett, to which I have referred. It is a response 
to the question: “Ought a Religious Man to Join a Church?” 

*Tt would be out of place to examine here the, confusion of thought underlying it. 


I have already discussed the question elsewhere. “Dr. Harris and the Agnostic School 
House:” The Messenger, February and March, 1904. 
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Three positions are laid down ex cathedra as preambles to the 
answer. 

(1) Religion “belongs essentially and primarily to the in- 
dividual,” i. e., it is essentially and primarily egoistic. “It does 
not lend itself to organization, it cannot be promoted by ad- 
ministration. * * * That the Church is not indispensable 
to the perpetuation and progress of religion seems clear.” 

(2) “Christianity, even in its organized form, is no longer a 
creed, but the visible expression of the gradually growing, grad- 
ually advancing conscience of the race; as it is the product of 
the labor of religious men both in and out of the church. Dar- 
win, Spencer and Tyndall have helped to mould the church to- 
day no less truly than Luther, Zwingli and Wesley.” 

(3) “There are, I apprehend, few men of scientific training 
who can subscribe sincerely to belief in the creed or in the arti- 
cles of faith of what are called the orthodox churches.” “The 
whole idea of a creed seems to them (the men of scientific train- 
ing) indefensible and artificial.” 

That Mr. Pritchett should dogmatize in this style before an 
assembly of students is intelligible, but that he should venture 
to publish these bald opinions argues either an underestimation 
of our national intelligence and scholarship or an overestimation 
of the authority that clothes*his pronouncements. After pre- 
senting these premises his answer to the question he proposed is 
calculated to produce a truly non-sectarian decision in the minds 
of the young men whom he addressed. “Each man,” he says, 
“must answer in his own way the question of his religious fel- 
lowship.” 

The last non-sectarian qualification of institutions which are to 
cooperate in the establishment of educational coherence and 
unity is that they shall not be “under the control of a sect.”” The 
interpretation put on this clause is as stringent as possibl<, 
more stringent in fact than the words of the charter or the 
explanatory clause justify. The matter is discussed with some 
elaboration in the second annual report of the Foundation. 
Fifty various methods of legal connection between institutions 
of learning and religious organizations have been discovered and 
are tabularly described. The question of their control by a re- 
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ligious denomination may be disposed of under two heads— 
ownership of property, and choice of trustees. 

First, then, if the property of a university or college is owned 
outright or in equity by a church or by a religious order or con- 
gregation, the institution itself is ineligible to the benefits of 
the Foundation, as being under “control of a sect.” Regarding 
the ownership of Catholic colleges and universities, Mr. 
Pritchett’s observations need annotation. “The Roman Catho- 
lic colleges and universities,” he says, “are owned outright by 
the Church. Most of them are under the control of a religious 
Order, and the title to them is vested absolutely in the Order it- 
self.” This, of course, is not universally true. The legal title 
by which are held the colleges of the Order to which I belong 
is not vested in the Order itself, nor in the superiors of the 
Order, but in distinct corporate bodies established and perpet- 
uated in precisely the same way as the Carnegie Foundation. By 
the constitution of the Order as well as by the law of the land, 
these colleges are independent of one another so far as the taking, 
holding and administering of funds and property are concerned. 
It is undoubtedly true that members of these corporate bodies 
are always in fact, though not by provision of charter, members 
of the Order; but similarly, it is true, that the members of the 
Carnegie Foundation are for the most part, and through their 
method of election, always likely to be members of the Resid- 
uary Sect, and also that the majority of the trustees of Har- 
vard University or Princeton University are members of the 
religious denomination with which they have a “sympathetic 
relation.” I cannot speak competently of the modes of property 
tenure which obtain in other religious orders and congregations, 
or which legally prevail in diocesan colleges, as I am not familiar 
enough with the subject. But, I may, I think, hazard the 
opinion that they are such as to call for substantial qualification 
of Mr. Pritchett’s assertion. There may be Catholic colleges, 
the charters of which put the legal ownership of property in a 
specified religious body, but there are a large number of them 
the charters of which neither directly nor indirectly contain any 
provision of the kind. The trustees of these, if their consciences 
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became sufficiently elastic, might legally fill vacancies which arise 
by electing non-sectarian members. Some further study on the 
part of the trustees of the Foundation will be required in order 
to draw a consistent and discernible line between sectarian and 
non-sectarian control on grounds of ownership. Their failure, 
however, to define this line does not obscure their purpose. 
The second head under which control by a sect is determined 
affects the trustees. If by provision of its charter, or of the by- 
laws of its governing board, the majority of the trustees of an 
educational institution are elected by the members of a religious 
denomination, or by a governing body of that denomination, or 
by some subsidiary body allied to it in fact or in name; or if 
they are appointed by a high ecclesiastical officer; or if, how- 
ever elected, they cannot hold office until confirmed by a church 
organization, the institution itself is thereby under control of a 
sect. This is clear enough and thoroughgoing. Some explana- 
tions will make it clearer. First, the exclusion from the benefits 
of the Foundation which results from the control just de- 
scribed is operative whether in practice denominational consid- 
erations enter or do not enter into the election of trustees. Some 
denominational colleges in applying for admission to the list of 
accepted colleges have claimed a non-sectarian character for the 
reason that those, to whom the power of choosing the trustees 
pertained, exercised it usually in a non-sectarian way, that is 
without considering the religious affiliation of the candidate. 
These were denied admission to the non-sectarian fold. “What- 
ever the practice may be,” Mr. Pritchett says, “it is obvious in 
such cases that the power to rule the college resides ultimately 
in the men who elect the trustees.” Good non-sectarian works 
will not save them. They must have the true faith and renounce 
the power to do sectarian deeds. Secondly, the exclusion is op- 
erative whether the control is under a “specified sect,” as the 
words of the charter declare, or a group of distinct sects. There 
are some colleges, the trustees of which are elected by the 
executive committee of associations which have hitherto thought 
and proclaimed themselves non-sectarian. or instance, “the 
American Missionary Association, although popularly regarded 
as a strictly Congregational organization, disclaims this idea, and 
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points to the fact that a member of any Evangelical Church may 
become a member.” Mr. Pritchett’s answer to this plea is la- 
bored, but entertaining. “Yet the word ‘evangelical’ still has,” he 
notes, “in spite of its latitude, a restrictive meaning; and the 
American Missionary Association should property be regarded 
as the agency of a group of denominations.” 


For one thing, at least, we ought to be grateful to the trustees 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the-Advancement of Teaching. 
They have brushed away much of the pretentious and pharisaical 
vaporings that have enveloped the ideas of sectarian and non- 
sectarian. If they have not told us what a non-sectarian is, they 
have told what, in their judgment, he is not. He is not one 
necessarily, who is tolerant of the members of other sects or co- 
operates with them in educational endeavor. He is not one who 
professes to believe in any form of evangelical Christianity, even 
if in his conduct of life he is kindly and helpful towards those 
of other denominations. He is not one on whose beliefs any re- 
strictive meaning can be put. 

Lastly, the exclusion from the benefit of the Foundation is 
operative, if only one-half of the trustees are elected by the 
church assemblage. Although the terms of the charter and of 
Mr. Carnegie’s letter exclude only colleges in which the ma- 
jority of the trustees belong to a sect, a delicate concern for “the 
spirit of the Foundation’s charter” compelled the Carnegie 
exegetes to regard an institution of which one-half the trustees 
must belong to a specified denomination as in the same class as 
institutions in which the requirement affects the majority. “In 
reality,” they say, “such institutions are so liable to come into 
church control that the Foundation feels impelled to regard 
these colleges as denominational.” This is either a neat compli- 
ment to the superior persuasive powers of the one-half which 
profess a definite belief and to the appeal which definite belief 
exerts, or an indication that the Foundation intends not so much 
to exclude colleges under sectarian control as to include only 
colleges which are safely controlled by non-sectarians. 


I think we may now, in view of the facts which I have ad- 
duced, accept the impeachment of non-sectarianism pro- 
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nounced by the Episcopalian Bishop of Tennessee, Dr. Gailor : *° 
“Undenominationalism, as commonly understood and advo- 
cated, as a matter of fact is only a liberal-sounding name for a 
positive and hostile denial, a deliberate effort to prohibit pre- 
cisely that part of Christianity which hundreds of millions of 
us Christians believe?® to be absolute essential truth.” He 
quotes with approval the judgment of Dr. R. C. Moberly, who 
declares, that undenominationalism is an instance of the sec- 
tarian spirit in its most exclusive and aggressive form; that it 
is an attempt at a new denomination, more latitudinarian and 
rationalistic in basis, more illiberal and persecuting in method 
than any that before exists; that it is actually attempting to 
suppress every denomination but itself. This, I think, the 
exposition of facts which I have presented to you, amply con- 
firms. If time had permitted, it would have been easy to fill 
in this outline by illustrations drawn from the methods which 
the Foundation is using in the prosecution of its aim. We 
may now suggest a name for the corporation which will in a 
fuller measure indicate its purpose than that which “after 


much discussion and long seeking” was adopted by the 
trustees. If it had been designated “The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Non-Sectarian Teaching,” it would 
have been described with more intellectual honesty. If it had 
been called “The Carnegie Foundation for the Secularization 
of Education” its purpose and ultimate aim would have been 
manifested. 


In conclusion, I shall quote a passage from John Stuart Mill 
and make a comment on it: “One thing must be strenuously 
insisted on, that the government claim no monopoly for its 
education either in the higher or lower branches; must exert 
neither authority nor influence to induce the people to resort 
to its teachers in preference to others; and must’ confer no 
peculiar advantages on those who have been instructed by 
them. * * * It is not endurable that a government should 
either de jure or de facto have control over the education of the 
people. To possess such a control and actually exert it is to 


*The Christian Church and Education, by Rt. Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, p. 53. 
*6Compare Mr. Pritchett’s assertion on p. 148. 
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be despotic. A government which can mould the opinions and 
sentiments of the people from their youth upwards, can do 
with them whatever it pleases.”** Historical facts within our 
own generation bring home to us the truth of Mill’s declara- 
tion. One safeguard in this country is that the people through 
their representatives can finally control. It must be confessed, 
however, that the Residuary Sect has within recent years been 
silently manceuvering by their characteristic methods to with- 
draw even tax-supported schools more and more from the con- 
trol of the representatives of the people and put them in the 
hands of their agents on whom they have conferred the degree 
of educational experts. But that is another, if an interesting, 
story. My present purpose is to apply Mill’s conclusion to the 
situation which we are considering. If the evils of despotism 
are in store for us, should we permit monopoly of education 
by the government, which after all, with us, can ultimately 
be called to account, what may we expect from a private, per- 
manent, self-perpetuating corporation, backed by millions of 
dollars and irresponsible to the public, whose one aim is to dis- 
credit and bring into disrepute schools under definite religious 
control; to bond together non-sectarian schools selected 
mostly for their actual or prospective “strength”; through 
them to get practical control of the higher education of the 
country; and finally to establish educational unity and co- 
herency by an educational system, which as Dr. Harris, the 
former United States Commissioner of Education, frankly in- 
formed us some years ago was “necessarily hostile and sceptical 
in its attitude to religious truth.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. MatrHew ScHumacue_r, C. S. C.: Any movement that will better 
the financial situation of the teacher, that will take from the teacher 
undue worry in temporalities and allow him to give the best that is in 
him to educational matters, is a commendable movement. 

Again, any movement that will strengthen our educational system by 
bringing the various forces at work into greater conformity in realizing 
standards we all recognize it is good to attain, is worthy of commendation. 

The Carnegie Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Teaching 
apparently sets itself this task, but the paper we have just heard has 


Principles of Political Economy, Vol. II, bk. 5, ch. 11, Sec. 8. 
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made it clear, I think, that the Fund has failed in these points because 
of the unwarranted restrictions it placed upon itself. 

If the teacher is to be benefitted let it be every teacher who is doing 
a noble work in a noble way and not only teachers who in part at least are 
doing a doubtful work in a very doubtful way. When the Fund states ‘ts 
definition of a college and then arbitrarily proceeds to cut off a large 
number of institutions which meet the requirements of the definition, and 
even more than meet it, it is leaving itself open to the charge of 
inconsistency. 

Mr. Carnegie may do as he sees fit with the money that happens to 
be under his control as far as the money is concerned, but it is hard 
to understand what right any individual has to tell a large body of 
educators, men who have the wisdom and experience of the ages on their 
side, who have given splendid specimens of their work to every nation 
of the world and in every generation, that their point of view is entirely 
wrong and he is going to prove it to them by refusing them a share in 
his money. “Money is not our suit.” Persecution and opposition have long 
since ceased to be a luxury to us, and when we recall what Christian 
education has cost in the years that are gone, we can say, “Go to, we 
need not your money.” 

The Carnegie Foundation Fund will not admit to a share in its dis- 
bursements any school that stands for a certain definite. point of view 
in education and yet strange to say the schools that have been accepted 
by the Fund must state very explicitly that they are in accord with the 
views of him who made this Fund possible. They are saying, in fact, 
that the Founder of Christianity had no mission to the world of educa- 
tion, but that the man of steel has wrought this new product of modern 
education and that the workers in the raw material out of which we hope 
to draw the future guardians of the nation should labor under his guid- 
ance. It is of no consequence, it would seem, to forget the One whose 
teaching has given us our present ideals, for a new light has arisen. It is 
ever true in life, in every phase of life, that there must be a mastery of 
some kind. Those who seek this Fund on the terms specified are unmis- 
takably submitting to a mastery, and that mastery is not the Christian 
mastery. 

The efforts that some of our educational institutions have made and 
are making to be of the chosen few to receive the benefits of this Fund 
have shown us the depth of those institutions. They seemed to have been 
waiting for some one to come along to tell them what education meant, and 
they were so docile that the master rewarded them at once by taking them 
under his care. : 

Two statements taken from the second annual report of the Founda- 
tion indicate quite clearly the frame of mind of a great many institutions 
that have presumably dedicated themselves to education. “Among the 
records of the Foundation are numerous letters from college presidents 
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and other academic authorities setting forth in detail the wnsectarian 
spirit which prevails in the institutions under their control.” (Sec. An. 
Report, p. 58.) Again, the following question was frequently asked: 
“Would you advise the amendment of our charter in such a manner as 
to make our institution eligible to the benefits of the retiring allowance 
system?” (Ib. p. 59.) Schools cannot be intellectually independent and 
subservient at the same time. 

An extract from an article in The Educational Review written by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and a portion of an editorial in The Popular 
Science Monthly, will give us two points of view regarding the nature 
of the Fund. Mr. Butler says: 


“Established for the broad purpose of advancing the profession of 
teaching, the Carnegie Foundation will be increasingly resorted to for 
new and high types of constructive educational service. It will fill the 
gap in our educational system which the conditions attaching to our form 
of government have created; and it will fill it by what is virtually a 
system of cooperation among the strongest and best colleges and universi- 
ties of the land. 

“The striking and significant force which the Carnegie Foundation 
represents and exerts has been brought into being, and is operating, in 
accordance with the best American traditions. It is not governmental, 
official, inquisitorial and compulsory, but it has its roots rather in the 
soil of our American liberty. It proceeds by persuasion, cooperation and 
the conferring of large benefits. None suffer, but all gain.” Vol. 40, 
p. 405 (1909). 


In The Popular Science Monthly we read: 


“The Foundation supplies an additional income to a number of colleges 
and universities; but this appears to be the end of its usefulness. The 
attempt of an energetic president to lord it over the educational develop- 
ment of the country has done some temporary harm; but the money by 
which he can purchase submission will soon be exhausted. It has been 
a sorry sight to see institutions raising standards which they cannot and 
should not maintain, freeing themselves nominally from denominational 
control—one has offered to establish an undenominational holding com- 
pany—and most of all to watch the great State universities begging the 
favor of a private corporation. Thirty-two State legislatures have ap- 
proved the request for money and the Foundation finds that four of 
the universities are worthy, while the others—institutions such as Cali- 
fornia and Illinois—must be further investigated. The president tells 
the governor of Ohio how the universities of that great State should be 
administered; he says that ‘in nearly every State’ there is ‘educational 
demoralization.’ 

“In his last report, Dr. Pritchett makes all kinds of recommendations. 
Some are in themselves good and some bad, but all are bad in so far 
as they come from that source, for there is an implicit threat everywhere 
that institutions must do as they are told or they will not receive Carnegie 
money. The best thing that could happen would be for the Foundation 
to retire its president with a liberal pension to write about education 
over his own signature, and then, as the Peabody fund has wisely done, 
to dissolve and distribute its funds among our colleges.” Vol. LX XVI, 
pp. 414-415 (1910). 
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There are certain terdencies to-day easily discernible that lead me to be- 
lieve that it will not be many years before the Carnegie Foundation Fund 
for the Advancement of Teaching will be quite universally regarded from 
the same standpoint as that taken at the present convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association. 


THE POSITION THAT MUSIC SHOULD OCCUPY IN 
THE COLLEGE COURSE 


REV. ALPHONSUS DRESS, ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


In the college and seminary, students generally have been 
accustomed from time immemorial to look upon certain 
branches of study, such as Hebrew, archeology and music, 
in the light of a mere pastime. Only those having a special 
aptitude would take them seriously. In fact, the curriculum 
of the college course seems to be burdened with too many 
studies, and it is becoming more and more difficult to decide 


which branches are necessary to give the college student the 
fundamentals of a liberal education. All concede that knowl- 
edge of the ancient and modern languages is necessary, but 
that the language of one’s own country should be mastered 
first, Again all concede that mathematics and sciences should 
hold a prominent place, because they prepare the way for 
philosophy and the other higher branches. 


But what about the “fine” arts? What place should they 
occupy in the college curriculum? Aesthetics, ethics and 
philosophy give us the principles of the good, the beautiful 
and the true, but art (architecture, poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music) under the influence of religion transforms these ab- 
stract ideas into palpable realities. It cannot be denied there- 
fore, that the fine arts are a potent factor in a liberal edu- 
cation. Would that every college could give to its students 
such technical knowledge of the fine arts as would enable 
them to distinguish what is aesthetically beautiful and 
aesthetically ugly, and to appreciate beauty in its various 
forms. For instance, a few years’ instruction in simple draw- 
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ing would give the young student a fair understanding of the 
plastic or silent arts—architecture, sculpture, painting. 

But if this be impossible, a course of instruction in the sound- 
ing arts should be introduced, for the student who has learned 
to understand art in one form, will be in a position to appreciate 
its manifestations in other forms. All the fine arts are related 
and hence a good teacher will not neglect to draw the attention 
of his pupils to the forms of art other than he is supposed to 
teach. 

Granting that art in some form or other should have a 
place in the college curriculum, there is no one of the sound- 
ing arts that has a higher claim to this place than music. Music 
contains in itself possibilities of usefulness in very many di- 
rections, and whether we look into the elementary school, the 
higher grade school, the college, the drawing room, the con- 
cert hall, the theatre or the church, we find that music is most 
highly honored as a means to success. Sometimes it is in use 
at a social function, sometimes at the departure of the soldier or 
the return of the gallant hero; sometimes it is the sound of 
sweet tenderness that alleviates the suffering of the poor in- 
valid. It is heard in the House of God where the happy- 
hearted and the broken-down penitent sit side by side, and it 
appeals to both. In short, music is with us through our lives 
more than any other form of art. If music is so useful in all 
the lighter moments of life, so important in all the more 
serious ones, so powerful to arouse or assuage emotion, what 
a force there must be in it to comfort, to elevate, to educate! 

Among all the instruments used to produce this music, 
there is none more natural, none more appealing to all, none 
more generally in use than the human voice. It is the instru- 
ment par excellence because it is an instrument animated by the 
blood of the human heart, and controlled directly by the human 
mind and will. It is the instrument not only of the rich and the 
powerful, but of the beggar as well. It is the instrument which 
holds the first place in the sounding arts, which are elocution, 
oratory, singing. To give but one example of what the world’s 
greatest symphony writer thought of the human voice, I would 
refer to the famous Ninth of Beethoven, where he falls back 
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upon the human voice for the climax in what he wanted to tell 
us in the musical language. Since we all possess a voice—a voice 
used as well for artistic speaking as for artistic singing—and 
since the cultivation of this voice gives us at least a partial in- 
sight into the complicated structure of art, 1 firmly believe and 
maintain that the cultivation of the human voice, as the principal 
instrument of music, should and must have its place in the col- 
lege curriculum. ‘ 

This vocal training should not be for the talented student 
only, but for all that are possessors of the speaking voice. 
The reasons are many. First: Voice culture is highly bene- 
ficial to health. From the standpoint of physical culture, 
voice training necessitates breathing exercises. The various 
sports and gymnastics strengthen the various parts of the 
body, but they do not develop nor do they strengthen the 
lungs. Quite a number of apparently strong young athletes 
die of consumption, because they never learned the science 
of correct, deep breathing, nor its control—exercises which 
are important in athletics as well as in singing and in speak- 
ing, especially during the growing period. For instance, im- 
agine the weakness and the stiffness in the muscles of a foot- 
ball player, who attempts an end run, without having gone 
through the necessary training. The neglect of daily breath- 
ing gymnastics is considered by experts generally, as causing 
many great singers to lose their voice at a time when it should 
be in its full grandeur. Hygiene of the voice should be 
studied by all who have weak lungs, and by all who are sub- 
ject to troubles of the throat and nose. Ulceration of the 
tonsils, the primary stage of consumption, some phases of 
catarrh can certainly be benefited and very often are cured by 
careful breathing exercises and hygienic singing. 

Second: As a preparation for elocution and oratory, there 
is nothing more important than voice culture. To be success- 
ful in these, it is necessary that one know how to make the 
best use of his voice, and how to avoid its loss. A good 
speaker must have a flexible voice, full of resonance, free from 
all that is offensive to the ear; he must have clear vowel 
formation, attack and enunciation—in short, he must possess. 


q 
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a cultivated voice. Many apparently “unmusical” men have 
become great speakers, but they do not tell the public how 
seriously they worked to overcome certain defects in their 
speech, and how they endeavored to improve their voice and 
gain perfect control over it. 

Orator fit. A few classes in elocution do not suffice to culti- 
vate the vocal organs, but this demands long, continued, sys- 
tematic training under the direction of a competent and conscien- 
tious teacher. The right place to do this is in the college, and 
if possible in the grammar schools, more so than in the seminary 
and the university; we must not wait until false habits have 
been acquired. The young student is laying the foundation of 
his intellectual training and during the years from ten to twen- 
ty-one, is very pliable and susceptible to everything that is pre- 
sented to him in a reasonable, convincing and interesting man- 
ner. This argument alone should suffice to convince every one 
that vocal culture should be introduced into the curriculum of 
regular studies, and should not be relegated to the limbo of op- 
tional studies (e. g. Greek and German), for it will gradually do 
away with the much dreaded and most annoying “preacher’s 
throat,” be this in the court room, the lecture platform, the stage 
or the pulpit. 

Third: I will say nothing about the advantages of singing 
and other musical accomplishments in the home life, in society 
and even in business. Goethe, to mention only one of the 
world’s .greatest men, says: “Wo man singt, da lass dich 
frohlich nieder, bise Menschen haben keine Lieder.’ (“Where 
there 1s song make your joyous abode, the wicked have no 
song.) Who can step into a large cathedral without recalling 
to mind divine melodies of heavenly voices and the peal of 
harmony bursting forth from the organ loft and rolling 
through the recesses of the vast edifice? Think of the wail- 
ing in a funeral march, the joy in the Alleluia, the strength in 
the National Hymn and the characteristic in a folk song. 

If education in the fine arts is so helpful and even necessary 
in all the walks of life, there is a special reason why in our 
Catholic colleges for young men, and especially in those col- 
leges which prepare the students for the holy priesthood, 
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vocal culture should be introduced as a regular course for all. 
A priest may be endowed with great learning and piety, but 
think of the advantages of this same priest standing in the 
pulpit, inculcating the divine truths into the hearts of his 
people in a clear and strong tone of voice, so that he can be 
understood even in the remotest corner of his church. And 
what an inspiration to his hearers when he stands at the altar, 
and is able to sing the liturgical chants correctly and even 
artistically. When he is unable to do this, he goes through an 
ordeal which excites pity in his hearers, because he attempts 
the impossible. 

If music would be taught better in the parochial schools 
and in the colleges, it would be more appreciated in the semi- 
naries and universities, and would not be given such careless 
attention. After the seminarian is ordained but a few months, 
he regrets and sees and appreciates what he has not. And as 
he advances in age, he consoles himself by belittling all ac- 
complishments in art, or by not appreciating the good but 
even preferring what is no good. 

How can art in the form of vocal instruction be introduced 
into the curriculum of studies in our colleges, not merely as 
an optional branch, but on the par with the other classes? 
It has been my privilege to introduce vocal culture as a 
regular class at St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, and I 
am very thankful to its president and faculty for having given 
me the necessary encouragement. I ask pardon if I talk 
about what I personally have done, but this will be the sim- 
plest way to show what in my opinion could be done and 
should be done. 

All the different classes, beginning with the second 
academic up to senior philosophy have their special vocal 
class once a week, which every student must attend. Besides 
this, we have one singing class in common in the college chapel, 
called hymn class. In this way, each student has practically two 
singing classes a week, without losing any time for his: other 
studies. In the hymn class we find ample opportunity to repeat 
the fundamentals taught in the regular class, and to insist upon 
developing good taste, and to interest all in the great and noble 
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question of church music, although we sing only hymns and easy 
plain chant melodies; but the same principles that apply to the 
more elaborate forms of art, apply also to the simplest ones. [ 
must say that I have been more than satisfied with the results, 
because in singing these hymns during the services, when the 
vested choir does not take part, they sing well together, in marked 
rhythm, and with all other fundamental requisites necessary for 
intelligent use of the voice. It is really soul inspiring to hear 
three hundred young students singing the praises of God in a 
clear tone of voice without shouting, enunciating the syllables 
well and together, so that one can understand from afar what 
they are singing. 

It would be too long to enter upon every phase of special 
class work. A few words may sufficiently indicate our 
methods. Ear training for the first few years. Since music 
is a form of art which reaches our mind by way of the ear, it 
is but natural that we should begin our musical education by 
developing the sensibility of the ear, so as to be able to judge 
readily all the various sound sensations. Simultaneously, we 
have the introductory remarks on construction and use of 
the vocal organs; then correct breathing is explained and 
actual exercises accompany the instructions. This should 
continue throughout the entire course. Next come correct 
formation of sounds and voice emission. The difference be- 
tween vowel signs and vowel sounds in the English language 
should be the next step, and their formation should be con- 
tinually watched by the teacher throughout the entire course. 
At this point musical notation such as stave, treble clef, 
names of notes and their values, rests, common time signa- 
ture should be introduced. If at the end of the second, the 
third and the fourth academic years, all this and the major 
scale, reading of the notes and of the common intervals are 
mastered, we have done excellent work. Folk song, national 
song and hymns should form the foundation of practical 
class work, because they are easily learned, and once learned 
they will furnish ample material for the application of the 
principles and at the same time they stimulate a love for song 
in general. Correct breathing, vowel formation, placing of 
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tone and enunciation should be watched incessantly, no matter 
how tedious the work will be. In this particular lies the 
whole secret of success. 

I do not mean, however, that instrumental music should be 
neglected. By all means ought we endeavor to encourage and 
to interest as many students as possible to study some instru- 
ment or other, be it piano, organ or any of the orchestra in- 
struments. This will not only be of great advantage to the 
student, but to the college itself, because there will be more 
material to choose from for a college orchestra. Students in 
general are proud of a good college orchestra and choir. 

One of the greatest difficulties will be to secure the 
teachers. A man, especially a layman with the necessary 
education and knowledge, detnands and deserves a salary that 
surpasses the means of most schools. Indeed the work is not 
very encouraging, because it is difficult and taxing on the 
nerves, and the teacher must have the missionary spirit. A 
priest with the necessary musical knowledge has advantages 
over the lay teacher for more than one reason. It would be 
a blessing if we could find enough priests as professors of 
music in the colleges and as choir-masters in our cathedrals. 

Every one understands that the teacher should not only 
have a good knowledge of music, but that he ought to pos- 
sess a full liberal education. Then he will find more than 
ample material to make his classes interesting to all the stu- 
dents, even to the most advanced. For instance, he may ex- 
plain the musical instruments, the forms in musical composi- 
tions; he may speak of the history and aesthetics of music, 
of the lives and the works of great artists, of travels, com- 
pare the various forms of art, etc. 

He should not allow the students to waste any time on low 
sentimentalities and “rag-time.” He should take care to ar- 
range all musical programs so that they will be most instruc- 
tive, be this in vocal or instrumental music and should en- 
gage only the best artists that the means of the college may 
allow for his concerts. He should let the students under- 
stand that the college choir (which should be a vested choir, 
if possible) and the college orchestra, are two of the leading 
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societies in the college. Occasional concerts by these societies 
will be very helpful, and are sometimes more appreciated by 
the student body than paid artists. 

The choice of good class books presents a very great diffi- 
culty, but it is to be hoped that in the course of time we shall 
find the necessary material. 

I have intentionally avoided speaking about the colleges for 
young women, because they have always enjoyed privileges 
in art, thanks to our good Sisters, and because the girl is by 
nature more artistically inclined than the boy. 


Let us then try to give our young men better opportunities 
in art; only then will art be more generally understood and 
not be looked upon by the general public as a fashion, 
a pleasant fad, a mere pastime. The old tendencies to treat 
art as an adjunct to conversation will disappear, and the public 
will better understand music as a power; that it requires educa- 
tion on the part of the listener, high education on the part of the 
performer, and still more on the part of the teacher. Then, and 
then only, will music be recognized as a factor in life, and not 
only as a temporary relaxation, recreation or a mere secondary 
accomplishment. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. Anastasius J. Krempt, O. C. C., President St. Cyril’s College, 
Chicago: The paper which we have just heard, from one who has prac- 
tically demonstrated the possibilities of introducing music into our col- 
leges, is so thorough and so practical that I have not anything to add or to 
criticise on the points touched upon. 

The author of the paper mentioned the fact that music is somewhat 
neglected in our Catholic colleges, and he proved by good reasons that 
music is too useful to be excluded. I think we ought to go a step further 
and claim that it is one of the necessary branches in every Catholic college. 
Music is a language also, and a language used by the Church. If we 
have to teach Latin because that is the language of the Church, we should 
teach music which is not so much the language of the intellect and a 
kind of expression of ideas in words, but which covers a region that 
cannot be expressed in words, the region of the emotions and feelings, 
the deepest feelings that the human heart can experience. Our religion 
is a religion of love. Love can hardly express itself in words without 
the accompaniment of music, and therefore from the beginning of the 
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Old Law up to the present time religion has always associated music to 
itself and made use of it. 

I believe there is even a higher reason than that. I believe that it is the 
way God wishes to be glorified in the liturgy and worship, and even in 
the great Sacrifice of the Altar, for that too in its most solemn form is 
accompanied by music. We do not know what language is spoken in 
Heaven, whether it is the ancient Hebrew, or the Gaelic, or what language 
it is, but we do know that they all sing, because we are told so in the 
Scriptures. We are told that the angels sing, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hosts.” We know the angels sang when our dear Lord appeared 
at Bethlehem. We know that our Lord and the Apostles sang, because 
after they left the supper room, as they went to Gethsemane, they sang 
hymns and canticles on the road. We know that the Old Law was filled 
with song. We know that the Holy Ghost inspired the greatest singer 
that ever sang, David. His Psalms were all composed to be sung. He 
tells us so; he tells us we should praise God in song and on musical 
instruments. Laudate eum in tympano et choro; laudate eum in chordis 
et organo. The organ is mentioned, and I believe the organ is a Catholic 
invention. If St. Cecilia did not invent it she certainly is its patron saint. 
And we know that the first organs were built to be put into Catholic 
cathedrals. St. John, in his vision of the New Jerusalem, says: “And 
I heard the voice from heaven as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of great thunder. And the voice which I heard was of harpers 
playing on their harps. And they sang a new canticle before the throne.” 

The Church is the kingdom of heaven upon earth. Therefore she has 
always employed the heavenly language of music since the Apostolic age. 
She used it in the catacombs. We find in the life of St. Leo, whose feast 
we celebrate to-day, that he is commended as a musician, and that he 
reformed the Church melodies. We know that St. Ambrose not only 
composed the hymn Te Deum, but he also had all Church music sung so 
well that St. Augustine was deeply impressed by the ecclesiastical chants 
that he heard in Milan, and tells us how much this had to do with his 
conversion. We know that St. Gregory reformed Church music so as 
to make it more dignified and more fit to express the passions of the 
Christian heart. 


There are human passions, and there are passions which I might call 
divine passions; that is, human passions supernaturalized by Christian 
grace. The Church is the spouse of Christ. She is the mystical body of 
Christ Himself. The Church, therefore, when she sings the praises of 
her Bridegroom, does not wish to sing in the operatic tones of a prima 
donna; she does not wish to sing in the frivolous “rag-time”’ melodies 
of vaudeville. She sings in a pure, dignified, beautiful way. 


I think it is necessary in the Catholic colleges to train our boys how to 
sing, how to praise in song, how to thank in it, how to petition for mercy 
and how to voice all the sentiments of the Church. Therefore the Holy 
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Father is so anxious that we should accept those melodies which have 
been consecrated by the use of the Church for centuries, and which so 
faithfully voice these sentiments. 


If this were done, and if it were done in the parish schools and in the 
grammar schools, we would not hear such enormities as we sometimes 
have heard perpetrated in the past. I have heard of a very, very fash- 
ionable Sisters’ academy, where the O Salutaris was sung to the tune 
of “Juanita”’—a most sensuous love song. 

What the author of the paper said about the difficulties is true. There 
are great difficulties in the way, but there is one difficulty which is not 
a difficulty at all. We hear it said, “The children have no ear, they have 
no voice.” The boys are more sinned against in this respect than the 
girls. Of course, the girls all have sweet voices. Yet any boy that knows 
the difference between the pitch of the voice which is needed in rooting 
at a base-ball game and the whisper in which he has to address his 
classmate in order not to attract the attention of the professor, that boy 
has the sense of pitch, and all you have to do is gradually to train him 
to the gradations between the extremes of those pitches, high and low. 
He has the potential voice, and you can train him. These things can be 
done; there is no difficulty at all. 


The greatest difficulty is in the teachers. I do not know what provision 
can be made as to our Sisters and our priests to get the right training. 


I believe they are introducing summer schools of ecclesiastical chant. The 
magnificent ecclesiastical chant, more than any other thing that we sing, 
contains the soul of Church music. So I suppose the best of all means 
would be to begin in the school. Then when the children go to the college, 
when the boy goes to the college, he is already trained to congregational 
singing. I know a good many Sisters have introduced it, and there are 
churches where the members all sing. In the academies sometimes they 
do not train the children because vocal culture is one of the branches for 
which extra fees are charged, but if proper provision were made, all the 
children should have vocal culture. I am speaking now about the women, 
as Father Dress did not touch that point. I think they ought to be 
trained too, because they are the ones that are spoiling our church choirs. 
It would be a good thing if we could get the women to sing not only 
plain chant, which I have heard Sisters sing beautifully, but also the 
polyphonic music which is allowed by the Church. Female voices are 
excluded from the surpliced choir, but they are not excluded from the 
convent chapel. They are not excluded even from the church choirs, 
provided they are separated from the males; that is, at least, according 
to the latest interpretation; so that we will always have women in the 
choir. They are the ones that wish to sing solos, and they want to sing 
operatic airs and such things. They should be trained out of these worldly 
notions. 
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Sisters, train your children, girls and boys, in the parish schools to love 
good music. You need not explain the words, you will understand the 
meaning even if you do not know the Latin. You know what Requiem 
eternam means, and when the children are singing the Requiem let them 
sing it as if they were praying, because they are actually using the same 
language as the priest at the altar. This holds good for all masses and 
vespers. And in our colleges, if we impressed our young men with these 
truths, we should find them singing perfect Catholic music. 

The Lord did not tell us, “Thou shalt understand all the mysteries,” 
and “Thou shalt understand all about the Trinity.” He simply said, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart and soul.” We express that love 
in music so that we even sing our profession of faith because we love 
it so, believing with all our heart. In fact, our whole religion is a 
religion of the heart, and there is no better language to express the 
things of the heart than music. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION ABOVE THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


VERY REV. JAMES F. GREEN, O. S. A., PRESIDENT OF ST. RITA COL- 


LEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The purpose of the writer is to have this paper brief, yet 
comprehensive of the question of Catholic education above 
the primary or grammar grades. All, I am satisfied, will 
gladly bear testimony to the fact that the Church and Catho- 
lic school in this land of ours, have gone on hand in hand in 
their upbuilding. Both represent the unselfish, deep-rooted 
appreciation of our holy Faith on the part of our forefathers. 
If we take time to acquaint ourselves with the early struggle 
of the Church for a foothold in this country, we will realize 
the ruggedness of the rock from which it has been hewn. 
The May issue of the Catholic Educational Review contains 
an instructive article on the early building of the Catholic 
Church and School by the Very Rev. J. A. Burns of Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D. C. The Catholic primary and 
grammar school has, generally speaking, come to be recog- 
nized as indispensable to the Catholic life of the child. The 
practically universal effort on the part of the hierarchy, 
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priesthood and Catholic laity to provide Catholic education, 
is sufficient evidence of the deep-rooted conviction of the vital 
need of such education for the preservation of the Faith, 
When, however, we pass from the grammar school, we are 
face to face with a serious Catholic educational problem; a 
problem no less vital in its importance than the primary and 
grade education of the Catholic child. Our people to-day are 
demanding, and the demand is just and right, Catholic edu- 
cation for their children in advance of the grammar school. 
This condition has been born of the necessity of competition, 
when our pupils meet the boys and girls educated in non- 
Catholic schools in commercial and professional life. In some 
communities this situation is being successfully met by the 
opening of academies and high schools, to provide this higher 
education. We must confess, though, this provision is the 
exception rather than the rule. As a result of this uncertain 
and at the same time embarrassing position in Catholic higher 
education, curious expedients have been resorted to, to bridge 
the difficulty. The one most commonly adopted is to 
pass the Catholic children from the parish school over to the 
public high school. This expedient may or may not work out 
satisfactorily. It not infrequently happens that many of the 
high school teachers are Catholics, but the reverse may be 
true and in a great number of instances is true. As a matter 
of fact though, from the Catholic point of view, whichever 
way you may choose to look at it, it seems difficult to absolve 
ourselves from the charge of inconsistency in adopting in ad- 
vance work, a continuation of the method and underlying 
principles of public school education, which we hold unfit and 
dangerous to the faith of the child in the primary and grade 
branches. ~ . 

Still I am not disposed to quarrel seriously about the public 
high school arrangement where no Catholic high schools or 
academies exist, or are of easy access, or can be conveniently 
maintained, as I know full well they are expensive undertak- 
ings, and for the further reason that where there is a priest 
who has the conviction of the faith he professes and the cour- 
age of his conviction, no serious abuse can long stand in 
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public high schools. The law is adequate to regulate the 
conduct of the system of public school education. No super- 
intendent, principal or teacher of a public school may long 
continue in his position and insult the faith of a pupil. From 
the above, however, I do not want to be understood as endorsing 
these cases of expediency. At most, they might be accepted 
when properly safeguarded as a non-positive good in them- 
selves, but as an unavoidable and lesser evil. When, how- 
ever, Catholic higher education is possible under any reason- 
able circumstances, I most earnestly declare and emphatically 
insist that no such situation should obtain. 

A claim not infrequently advanced, is that if we can hold 
our children till they have made their first Holy Communion 
and received the sacrament of confirmation, the danger of 
losing their faith is practically passed. Upon reflection it seems 
the opposite of this is true. The child of an age to take up 
high school work is at the most impressionable and sus- 
ceptible period of its life. On the strength of this theory, or 
assumption of fact, a practice has grown up of affiliating our 
Catholic school with some so-called undenominational school. 
This situation, expedient, or under whatever caption you 
may care to designate the fact of an affiliation of the charac- 
ter described, seems not only a most deplorable but a most in- 
excusable act. How repugnant is the idea that a child, care- 
fully and tenderly reared in an atmosphere at once pedagogic 
and religious, should be suddenly thrust into educational sur- 
roundings where both faith and morals are subjected to a 
severe test. It is, to state the case very mildly, highly repre- 
hensible. The act of affiliation of our Catholic schools, grade or 
high, with sectarian or undenominational institutions of 
learning is unquestionably a stultification of our claim of the 
necessity of Catholic education. This abuse, and I designate 
it an unqualified abuse, cannot be too vigorously reprobated. 

The heterodoxical spectacle of some of our priests, actually 
making of our Catholic schools a tail to the kite of some sec- 
tarian or undenominational institution of learning, against the 
firm attitude of the Church, insisting on and urging Catholic 
education is deplorable. Then too, how unsound is the 
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boasted claim to a superior curriculum in the public school, 
implied in the declaration that the graduates of our schools 
are admitted to such and such a school without examination! 
Is our standard of studies to be thus recognized? Mind you 
I ask, is the standard of the Catholic schools’ excellence to be 
based on this so-called privilege? Can we as consistent ex- 
ponents of the theory of Catholic education, and the uncom- 
promising defenders of the Catholic school system of education, 
picture to ourselves any position more pitiful and more ridiculous 
than that in which we witness the schools we decry as god- 
less, and unfit places for our children, for primary and grade 
work, to be made the very places and the only places into 
which to turn these same children for advanced educational 
work? If we are consistent in our claim that the Catholic 
primary and grade school is a necessity for the preservation of 
the faith of our children and we do claim it and rightly so, then I 
confess myself unable to understand on what grounds safe to the 
faith of the child, may be made the sudden transition from Catho- 
lic surroundings, of the child at an age at once most impression- 
able and susceptible, to so-called undenominational institutions. 
I wish to speak especially of the course in the liberal arts, where 
history, literature and philosophy play so important a part. No 
one may deny the scope of opportunity in these institutions for 
the infidel and irreligious teacher in this field of educational ac- 
tivity. The child thus thrown upon its own resources, I care not 
how carefully he may be educated religiously, generally speaking 
at least, is not able or fit to cope successfully with objectionable 
teachers who are masters in their respective lines. Their insin- 
uating and sophistical methods are more to be feared than out 
and out attacks on constituted law and religion. What argument 
so powerful as ridicule? Or the subtle suppressio veri et sug- 
gestio falsi? Is it well that we estimate lightly the great power 
of such methods to undermine faith and morality? 

Only a couple of years ago a Catholic layman, George Walter 
Smith, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, resigned his trusteeship in protest against the im- 
moral and irreligious teachings of a professor of that famous 
and supposedly undenominational institution of learning. An 
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indictment quite as broad in its application could without fear 
of serious contradiction be made against the majority of our so- 
called undenominational institutions, State or otherwise. 
Women’s institutions no less than those for men, may be cor- 
rectly classed in the above general proposition. 

Reasons urged by some in justification of attendance at these 
so-called undenominational institutions, are convenience and the 
item of expense. The argument based on convenience as justify- 
ing does not merit consideration, much less argument. The 
question of expense has its merit and there is value to that claim 
in favor of some at least. Especially is this true where there are 
no Catholic institutions of higher learning. However, that rea- 
son could not be well urged in large centers, notably here in 
Chicago, where the Catholic institutions offer free scholarships. 
I am not sure that our boarding institutions offer equal oppor- 
tunity for the ambitious boys and girls to work and maintain 
themselves while pursuing their course of study. The most that 
might be admitted as an excuse for Catholic boys and girls pur- 
suing higher education in non-Catholic schools would be neces- 


sity in individual cases. But this should ever be insisted upon as 
the exception and not an approved custom, and under no circum- 
stances should it as a custom receive the sanction of the priest- 
hood. 


Another argument in justification of this evil is implied in the 
alleged inferiority of the course given in Catholic institutions as 
compared to the so-called undenominational ones. This indict- 
ment against us is serious indeed, if true. Now it is not the 
province of this paper to analyze the correctness of this declara- 
tion, nor is it the desire of the writer to examine into the prob- 
able capability and responsibility of the makers of such charges. 
It will suit the purpose of this paper quite as well to make an- 
swer to the charge by quoting a very relevant fact. And under- 
stand me, I quote this simply as a fact and, as I said above, not 
in itself as a valid criterion by which we should measure the 
standard of our curricula but as a grudging recognition, on the 
part of those not prepossessed in our favor, of the evident merit 
of the accomplishments of our institutions of learning—an argu- 
mentum ad hominem as it were. The fact is, that practically all 
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if indeed not all institutions requiring collegiate degrees, admit 
students of Catholic institutions of higher learning to the various 
university departments, upon the simple presentation of the 
Catholic college degrees. If this situation says anything, it 
speaks a complete refutation of the charge of inferior courses in 
Catholic institutions of higher learning, and establishes the evi- 
dence of equality of curriculum. Further, it may be stated 
without contradiction, in competitive tests for positions, graduate 
students of Catholic institutions of higher learning, are at least 
equally as successful as the graduates of undenominational in- 
stitutions. And it seems not an unreasonable or extravagant 
claim to say that our Catholic academies and colleges have not 
deteriorated while the so-called undenominational institutions 
have progressed. I now go further and declare our Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning for boys and girls as well, to be the 
equal of the best in the country, in secular education, and are su- 
perior to any and to all in that our branches of education, secu- 
lar and religious, go hand in hand; that while the head is edu- 
cated the heart is not neglected. 

This history of the growth of Catholic education in this 
country is the history of the growth of the Catholic Church, 
whose common foundation, frugality, industry and sacrifice, in- 
sure to generations yet to be born, the same ample opportunity 
of educational development now enjoyed. The founders of our 
Catholic institutions for boys and girls as well, made heroic 
sacrifices, denying themselves not merely the luxuries but the 
very necessaries of life, to build and maintain these Catholic in- 
stitutions. It seems institutions so born and so reared, which 
too, have been kept abreast of the demands of the times, and 
around which hallowed memories cling, deserve unstinted en- 
couragement, yes, even assistance from the entire Catholic body 
and especially from the Catholic clergy. These institutions in the 
days of not so long ago, figuratively speaking, were the cradles 
in which were rocked many of the Brothers, priests and Bishops 
of to-day, as well as Sisters in religion that form the great army 
of teachers that are recognized as the very life of our Catholic 
activity. Still, with this living knowledge of ourselves, how 
painfully hushed are the voices of so many of the priests of our 
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land when they should be roused in eloquence to call attention to 
the many worthy institutions of Catholic higher learning. May 
not an awakening be had in behalf of a cause at once so neces- 
sary, glorious and vitally Catholic? Let us be consistent in our 
claim for Catholic education as a necessity, and let that neces- 
sity embrace all grades from the kindergarten to the bacca- 
laureate degree. 

The large Catholic student body in attendance at non-Catholic 
institutions of higher learning, particularly in the liberal arts’ 
departments, at the sectarian and so-called undenominational in- 
stitutions of learning, is a deplorable and sad reflection on our 
boasted claim of necessity for Catholic education. Social prestige 
and other equally fallible pretexts are urged in defense of the 
practice by Catholic parents, whose sons and daughters are so 
placed. And we priests are more or less effectually silenced in 
our argument against the practice when confronted with the 
numerous instances of attendance at these institutions, in many 
cases of close relatives of our Catholic priesthood; and worse 
and more effective is the argument in answer to our opposition 
to the evil when told: “Well, see the number of Catholic schools 
affiliated with these same institutions which you condemn!” 
Here surely is a house divided against itself. Bonum ex integra 
causa, et malum ex quocumque defectu. Surely it is, until we can 
in some way cause the cessation of this practice on the part of 
some of our Catholic clergy of affiliating their parish schools 
with undenominational institutions of learning, our pleadings for 
complete Catholic education and our urging it as a necessity 
cannot otherwise escape the appearance of a huge joke. 


DISCUSSION 


Richt Rev. Monsignor P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.: I have only words of commendation for the 
paper of Father Green, especially for the manner in which he has referred 
to the contradiction that is sometimes seen in our educational practice 
whereby we require the child to attend the Catholic elementary school, 
and later condone or perhaps sanction his attendance without a sufficient 
reason at a non-Catholic secondary school. His reference to the growing 
practice on the part of our Catholic schools in seeking affiliation with some 
non-Catholic colleges or universities is also very timely. There may be 
reasons for this affiliation. The one commonly adduced was stated here 
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yesterday in the discussion of Father Burns’ paper. It is that Catholic 
parents will have more confidence in a Catholic institution which can 
adduce the proud fact that a certain non-Catholic university of a sup- 
posedly high standing has examined its curriculum and has placed it 
upon the university’s list of approved schools. One may hesitate in this 
convention to condemn the action of those who deem it wise to obtain 
an affiliation with a non-Catholic institution. Yet it would seem desirable 
that a Catholic school should draw its inspiration from Catholic sources. 
And furthermore, it may be questioned whether it is not placing the sup- 
port and patronage of Catholic education upon an uncertain and treach- 
erous basis, to think that Catholic parents will send their children to 
Catholic schools simply because these schools conform to the standards 
outlined by non-Catholic colleges or universities. The Catholic school is 
the exponent of a great principle—religion in education; and it may be 
doubted that a Catholic parent who has not a keen appreciation of the 
need of religion in education will send his child to a Catholic school 
simply because that Catholic school announces in its prospectus its 
affiliation with such and such a non-Catholic educational institution. 
The only criticism I wish to make of Father Green’s paper is that he 
might have given more details concerning our secondary education, and 
might have said something more direct and specific with regard to the 
attitude of pastors towards secondary education. Our secondary education 
is commanding our serious attention. No stronger proof of this state- 
ment is needed than the fact that at every annual meeting our Associa- 
tion has discussed some phase of it. In the discussion of this important 
topic it has happened that now and then a depressing note was sounded 
by those who believe that our secondary education is not in a satisfactory 
condition and furthermore they dwell in sorrow upon the large attendance 
of Catholic young men and women at non-Catholic schools. Yet is it 
not possible that we may be pessimistic and we may be looking for 
unreasonable results in our educational system? It ts by no means cer- 
tain that, in view of the unparalleled condition in which the Church has 
been placed in America, Catholic secondary education could have made 
more progress than we see to-day; and that a sufficiently satisfactory ex- 
planation cannot be offered -for the presence of many of the young men 
and young women at non-Catholic secondary schools. The Church in 
many parts of the United States is still in the pioneer period, and even 
in the great centers of population, where Catholics are numerically strong, 
it is ofttimes a serious problem to solve in providing adequately for the 
spiritual needs of her children. The problem, it is true, is not precisely 
the same as that which arises in sparsely settled districts, but neverthe- 
less it is hardly less difficult of solution. Moreover, the energy of the 
Church has been concentrated upon absolutely necessary institutions— 
churches, parish schools, asylunts and reformatories. While the abnormal 
increase in the population has not permitted the general adaptation of the 
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spiritual forces of the Church to the newly and suddenly created condi- 
tions, we need not wonder that Catholic secondary education, which has 
had a long and honorable history, should not have kept pace, at least 
apparently, with the growth of the Church. 


The outlook, however, at present is most encouraging. The day of 
small beginnings is gradually passing, and a stage in the development of 
our education has been reached where the solution of the problem of 
Catholic secondary schools is insistent and imperative. If there is an 
understanding of the seriousness of the problem and a determination to 
solve it, all the great difficulties can be overcome. It need hardly be said 
that there is only one right way to solve the problem, and the solution 
must be a secondary education in conformity with the immemo- 
rial educational policy of the Catholic Church. A higher education that 
eliminates or minimizes the claims of religion is as foreign to her laws 
as to her mission. The State schools, with their purely secular or reputed 
non-sectarian curriculum, are not meeting the requirements of the Catholic 
Church. Since this is true, the only really logical plan of operation is 
for the Church to organize such schools as will give her children all 
that any non-Catholic schools can give in the secular line, and at the same 
time provide the elevating and preserving influence of the Catholic Church. 
We cannot and we should not inflict on our boys and girls the hardship 
and injustice of sending them from us when they need most the guidance, 
support, strength and training which Catholic education alone can give 
them. Now, in this developing and perfecting of our secondary educa- 
tion, the pastor—or I should say the priest—can play the important part. 
He rules his parish. He determines the Catholic spirit of the parish. 
The parish is the unit of our organization; it is the link in the chain, 
the strength of which will depend upon the character of the individual 
links. It is doubtful if any great movement in the Church can meet with 
proper and final success unless the priests of the country give it their 
cordial and earnest cooperation and assistance. Hence the success of our 
secondary education will be assured if it but receives the strong support 
of the pastors of our congregations. The pastor can form the public opinion 
of his people on every question of interest to the Church. His position 
in regard to the elementary school is marked out for him by the Church. 
Where the law of the Church is properly enforced he has no choice of 
action; he must establish a parish school unless conditions are such as to 
render such a school practically impossible. He has, however, liberty of 
action in regard to secondary schools, and his action is determined largely 
by his individual judgment and conscience. Therefore it is necessary that 
he should have a right and adequate view of Catholic secondary education 
in order to give it that support which it must have for success, and in 
order to enlighten his people as to its character and importance. He 
should have a keen appreciation of the need of Catholic secondary schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities. 
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There are those, both among clergy and laity, who believe that the full 
measure of Catholic education has been provided by the Church in the 
establishment of her elementary schools, and that the secondary school is 
a luxury which those who can pay for it may enjoy, but which is not 
essential to the scheme of Catholic education. The elementary Catholic 
school is indeed an essential factor in the life of our Catholic people, but 
to admit that it alone is a necessary part of Catholic education is to blind 
ourselves to the interests of great numbers of boys and girls who at a 
crucial period of life pass from the elementary schools to the high schools 
which are to impart the deep and lasting impressions of the duties and 
responsibilities of manhood and womanhood. 

We should not forget the fact that Catholics are advancing 
rapidly, and growing; they are increasing in numbers; they are becoming 
important in the social, business, financial and political world. Every day 
more and more of them are sending their children to schools beyond 
the elementary schools. Whether this rapidly growing practice is for good 
or evil does not change the fact. Hence, if Catholic education is necessary 
for the children of the elementary school, it is not less so for the children 
of a maturer growtn. Indeed, if any distinction as to the need of Catholic 
education should be made, it should be in favor of the boys and girls who 
are about to enter a higher school. The pastor knows clearly that there 
are certain things in our Catholic life that can be done and are done by 
the parish, but he may not readily admit that there are certain other things 
which can be done effectively only by the combined efforts of all the 
parishes of a diocese. For instance, the elementary education of our 
children can be properly provided for by the individual parish, but the care 
of the orphans, the support of hospitals, the support of seminaries, are 
functions which no parish can properly fulfill, The whole diocese must 
unite to do such work. So, secondary education is a function which an 
isolated parish, unless in very favorable circumstances, cannot do properly. 
Efficient secondary schools demand the assistance of all the agencies of 
our Catholic community. 

The secondary education outside of the Catholic Church is maintained 
not simply by the fees of those who seek its instruction. Where should 
these universities, colleges and high schools be if their sole support came 
from the students? Subscriptions and gifts of all kinds pour into our 
non-Catholic higher schools. Our Catholic secondary education cannot be 
expected to flourish unless the whole Catholic body comes to its support. 

Finally, both pastor and people should realize that there is just as 
much need for cooperation in secondary education as in other activities 
that concern the whole life of the community. There should be likewise 
a keener appreciation of the danger of secondary education that is not 
Catholic and religious. The danger arises from the absence of positive 
Catholic teaching which every Catholic boy and girl needs and ought 
to have. It arises likewise from the presence of teaching that is 
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. fundamentally unsound in principle and destructive in its logical conse- 
quence. It may be doubted that the great mass of the people of the United 
States, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, know the character of the teach- 
ing, which, under the cry for liberty of teaching, under the plea of non- 
sectarianism, is current in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. This teaching is bound to filter through into the minor colleges 
and high schools, carried there by men and women who have been trained 
in the higher schools and universities, and who become the heads of col- 
leges and high schools or instructors therein. 

Success will come to our secondary education, whether in the schools 
already established or in those that are to be established, provided the 
priests of the country, especially the pastors of our congregations, give 
to it support, moral and financial. No educational movement can fail 
that has back of it the endorsement and assistance of the seventeen thou- 
sand priests of these United States. 


Rev. M. J. Dorney, Chicago, Ill.: I was pleased with the ring of 
Father Green’s paper and the scholarly address of Monsignor McDevitt of 
Philadelphia, because they were simply Catholic. The duty of the Church 
is not circumscribed, and the priest is simply carrying out obligations of 
the Church in the instruction of her children from cradle to the grave. 
What are our churches, after all? Merely schools teaching people their 
duty to God, continuing the studies of the schools. And what are the 
people but children “of a larger growth’? The priest who would be 
recreant to the little ones would be a very anomalous sort of person. I 
would like to say here that I do not want you to think I am at all 
egotistical in confining my remarks to the schools of Chicago. I do that, 
simply because I know them better than the schools anywhere else. In 
confining my remarks to our English speaking schools I do not do it 
because I think that outside of them there is no good work done, because 
there is just as useful work among other people. I know a number of 
priests here in the State of Illinois who not only preach, hear confessions 
and administer the sacraments, but who personally conduct schools. I 
know a number of German priests who have done that, one who has been 
doing it for the last forty years. 

Now, about secondary education as I have seen it. I started a high 
school in.1895. It was the second Catholic high school in Chicago. We 
started it for two reasons. One was because we believed it was the duty of 
the Church, as Father Green and Father McDevitt say, and as all Catholics 
say; because we felt the necessity of going into the life of the people 
from the beginning to the end and keeping it closely within Catholic 
teachings. That is not the only reason. Many of our people did not 
realize the success of the Church in education and were not in sympathy. 
We had to demonstrate it to them and it was done when our high schools 
went into successful competition with the public high schools. 
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I know some of us rather questioned a little bit the sending of children 
of seven and eight to Communion a while ago. But even with six 
or eight months of experience here in the city of Chicago, I will say, 
that that has been one of the things that proved more clearly and strongly 
to me and to many others how inspired the Church is in all her works; 
for it has brought the little ones closer to the school, closer to the Church, 
and it has placed them in the hands of One who is more intelligent than 
we are and more powerful than we are—in the hands of God Himself, 
through the sacraments. 

When I was in Europe going about and working out this problem, I 
did not see clearly and I was groping and moving along. Lately my eyes 
have been opened wide, as far as they can be at least for the present, 
and I see this as the most glorious thing that has occurred in the history 
of the Catholic Church, in bringing the children to the sacraments. 

I know there are difficulties. I know some people see difficulties where 
there are none, and I know that the only one to judge our difficulties is 
the Holy Father, and when he pronounces on them the case is settled; it 
is final. 


Now, about our schools. I know that there is a criticism of schools 
like mine. Mine is conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. My high school 
has been conducted by them from the beginning. I know there is a little 
bit of prejudice, and now and again somebody says something about the 
care of the larger children by the Sisters; but when the Sisters stay within 


their rule, when they are approved by the Ordinary, who is approved by 
the Holy Father, I do not feel that I have any right to distinguish between 
the eighth grade and the twelfth grade in my schools. I am with the 
Church and its Ordinaries, and when they approve I would be very loath 
to be the one who would condemn or criticise. In our diocese our Arch- 
bishop and his predecessor have approved our schools and their conduct. 

In my school we have a principal. Of course I am not excluded from 
that school. Anything in the way of punishment or the like, that I give 
myself, but I have not given any for so long that I have forgotten how. 
We started in 1895 with forty children. Last year we had three hundred 
and twelve in our high school. That is good progress. Three hundred 
and eighty-one of our pupils have been graduated since that time. Two 
hundred and eighty-seven, not including last year’s class of thirty-three, 
who are now to-day taking examinations for the normal school, have 
already successfully passed the normal school examinations. Here is a 
point—I see it is always criticised that we are running a normal school, 
a training school for teachers. We are doing it because that is what the 
children want. It is a great field of labor for our children. We would 
like something else to put in the way of those children, many of the 
different avocations, but up to the present teaching is the main one. I 
will say a word or two later about some things we are doing to supple- 
ment it. Two hundred and eighty-seven of our children have passed 
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into the normal school. Two hundred and thirty-five are grade teachers 
in the city of Chicago to-day, out of my school. What business have they 
in those other schools? We would like to take them into our schools, and 
the Lord knows I could employ thirty or forty if I could go a little 
further in my school buildings and if I could pay them reasonable wages. 

We have perhaps fifteen hundred or two thousand Sisters in the city of 
Chicago, and there are about one hundred Brothers, and those that criticise 
the women for taking a part in education, primary, secondary or any 
other place where they are able to fit, seem to me to contradict the 
Almighty, who gives all vocations and sends about seventy-five per cent. 
of them to women who become Sisters. 

We have two hundred and thirty-five grade teachers and four high 
school teachers in Chicago. I ran this off the other night, or rather I 
got one of my Sisters to do it; I do not do any work that I can sublet. 
We have four lawyers and three architects, and these are all doing well 
and are successful; four pharmacists, six priests, seven Sisters, all high 
school pupils; and a number, I suppose there are about a dozen, in dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical colleges. 

We have a special teacher of manual training from our school; a 
special teacher of physical culture, ten trained nurses, two or three civil 
engineers, and ecclesiastical students without limit. In our school we have 
seven class teachers, five special teachers, a teacher of chemistry, a teacher 
of music, teachers of physical culture, elocution, oratory and English. 


If there is one thing that makes me proud of our high school it is this, 
that every single boy that has graduated from my school occupies a position 
so far superior to that his father held that there is no comparison; and 
that, to me, is the justification of that education, developing them, making 
them better socially. Every single boy that has graduated from my high 
school in sixteen years has achieved success in the vocation in life to 
which he was attracted. 


Now, we have not enough high schools in Chicago, and yet we are 
threatened with too many. That needs interpretation. It means this: In 
my neighborhood we have plenty of high schools because my high school 
is free and it is open to all the parishes adjoining, without any payment 
whatever; so that it belongs to my district. We have not so many, but 
some come from each of the ten different congregations, showing that 
the pastors in my neighborhood approve my stand in the matter of 
secondary education and assist me to the extent of sending their children 
to me. I am glad of it. The school is wide open. And as to the matter 
of expense, I have found the lightest part of the burden of my life, 
and the reason of the success of my parish is the money that was spent 
upon the primary and secondary education of my children. It is time for 
the people about the Church to keep children close to the priests and 
the Sisters, so that they bless themselves before everything they do, 
feeling that they are first of all Catholics. I do not think there is 
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any danger that any of us who puts his whole heart and soul in the 
work, but can meet all the different requirements of a school, nor will 
he lack the amount of money that is necessary. I should be awfully 
sorry, to touch on a hobby that I have got, to see the time when the 
State did full justice to the Catholics and paid the expense of our schools 
and planned our schools for us. If they do I feel that I and other priests 
like me would lose the interest we have in our Catholic education; and 
losing the interest, the school, from being a Catholic school, would become 
a non-Catholic school or whatever else you please to call it, and not the 
schools that are successful to-day. I do not want to live to see the time 
when everybody pays the expense of my school but myself, my own parish. 
That is not just. I know they ought not to bear every portion of it. I 
know it is cruel to make me pay certain expenses for my school when I 
am taking off from the city of Chicago at least $200,000 for expense in 
buildings, and maybe $100,000—$75,000 a year at least for other expenses of 
education. But I welcome the condition under which I will retain sole 
control of my school, the Catholic education of my parish. It is a burden 
which belongs to the city. Yet I do not want to put it on the city. The 
way we manage our affairs the burden is very light. I never felt it at all; 
I do not feel it now. It may increase, as it will, but I am sure it will never 
be too great a burden for my people to carry. 

I want to speak about a remark that needed interpretation. We do need 
regulation in the matter of high schools, preventing the putting of two 
high schools almost adjoining each other, thus dividing up the teachers’ 
force. 

If the Sisterhoods would get together and lay their plans, or if the 
Archbishop would solve the problem—and I am not dictating, because I 
have all the ecclesiastical preferment I can manage in being a priest—but 
if in some way it could be regulated so that our schools in Chicago could 
be properly placed we would be able to-day to take charge of all our 
children who want to go to high school—and there is a great number of 
them, constantly increasing, as Father McDevitt said. 

Our schools have been so successful that I want to call your atten- 
tion to it. In the public high school adjoining me they have never been 
able to pass more than ten per cent. of their scholars. We never pass less 
than ninety per cent. of our class; the same children, but better work, 
through the devotion of my Sisters in the teaching of the children. 

We have done splendid work, as good as that in other cities in the 
United States, and our pastors—I am sorry they are not all here to-day 
in this audience, because they all feel so much interest that there is 
scarcely a parish that has not its school, and in one case the priest started 
a school before he started a mission; it shows the interest of our priests 
and Sisters in this matter. I wish to say, as an example to them, that 
I am going to come regularly to the meetings of this Association here- 
after. I wish all the priests in the city would take this up. I am sure 
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I do not feel more keenly nor have I been more successful, speaking for 
the Sisters, in this matter of secondary education and primary education 
than have other priests in the city of Chicago. 

I thank you for your kind attention, and I want to say for our Chicago 
priests that are here that we must get into this movement and see what 
we can do to push on this cause of Catholic education to which we are 
so much indebted. 


RicHt Rey. JosepH ScHremss, D. D., Bishop of Toledo: I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of attention and pleasure to the various discussions 
that have taken place here this morning, and I would like to say just 
a word or two in regard to some things that have been brought forward. 

First, in regard to the necessity of secondary education. Perhaps there 
is one point that has been not sufficiently touched upon in regard to its 
necessity, and it is this: It was pointed out some years ago by the Holy 
Father Pius X, that if elementary education is absolutely necessary—and 
no one doubts it—higher education is even far more so; that is, thoroughly 
Catholic higher education, for the very simple reason that it is precisely 
in the higher branches of learning that all modern errors are brought in. 
In the ordinary fundamental branches of learning that are taught in the 
elementary or grammar school there is little or no room for those 
pernicious errors, but when you reach up into the branches that are taught 
in the high school, when you come to teaching the history of the world, 
when you come to teaching the history of literature, when you come to 
the teaching of science, there you have the prolific cause of every one of 
the great errors that are making agnostics, materialists and atheists of the 
Nation to-day. For that reason we need our Catholic higher education. 


With regard to the remark that was made as to the affiliation of these 
schools with other and non-sectarian colleges or universities, I really 
believe there is some little misunderstanding about the term “affiliation.” 
I believe personally that there is too much importance laid on the word 
“affiliation” as though it meant that the pupils of our schools are 
afterwards going to go to those other schools of learning; which as a 
matter of fact is not their intention at all. The affiliation that is sought 
by many of these secondary schools, and even some grammar schools, I 
believe is in a line with the idea that was laid down by the Apostle whem 
he said, “Let your faith be a reasonable faith, and be ready at all times to 
give an account of it.” I believe that the motive which is back of the 
so-called affiliation is nothing else than a desire to show to the world at 
large, to everybody that wishes to know it, that even in the intellectual 
field our Catholic school is the peer of any in the land. It means nothing 
more than that. We have no intention of turning our pupils into these 
colleges or universities, but we merely mean to show to Americans at 
large who look at the standard of our schools, as well as to the parents, 
that even on that boasted field of intellectual attainment our Catholic 
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schools come up to what they call their standard. Furthermore, we do 
not stultify ourselves, no more, for instance, than Catholics of New York 
stultify themselves by sending their pupils to the Regents’ examination, and 
coming out with the highest honors all the time, to such an extent that 
some years ago—I do not know what the conditions are now—an attempt 
was made by certain bigoted parties to prevent Catholic pupils from taking 
that Regents’ examination, because the non-Catholics were beginning to 
be alarmed and were saying, “What is the matter with our schools? Why 
can’t we come up to the Catholic standard?” Therefore it is not that we 
are holding up the non-Catholic standard, but rather we are creating a 
standard of our own, a standard of excellence that is second to none. 

In the matter of curriculum and the sciences, to comply as far as we 
may with the conditions in the lay schools is not to my mind absolutely 
harmful. In fact, we have quite a good example to the contrary. In our 
Holy Father Pius X, in Italy, I think we have a fair example shown to us 
of how we ought to go about it. We know our Holy Father in recent years 
reformed the higher education in Catholic institutions in Italy and made it 
obligatory for those Catholic institutions, lyceums, colleges and seminaries 
in every center to conform, as far as the secular branches of learning were 
concerned, with the requirements of the Italian colleges and universities, 
for the very reason that I mentioned a moment ago, to show that Catholic 
education is in every way the peer of the other, and even better; and also 
for the reason that Catholic pupils may not suffer in their political or 
social aspirations because, perhaps, they were not able to come up to those 
secular requirements. That is precisely what we mean, that and nothing 
more. 

With regard to the text-books and the like, that is a different proposi- 
tion. I believe we ought to be very careful in the matter of adopting text- 
books that have been written, ofttimes for non-sectarian schools. I 
think there ought to be more care in the matter of giving written approval 
and recommendation to such text-books. I know a large number of 
prospectuses that are being sent around the country by book firms, and 
they will give you page after page of commendation from so-called Cath- 
olic educators, Sisters, Brothers, priests, heads of Catholic colleges and 
the like. I fear that oftentimes the persons who gave these recommenda- 
tions did not take the pains to examine the book, but accepted it simply 
on the ipse dixit of a very smooth tongued agent, and the result was that 
after a while they found out they had made a mistake. That is true very 
recently in regard to the History of English Literature of Greene. I think 
we ought to be exceedingly careful in this matter, and Sisters and priests 
ought to be very slow to give written commendation to any text-book 
unless they are absolutely and perfectly satisfied that that text-book is 
from every point of view correct and sound. 

I also wish to say, that I heartily concur with the statement made as to 
the necessity of centralization in regard to the establishment of Catholic 
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high schools. It is absurd on the face of it to see six or eight parishes in 
any one of our cities trying to do singly that which even a city with all the 
wealth at its disposal does not attempt. For a city with a population of 
about 100,000 does not pretend to have more than one high school, and we 
come along with our policy of rivalry, and in every parish that we have we 
attempt to establish a Catholic high school, which of course is not able to 
come up to the requirements. If centralization were practiced and 
all parishes would get together on an economical and reasonable basis 
they: would be able to establish a central Catholic high school for such 
a city, that would be a high school and that would be a credit to the 
Church and a benefit to their children. 


Most Rev. SepastiAn G. Messmer, Archbishop of Milwaukee: It is 
pretty difficult to say anything more that would be new or instructive in the 
discussions of this forenoon. After this beautiful paper that was read 
and the very appropriate remarks made, there is really nothing left tc 
me but to give my fullest endorsement to what has been said regarding 
the necessity—and I will say the absolute necessity—of supporting, foster- 
ing, promoting and developing secondary Catholic education here in our 
country. I believe it is really not necessary that anything more should 
be said on this point. I believe that everyone who feels enough interest 
in Catholic education to come to the convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is fully convinced of its great importance and necessity. 

But I presume the great difficulty is in solving practically those ques- 
tions that regard the way, the means, the manner of carrying out this 
secondary education, especially as regards our Catholic high schools. We 
certainly recognize the importance of Catholic high schools. 

I desire to express my particular gratification in having heard 
Father Green give expression to that sentiment and-statement that Catholic 
education for our children becomes from many points of view, in many 
regards, far more important after they have made their first Communion 
than it was before; that it is a fatal mistake when Catholic parents be- 
lieve that after their children have passed through the parochial school, 
the elementary school—even if it have eight grades—that then they can 
take them away and send them to non-sectarian or undenominational 
schools. I believe that the fact which we have so much to deplore, that 
unfortunately a large number of our young people who have gone through 
our parochial schools, yet afterwards, perhaps even after a few years, do 
not turn out to be the loyal, staunch Catholic young men and women they 
ought to be, is due to this very fact that while they went through our 
schools and received the elementary Catholic education, still in the very 
years which are the critical years of a young person, that in those very 
years they were taken away. from that religious influence, from that direct 
religious influence that a Christian Catholic school exerts upon them, and 
were sent to an atmosphere which, as a rule, is hostile to the Catholic 
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religion. In this there certainly lies before us a very great work, and 
there lies upon those responsible for it a very great duty. 

I agree with the remarks made concerning the centralization of high 
schools. It certainly is a great mistake to have too many high schools 
in a limited space in neighboring parishes. There ought to be a system 
devised, or at least we ought to come to some general agreement, that in 
cities the parishes will combine in maintaining a high school. I believe 
that with a little tact and a little pressure perhaps from above, the matter 
could be accomplished without encountering very great difficulties. Will 
you permit me on this occasion to offer my heartiest congratulations and 
my great appreciation to the Rev. Father Dorney for the fact that he 
stated here, that he has a large and efficient high school free to all. I 
was more or less under the impression that a thing like this was well 
nigh impossible with our Catholic parishes, and I was greatly delighted and 
greatly encouraged when I heard that glorious statement made. It is 
really what we ought to have, and if we can succeed in having free high 
schools I believe there will be no difficulty in getting all the children that 
come from our parochial schools to go to such a high school rather than 
to go to the public high school. 

I desire to express my full agreement with the Right Rev. Bishop 
Schrembs in the remarks he made regarding affiliation. When I heard the 
paper read on this subject I was somewhat puzzled, for I confess I did 
not know what this affiliation was. In fact, I really do not know whether 
I ever heard of it, or whether, at least, I heard the term in this connection. 
All that I know in this regard is that quite a number of our parochial 
schools have the county superintendent, or perhaps the principal of the 
schools of the city to come to examine them, or at least they submit to 
him papers of examination and reports of the school, and then get what 
you might call a certificate of an accredited school, meaning simply that 
our children would then without any further examination, pass into the 
high school, where they choose to go to the public school. Now, I fully 
agree with the statement made that it is unfortunate if any of our children 
go to the public high schools, and that therefore we ought to do every- 
thing possible in order to have a Catholic high school where they can go. 
But at the same time, independent of the views given by Monsignor 
Schrembs, there is another view to it. We are placed before an actual 
condition, just as we had and still have hundreds of Catholic parents who 
do not send and will not send their children to the Catholic schools and 
who persist in sending them to the public schools, so we have a number 
of Catholic parents who will persist in sending their children to the public 
high school, even after they have sent them to the Catholic elementary 
school. Why should we not do something for these children? If we 
refuse to do anything the consequence may be that these parents may 
refuse to send them to our schools simply because they cannot, and have 
no opportunity of passing from our parochial school to the public high 
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schocl. Certainly we ought to insist as far as we can and call the attention 
of such parents to their religious sacred duty to send their children to the 
Catholic high school rather than to a non-Catholic high school. 

But what are you going to do in a place where there is not any? What 
are you going to do where parents wi'l simply insist that their children 
must go to the public high school? I believe that the actual condition and 
the necessity implied in this actual condition may be some justification for 
us to thus become accredited. 

As I have to leave the convention, unfortunately being called away by 
my duties as Bishop, I desire to express my deepest appreciation of the 
great and magnificent work being done by this Catholic Educational 
Association, and to wish it all prosperity and success and the richest 
blessing of God. 


Very Rev. JAMes F. Green, O. S. A.: My remarks shall refer simply 
to the statements that affiliation involves no more than simply a com- 
parison. I desire to say that Catholic schools in some instances are so 
affiliated that the children go directly from the schoolroom of Catholic 
patronage into the non-Catholic institution. I am perfectly in accord with 
the idea that in secular matters our schools measure up to the standard 
of so-called non-Catholic institutions, and we have in many ways shown 
that they do so measure up. But I fail to find an excuse that will justify 
a Catholic institution in graduating its children from any department—I 
do not care whether it is a grammar or a high school or anything else—into 
a sectarian or non-denominational school. That is the point that I made 
in the paper, and that was the point upon which the paper was called 
into being. The fact does remain that affiliation is not in all cases a 
comparison or measuring up, but an actual graduating or walking in by 
an understanding from one to the other, and I think that this position 
cannot be defended from the standpoint of Catholicism. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


This Section opened on Tuesday afternoon with a paper on 
“The Value of Archeology in the Study of the Classics,” by the 
Rev. Jos. C. Willging, B. A., B. D., of Mt. St. Charles College, 
Helena, Mont. Fr. Willging showed that archeology is the aptest 
instrument to revive the declining interest in the classics, urging 
among other things, that one hour per week should be set aside by 
the teacher for illustrative work, chiefly with the aid of the stere- 
opticon and stereoscope, just as a special hour is claimed by the 
science teacher for experiments and laboratory work. The paper 
further maintained that it is archeology which teaches the classi- 
cal student to attach to historic events and ancient opinions a true 
interpretation. Fr. Willging was followed by the Rev. Albert 
Munsch, S. J., of St. Louis University, who dwelt on some 
further aspects of the subject, his remarks being especially val- 
uable for their bibliographical and topographical references. 
Other remarks were contributed by the Rev. P. F. McDermott, 
C. S. Sp., of Duquesne University, Pittsburg; Very Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O. S. B., St. John’s University, Minnesota, and others. 
The Chairman urged that the Latin and Greek recitation room 
should be made more picturesque with classical drawings and 
figures, as well as maps; that colleges should expend an annual 
trifle for this purpose; and that while a versatile teacher was 


himself the best illustrator, the pupil’s eye should be fed as well 
as the pupil’s ear. 


On Wednesday afternoon quite an audience gathered to listen 
to a brilliant paper on “The Claims of Greek to a Place in the 
College Course,’ by Sister Marie José, St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, New Jersey, which, in the absence of the writer, 
was read from the chair. At the conclusion, it was unanimously 
agreed, on the motion of the Rev. P. F. McDermott, C. S. Sp., 
thatthe paper should be printed and circulated as one of the As- 
sociation’s pamphlets. The Chairman said he would have per- 
sonal as well as official pleasure in duly forwarding the resolution 
to the Secretary General. P. F. O’Brien, M. A., 
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PAPERS 


THE VALUE OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE STUDY 
OF THE CLASSICS 


REV. JOSEPH C. WILLGING, MT. ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, HELENA, 
MONTANA 


The purpose of this paper is not so much to trace the relation- 
ship that exists between the science of archeology and the an- 
cient classics, as it is to show how archeology may be made an 
apt instrument to revive a declining interest in the study of the 
ancient classics. All who.are seriously concerned with the prob- 
lem, know that the tendency of the great majority of the present 
day youth, especially the American, and above all the western 
youth, is towards the practical, and by practical I mean commer- 
cial. And if we add to this the number of those who aspire to a 
career in the departments of engineering or science, the number 
of students in our secondary schools for whom the classics have 
an ultimate purpose is comparatively small. The importance of 
other fields of thought; their importance in the development of 
the classics in their relation to our own language, to history and 
the unfolding faculties of a boy or girl; their own intrinsic ex- 
cellence—these are points that are plainly evident and appeal to 
the teacher, but are not always so convincing for the pupil. The 
question is constantly being raised: Of what use will the classics 
be tome? We should rather make the student substitute for this 
question this other: Of what interest can the classics be to me? 
And we would find an answer for this question not by accumulat- 
ing a series of external reasons, but by making the argument 
wholly internal, by making the classics speak for themselves, by 
letting them reveal their own treasure of hidden worth and excel- 
lence. The student must be made interested almost in spite of him- 
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self and his prejudices. A routine translation of text with the 
memorizing of rules and vocabularies will never make an ardent 
student of ancient literature. It appeals to him as a task that must 
be learned in order to get his credits for his year or two of high 
school, after which it is to be dropped. To take the classics out 
of this false light and set them in the light of their real intrinsic 
worth is a matter that confronts the teacher of the classics to-day. 
In answer to, how can this be done? I have only one sugges- 
tion to make, and that is through the medium of archzology. 

Archeology may be defined as the history of ancient civiliza- 
tion and progress inferred from the relics of man’s industry and 
presence. The genesis of the science restricted the name at first 
to remains of classic art and architecture, through its illumina- 
tion of classic literature. And though, until the very recent ex- 
cavations at Troy, Mycenz and other places, archzological re- 
search in the classic lands was chiefly confined to a study of 
Greek and Roman art and architecture, and was mainly directed 
to illustrating historical periods, it has assumed a broader signif- 
icance to-day, so that classical archeology, as we understand it 
now, stands for the study of Grecian and Roman life and 
customs as inferred from the written records and material ob- 
jects of the classical period. In our present adaptation, I would 
define it as the study of the classics (and I speak especially of 
the Latin classics, though the same is true of the Greek) in their 
proper historical setting, giving to a text all the local coloring that 
must have been in the mind of a Cesar or a Cicero at the time of 
writing. We must here confine ourselves to that phase of the 
science that concerns itself specifically with the civilization of the 
Greeks and the Romans, their civilization as we find it portrayed 
in the manners and customs of the time, their private and public 
life, political and military systems, their ideas of territorial ex- 
pansion; then, treating in greater detail of such circumstances 
as the construction of some particular Greek or Roman building, 
like the Acropolis or the Forum, the construction of a Roman 
military bridge, matters of dress, or furniture. 

The great value of the archeological studies lies in this, that 
they bring the student into contact with the workings and accom- 
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plishments of the human mind in past centuries; they bring be- 
fore him the characteristic elements of past and in some respects 
obsolete civilizations, and enable him to institute his own com- 
parisons with our present day civilization, drawing his own con- 
clusions as to its advantages or inferiority over the old. The 
student will leave the school, not only enriched with the know!- 
edge of what was excellent and superior in the culture and cus- 
toms of past centuries, but will be in a position to assist in the 
movement that would revive these in a form adapted to our own. 
It is true, these same things may be learned in other departments, 
as history. But it seems to me that the impression is not the 
same when the student accepts these things on the authority of 
an historian as it is when he has made his own inferences from 
the preserved writings of men who actually lived in and helped 
to form those civilizations. 

The study of archeology in connection with the classics should 
produce the same wholesome effects that the combined study of 
geography and natural history has produced in the primary and 
secondary schools of Germany, namely, an attraction and a love 
not only for everything that is found in our immediate surround- 
ings and in our own age, but also a love and an attraction for 
the beauties and attainments of other countries and past ages. 

The objection might here be advanced that the curriculum of 
our secondary schools already comprises so many necessary and 
useful branches, that the study of archeology would appear to be 
too great an encroachment on the time and overtaxed energy of 
student and instructor. But the objection need not be a serious 
one. It might be, if the purpose were to enter into the study 
with the idea of specializing as in the case of physiology, or 
biology, or the other sciences usually taught in our high schools. 
But the intention is simply to throw enough archeology into the 
study of the classics to make it profitable and to awaken the flag- 
ging interest of our classical students in the study of this particu- 
lar branch. It is true, there may be a certain infringement of 
time, if a definite amount of matter is prescribed by the course 
and must be covered. It is frequently a source of great worry 
to the teacher to meet the requirements. But it seems to me that 
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far greater actual results are obtained if one or two books of 
Cesar, or two orations of Cicero, or two books of Virgil are 
gone over carefully and expansively (if I may use the word) 
than if the required amount of matter is gone over superficially 
and hurriedly. Latin and Greek become a matter of vocabulary, 
grammatical construction and insipid routine, and the student 
has no higher object than to get the prescribed lesson. The 
classics must become distasteful and consequently unbeneficial if 
approached in this way, and the time we think we are spending 
profitably is practically time half lost. But let the student feel 
that the translation and analysis are simply the means to the 
further object of exposing to his ‘intellectual view the social re- 
lations and the peculiarities of the people and places of which the 
classics treat, and the classics will assume a different aspect and 
will become a subject of real interest for the student. 
Archeology will unfold to the student the policies and military 
tactics of a Czsar as well as the refined argumentation and sub- 
tle purposes of the impassioned orations of a Cicero, or the mar- 
velous descriptive powers of a Virgil. He must be made to live 


into the situation and learn to judge actions and conceptions not 
from a modern and Christian viewpoint, but’ from that of the 
ancient Roman. 


How often do we find that even among scholars, statements 
of the ancients are viewed in a false light, and arguments made 
of them that the premises, if understood as the writer intended, 
would not warrant. Such conclusions, often overdrawn, arise 
mostly from an unwarranted appreciation of historic evidence as 
found in the writings of the ancients. This is additional proof 
of the value of combining the study of archeology with the 
classics. It teaches the student to attach to historic events and 
ancient opinions a true interpretation. And if the student has 
learned to form a correct judgment of the circumstances and 
associations of the periods with which the classics are concerned, 
he will be in a better position to make true application to later 
times and circumstances. In this way archeology becomes the 
handmaid of history as well as of the classics. A double pur- 
pose is thus secured and the great problem of retaining interest 
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in the study of the classics will solve itself, unconsciously almost, 
on the part of the student and teacher. 

But there is a very practical, and for us perhaps the most 
important phase of the subject still to be considered, and that 
is how this combined study may be given application. There are 
several methods that might be proposed by way of suggestion. 
A few examples will perhaps best illustrate the principal 
method which is simply an explanation of the text in the light of 
archeology as we have been considering it. 

In almost every chapter of Czsar’s Gallic War, for ex- 
ample, there are words and passages whose full meaning 1s more 
or less obscured because they are not current to-day, or because 
conditions have changed. The archzological explanations would 
naturally center themselves around the military life of the Ro- 
mans and barbarians, their respective equipment and customs, 
around the topography of the places in question, and other cir- 
cumstances of people or place. 

The word legio, e. g., would call for explanation. The stu- 
dent must be given to understand that the division of the Roman 
army was somewhat different from our own. He should be 
told that a legion comprised about 3,000 men, and was subdivided 
into ten cohorts, and these into three maniples, and these again 
into two centuries. The difference between the Jegionarii, the 
levis armati, the funditores, should be explained and their 
equipment described. A description of the legion should be 
given in detail, the dress and armor of the officers and soldiers 
differentiated, so that the student would understand that the 
legion was composed not only of infantry and cavalrymen, but 
also of the auxiliaries, the engineers and artisans, the artillery 
and the baggage train. The line of march usually followed 
should be traced out. The significance of the different military 
standards, the musical instruments and their uses should be made 
clear, that references to these may be grasped the more readily. 

Then there is the word castra. The manner and purpose of 
selecting a camp, its construction, its fortification, the construc- 
tion of the ditches, the breastworks and redoubts, the location of 
the soldiers’ tents and the general’s, the different gates—all these 
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details should be wel] described. Then there is the drawing up 
of the army for battle, the plan of besieging a city, the manner 
of attacking and storming a city. It would be interesting to tell 
the class about the construction and operation of the battering- 
ram and other engines of war; the Roman manner of construct- 
ing bridges, an instance of which is that across the Rhine, which 
Czesar himself describes so minutely for us. These are things 
that interest the youthful mind and our students would be trans- 
lating the text with the more immediate purpose of gathering this 
other, and to their mind perhaps more practical, information. 
The same is true of the orations of Cicero. We can take up 
almost any oration, whether delivered before the senate or the 
court or the Comitia, and we can always find some political or 
social circumstance to weave an explanation about and win the 
attention of the class. Cicero’s easy flowing style, his descriptive 
powers and forceful argumentation should in themselves attract 
the student, but it is exactly these qualities of greatness in Cicero 
which make him so fascinating for the finished classical scholar, 
that often repel the beginner. All he finds in Cicero is a new 
vocabulary, lengthy and involved constructions, sometimes pecul- 
iar to Cicero’s style, which demand much thought and time to get 
from them even an obscure and imperfect translation. To over- 
come this discouraging influence, it would be well to follow up 
the frequent references to matters of state and social relations, 
private and public, by an explanation of the nature and cere- 
monies of the particular feast, the division of authority in the 
State, the distribution of offices, and the family life. If we are 
studying, e. g., The Plunder of Syracuse, in the oration 
Contra Verrem, it would be necessary that the students have a 
clear conception of what the powers and possibilities of a consul 
and proconsul were; where Sicily is and what the condition of 
affairs was at the time of Verres; the circumstances that made 
Sicily the rich country it then was; its fertile wheat fields; how 
wealth and luxuries and works of art had chance to accumulate ; 
why it was the most coveted of the Roman provinces. This local 
coloring will throw a full light on the text, and make the text 
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clearer and more vivid, and consequently easier of translation, 
because it will aid the student’s power of inference. 

Many of our modern text-books, especially the Allen & Green- 
ough Series, will be a great aid to the teacher. Their introduc- 
tions contain perhaps all the data that the ordinary student would 
master, and could form a nucleus which the teacher must 
amplify. 

The illustrations in these text-books can be of great service, 
and aid the instructor in his explanations. Though these illus- 
trations are quite complete and for the most part well selected, it 
would not be well to limit oneself to these. The use of maps, 
charts and detailed drawings has been found very effective, al- 
most necessary in teaching history .and the natural sciences, and 
should be made to render the same effective service for the 
classics. The class itself should be made to take an active part 
in preparing the maps or making the drawings on the board. 

Even more commendable, though perhaps more ambitious, is 
the use of the stereopticon. This will entail but little additional 
expense, since most institutions possess their own instrument. It 
would be a simple matter to procure the slides, reproducing 
scenes of the places where some of the battles of the Gallic War 
were fought, or points of interest in the wanderings of Aéneas, 
or of the countries with which the orations of Cicero deal. Then 
there are drawings made of the restored Forum and senate 
house, the Roman senate in session, the siege of a town, the in- 
terior of a Roman or Grecian house, or other such scenes from 
the private or public life of the ancients. Contrasting these with 
our modern buildings and customs should hold the interest of the 
student. 

Another helpful means is the stereoscope. This is being in- 
troduced into many of our schools and libraries as a supplement 
to the text-books on science, geography and natural history, and 
if we consider the vivid reality with which places and objects in 
nature are reproduced, we must admit that it is a great help. 
Stereoscopic views, of course, mostly reproduce scenes as they 
are to-day. But even the study of ruins and historic places brings 
back to us the picture of things as they were in the days of the 
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ancient classics. We have used the stereoscope in our ancient 
history classes with good results, and see no reason why the same 
cannot be accomplished for the ancient languages. 

There is still one important point to be considered, and I have 
done. The question is, how much time and how much of an 
equipment are necessary for the profitable study of archeology 
and the classics ? 

The matter of time will have to be determined by the in- 
dividual instructor. A very practical method is that employed in 
the schools of Germany. The professor makes his slate draw- 
ing or prepares his chart on some word or phrase of the text be- 
fore the hour for class and spends about twenty minutes of each 
period in the explanation. Another suggestion would be to set 
aside one full period each week for the study of classical archzol- 
ogy. This would correspond to the laboratory periods that we 
have allotted to physics, chemistry and the other natural 
sciences. It seems a little harsh at first sight to reduce our 
methods of teaching the classics to the plane of the experimental 
sciences. But I do not think that the intellectual element would 
suffer in the least. If we have found it necessary to have elabo- 
rately equipped laboratories and expensive instruments for the 
successful teaching of the physical sciences, and if these sciences 
rivet the interest of the class because of their experimental 
feature, I feel that the case of the ancient classics is quite parallel. 
Let us invest in a good library of classical archeology; let us se- 
cure a stereopticon and some good slides, as well as a few stereo- 
scopes, and several sets of carefully selected views; let us, if pos- 
sible, procure reproductions or copies of ancient coins, articles of 
dress and ornament, reduced reproductions of the ancient ruins, 
models of the restored temples and buildings immortalized by the 
ancient classics. These things are procurable and let us procure 
them, even though it does entail some expense, and let us equip 
our classrooms with them. The study of the classics would then 
assume a different aspect, and awaken some interest in those who 
find them distasteful now. 

For this reason let us value archeology, especially classical 
archeology, as a means of widening our intellectual horizon and 
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as a cooperative agent in the development of modern civilization 
and culture. 
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THE CLAIMS OF GREEK TO A PLACE IN THE COL- 
LEGE COURSE 


SISTER MARIE JOSE’, COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, CONVENT STATION, 
NEW JERSEY 


The university, and in a lesser degree the college, has always 
been the nurse of intellectual culture, the guardian of the heritage 
of the past; and while at times it may have been misled by the 
fads or caprices of the age, yet when time has readjusted the per- 
spective, and proved the value or worthlessness of these idols of 
the moment, it has, with an unerring instinct for what is truly 
great and lasting, retained all that can train and uplift the human 
mind. Perhaps a more dangerous educational evil than the elec- 
tive system has never found its way into these institutions of 
higher learning. It was a novelty originated and sanctioned by 
the large universities, and adopted by the smaller colleges. Like 
all other fads, it has not stood the test to which it was subjected 
and is fast losing favor. Its advocates found that they “sowed a 
wind and have reaped a whirlwind,” and that their course of free 
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electives, by causing a dissipation of the mental energies and a 
consequent lack of power of concentration, has gradually frus- 
trated the aim of a college education, namely, training in accurate 
habits of thought and the attainment of true culture. 

While the fallacy of this system has been seen, nevertheless 
some of its baneful effects are still with us, the chief of which 
may be said to be the attempt to eliminate Greek, and to some 
extent Latin also. The cause of this is the tendency to break 
with the past, to live in the present, to be absorbed by material 
interests. This utilitarian spirit has too much invaded the edu- 
cational field; the demand for immediate and practical results 
which do not require patient effort and prolonged mental applica- 
tion characterizes the average American of to-day. In various 
quarters, however, there is a manifest dissatisfaction with the 
conditions produced by the so-called practical training and a de- 
- mand for liberal culture, in consequence of which a reaction has 
set in in favor of the classics, as forming the basis of such cul- 
ture. Matthew Arnold, in his Discourses in America, delivered 
in 1885, uttered a prophecy which the present generation seems 
destined to see fulfilled. Speaking of the necessity of retaining 
Greek, he is led to consider the cause of letters generally, and 
says: “I cannot really think that humane letters are in much ac- 
tual danger of being thrust out from their leading place in edu- 
cation, in spite of the array of authorities against them at the 
present moment. So long as human nature is what it is, their at- 
tractions will remain irresistible. * * * What will happen 
will rather be that there will be crowded into education other 
matters besides, far too many; there will be, perhaps, a period 
of unsettlement and confusion and false tendency; but letters 
will not in the end lose their leading place. If they lose it for 
a time, they will get it back again. We shall be brought back to 
them by our wants and aspirations.” We have passed through 
this “period of unsettlement and confusion and false tendency” 
in education; and it is to be hoped that we are soon to realize the 
second part of the prophecy, and see Greek reinstated in its law- 
ful place in the college curriculum, although we cannot, at least 
for the present, expect that it will be made a universal require- 
ment. 
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Catholic colleges may congratulate themselves that on the 
whole they have not shared in an educational movement produc- 
tive of such chaotic conditions as are evident on all sides to-day. 
Yet in many cases they have been forced by the exigencies of the 
times and the educational standards set by the large secular uni- 
versities to introduce certain modifications into the traditional 
methods. In view of the advance made in all departments of 
learning, no one at the present time would claim an educational 
monopoly for the classics; still, they should retain their place; 
and a good guiding principle in arranging a course of study is 
the old Greek adage pydtvy dyav—not too much of any one 
thing in the college, which is not a place for specialization. Each 
teacher should understand the relation which his own particular 
work bears to other branches of learning. The value of each 
study should be considered, and a proper balance of subjects 
secured, so as to realize the aims of a good general education. 
Advocates of early specialization object that time is wasted on the 
classics which might be more profitably devoted to equipping 
students for professional life. Such persons would do well to 
weigh the wisdom of the old-fashioned admonition festina 
lente, for the results of educational experiments during the past 
few decades have proved that specialized technical knowledge 
narrows the mind, if not built on the basis of a liberal education. 

The classics have always been considered a necessary part of 
true intellectual culture; therefore, as long as their efficiency as 
instruments of mental training cannot be disproved, we are jus- 
tified in retaining them. And experience, whose verdict should 
not be lightly cast aside, has shown that where this discipline has 
been superseded by other studies, suggested as substitutes for the 
classics and requiring less strenuous exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, there exist as a consequence superficial knowledge and an 
undeveloped condition of the reasoning powers. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth in general some of the 
claims which entitle Greek to a place in the college course, and to 
show incidentally that many of the objections raised against it 
are based on a misconception of the aims of such study. The 
field is a broad one, and little more can be done within the 
present limits than to point out the advantages to be derived from 
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Greek and to suggest the possibilities latent in its study. The 
subject may be treated under three general headings: 


1. Value of Greek as a means of education and culture, in view 
of its linguistic and literary merits. 

2. Greek elements and influences in modern life. 

3. Dependence of Latin scholarship on Greek. 


The first of these main topics may be considered in two ways: 
Greek, first as a training in language, and secondly as a means of 
developing literary taste. It is a fundamental principle of 
pedagogy that all intellectual growth is the result of the proper 
development of the mental faculties; and araong the means of 
effecting this development, language admittedly holds the first 
place; for, since language deals with ideas, training in it is neces- 
sary to develop logical processes of thinking as well as accurate 
expression of thought. This mental power is attained only by 
severe and prolonged discipline, by persistent efforts in master- 
ing linguistic difficulties. Now, to gain such mastery, training in 
the vernacular is not sufficient, for the thought and its mode of 
expression are not apt to be subjected to so rigid an analysis as 
when the medium is a foreign language. Then the pupil must 
weigh every word, must make the writer’s thought part of his 
own mental consciousness, must, in short, go through the pro- 
cesses by which that thought was evolved, before he can ade- 
quately express it in his own tongue. The structure of the two 
languages must be compared, and the ideas, not the mere words, 
transferred from one to the other. Furthermore, the study of 
modern languages does not make the demands on the mental 
faculties required by the ancient; and the reason is, that the 
former, differing but little in their range of ideas and forms of 
expression, have terms that are usually directly interchangeable; 
whereas, Greek and Latin, because of their remoteness from our 
own language in structure and idiom, introduce the student to 
much that is unfamiliar. Modern European languages, being 
derived from a common source, require explanation through his- 
torical development as much as English. 

Greek and Latin possess individual qualities which make the 
study of each valuable for different reasons. Latin is logical, 
concrete, forcible, dignified, bearing the impress of the practical 
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and unimaginative Roman character, and is marked by a lack 
of spontaneity, formal exactness and rhetorical power. Greek 
is more delicately organized, observes many gradations of mean- 
ing which are wholly disregarded in other languages, possesses 
finer distinctions, a richer vocabulary and greater power of ex- 
pressing abstract ideas; is capable of more flexibility, and re- 
flects the zsthetic sense and speculative tendency of the Greek 
mind. As a result of these qualities, the study of Latin gives the 
power of: concise, logical thinking, while Greek affords an in- 
tuitive feeling for subtle intricacies of thought. 

Translation from a language possessing these merits cannot 
fail to be a valuable linguistic exercise. When rightly conducted, 
it fosters a proper appreciation for the power of language, and 
thereby affords a command over the resources of the mother 
tongue. The thought of the original must be grasped, and in 
many cases recast, before it can be rendered into idiomatic Eng- 
lish. This process requires careful analysis and discrimination 
in the choice of the best equivalent for the foreign word, which 
produces an insight into the true significance of terms, and an 
enlargement of the student’s English vocabulary; for new ideas 
are met for which new symbols of expression must be found. 
Yet the advantages of translation are often not realized, because 
teachers tolerate what may be styled “translation English,” a 
mechanical and literal word-for-word reproduction, where there 
is neither a proper understanding of the underlying thought, nor 
regard for English diction. The result is a meaningless jargon, 
never heard outside the classroom, which has been aptly de- 
scribed by Professor Gildersleeve as “translation squeezed out 
of the original by the school boy, who painfully puts together 
what are to him the disjected members of a Greek sentence and 
clothes them, not with the vernacular—that might be amusing— 
but with the piebald lingo that has been handed down from 
schoolmaster to schoolmaster as the proper attire for the 
classics.” Every teacher of the classics is familiar with this 
“piebald lingo,’ yet one who permits the classical masterpieces 
to be degraded by slipshod translation, where English idiom is 
continually violated and the thought of the original inadequately 


1Am. Jour. of Phil. for Sept., 1910. 
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reproduced, cannot be said to be training the mind effectually or 
giving his pupils a command of language. For a correct under- 
standing of syntax and a detailed analysis of the thought, a 
literal adherence to the original is necessary in the earlier stages 
of linguistic study, and even later on, when passages of excep- 
tional difficulty are encountered. But this is not to be accepted 
as the final rendering, which should always satisfy the demands 
of English diction. The pupil must be taught from the outset 
that he is dealing with ideas; therefore that the use of the dic- 
tionary alone does not suffice, for words are not unchangeable 
formulas for which one meaning will suit in all contexts; but 
they must be studied in each instance in their own particular 
settings, in their vital relations with each other—a process which 
involves rigid exercise of the reasoning powers and a thorough 
knowledge of linguistic usage. Such discipline as this produces 
not a mere mass of mechanically acquired facts, but mental 
power, to gain which demands constant and tireless application, 
for 


“Nil sine magno 


Vita labore dedit mortalibus.” 


I turn now to the second aim in teaching Greek, namely, as a 
means of esthetic training, based on its intrinsic merits—the 
study from a literary standpoint, in distinction from the merely 
linguistic side that we have been considering. Yet these two 
aspects, the linguistic and the literary, must be combined through- 
out; and any system of teaching which separates them is doomed 
to result in failure; for the language is the outward form in 
which the spiritual element, the thought, is embodied. Accord- 
ingly, from the outset, the student’s mind must be directed to ap- 
preciate stylistic qualities and beauties of thought, as well as to 
master inflected forms and grammatical constructions; for the 
latter is but a necessary means to grasp the spirit of the language 
and make the words of the author a living reality. 

The Greek language with its lightness, grace, flexibility and 
subtle power, was admirably suited to respond to the varied de- 
mands put upon it, and was developed by its versatile possessors 
into a perfect vehicle of artistic expression, peculiarly adapted 
to enshrine an immortal literature. The race itself, endowed 
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with keen powers of observation, quick perception and artistic 
discernment, arrived at an understanding of general truths in 
nearly all departments of learning; and, by studying the facts 
of daily life and experience, recognized the universal elements in 
human nature and produced ideal types of humanity. With no 
models to imitate they created and perfected all literary forms. 
The /liad and the Odyssey are synonymous with the highest 
types of epic art. The lyric with its charm of diction, its sug- 
gestive imagery, its sweetness of rhythm, introduces the student 
into the ethereal realm of subjective thought, in which a Sappho, 
a Pindar, an Anacreon, express so beautifully their sentiments on 
personal, religious or national themes. In drama there is ac- 
corded to the Greeks, by universal consent, a higher degree of 
artistic finish than has been attained by any other nation. Three 
master minds rise up before us, grappling with the profound 
problems of human life and destiny: Aeschylus, with his grand- 
eur, power and deeply religious feeling; Sophocles, superior in 
dignity, grace and beauty of diction; Euripides, remarkable for 
his vivid portrayal of human passions and his fondness for 
philosophical speculation. In oratory, the student is made ac- 
quainted with the conciseness, clearness and graceful simplicity 
of Lysias; the impassioned energy, persuasive powers and ardent 
patriotism of Demosthenes. In the domain of history, the 
smooth, clear, practical writings of Xenophon are first studied. 
Next comes the dramatic narrative of Herodotus with its many 
interesting digressions and commentary on life. By these read- 
ings the mind is prepared to apprehend Thucydides’ profound 
mastery of language, sagacious, philosophical analysis and 
lofty earnestness. In the realm of abstract thought, Socrates, the 
central figure in the Platonic dialogues, teaches that “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” and by inductive reasoning arrives at 
ethical principles; Plato sets forth his theory of ideas and his 
teachings on ethics and politics in language that is midway be- 
tween prose and poetry; Aristotle arouses intense admiration by 
the extensive range of his colossal intellect. Surely, the contact 
of the student’s mind with such literature as this must be a gain 
artistically and ethically; for it contains the accumulated wisdom 
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of an earlier age, and inspiring examples of lofty virtue which 
quicken the moral sense. 

The consideration of this beauty and symmetry of form fur- 
nishes sufficient answer to the objection often raised, that we 
may get the substance of the Greek masterpieces through transla- 
tion. In the first place, a good translation is in itself a work of 
art, and but few such exist, so great afe the difficulties confront- 
ing the translator. But, granting that the meagre thought can 
be imparted in translation, the beauties of a literary production 
as a work of art can be neither detected nor estimated with any 
degree of justice except in the language in which it is written. 
This holds especially in the case of Greek, and the reason is that 
in its prose authors, e. g., Demosthenes or Plato, there is a con- 
stant striving for rhythm, which careful examination has proved 
to be based on certain definite laws. The cadence resulting from 
the regular recurrence of long and short syllables is altogether 
lost in translation into another language. In poetry, too, the in- 
imitable beauty and subtle grace of the original defy the translat- 
or’s art. How impossible is it to render in translation the per- 
fect technique, for instance, of the choral odes in Sophocles. In 
these lyric passages the symmetry of choric responsion is abso- 
lutely perfect between strophe and antistrophe, and is but one 
of the many manifestations of that passion for beauty of form 
and harmonious correspondence of parts which characterized the 
Greeks in every department of art. 

Besides this loss of rhythm and harmony in outward form, the: 
spirit of a great literary masterpiece cannot be satisfactorily 
reproduced, for there is much that is intangible, many delicate 
turns of thought which render translation inadequate. This led 
Mahaffy to say: “A great original is generally susceptible of 
divers interpretations, whereas a copy, however excellent, seldom 
gives us more than one; so that, while the former is eminently 
suggestive, the latter limits our appreciation. The copy of a 
copy, in law worthless, is so also in matters of art. In each re- 
production something is lost, and remember, that the more: 
minutely careful the copying, the more slavish is the work likely 
to be. * * * When even Virgil, probably the most compe-- 
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tent translator that ever lived, came to deal with a master like 
Theocritus, how feeble the result.’ 

Every language has figures, associations, modes of thought and 
expression peculiarly its own. This vital relation of words to 
the spirit and thought-life of a nation has been well described by 
Butcher: ‘Words stand rooted in the soil of national life, they 
are nourished from a people’s history. Around them have gath- 
ered the accretions of thought of successive generations. The 
associations of poetry and eloquence cling about them. Words 
whose nearest equivalents are for us dead and prosaic stirred the 
pulses of a Greek and vibrated with memories of Troy and 
Salamis. * * * To the student of language one such word is 
in itself the epitome of a vast chapter in the history of thought. 
* * * The abstract words which express intellectual moods 
and processes, moral sentiments, religious aspirations, are essen- 
tially untranslatable. They have no exact, often no approximate, 
equivalents in other languages.’’* 

This idea of the “untranslatable in literature” is preeminently 
true of Greek, because of the finished form of its literary produc- 
tions, resulting from “that instinct of the Hellenic mind which 
craves durable expression even for its passing utterance, and 
stamps all its creations with the seal of art.” Thus we see that 
direct contact with the original is necessary, because in transmis- 
sion the effect of word-order and cadence disappears, the in- 
terpretation is at best incomplete, and the national tone and set- 
ting are lost. 

An examination of Greek in its relation to modern life and 
thought results in the realization that there are many Greek ele- 
ments in our own complex civilization. This civilization is the 
outcome of the successive influences of ages, but its roots are in 
Greece whence came the impetus towards intellectual progress. 
Sir Richard Jebb, whose scholarship has done much to further 
Greek studies, says: “The Greek mind stands out clearly as the 
great originating mind of Europe; it*has given us not only 
standards of literature, not only models of art, but ideas which 


2What have the Greeks Done for Modern Civilization?, page 24. 
%Aspects of the Greek Genius, page 236. 
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have been fruitful in every field of human thought and life.’’* 
To be sure, much has come through Rome, but we are ultimately 
carried back to Greece, a fact which furnishes a powerful motive 
for the study of Greek, since learning should not be separated 
from its source. While realizing the indebtedness of the modern 
world to this remarkable people in all branches of civilized life, | 
wish to speak chiefly of its influence on our own language and 
literature. 

It was said above that Greek affords a means of gaining a 
deeper appreciation of English by means of translation. In an- 
other way, too, it assists this knowledge, namely, by giving a 
close acquaintance with a language that enters so largely into its 
composition; and the Greek elements in our language are more 
numerous than is apparent on a cursory examination. Not to 
enter into details, it is safe to say in general that words de- 
noting the higher intellectual processes, ecclesiastical and scien- 
tific terms, the technical vocabulary in rhetoric, logic, philosophy 
and mathematics, come from the Greek either directly or 
through Latin. And the reason is not far to seek: all these 
studies, at least in their fundamental principles, originated with 
the Greeks. Even yet, when a name must be found for some 
new invention, daily experience shows that it is almost invariably 
borrowed from the Greek. Professor Gildersleeve, in his inter- 
esting little book, Hellas and Hesperia, or the Vitality of Greek 
Studies in America (pp. 62, 63,) says: “When it comes to 
technical terms, we surrender to the Greeks, and one of the side 
functions of the Greek professor is to lick into shape the cubs of 
scientific vocabulary. * * * So long as our divine English 
must summon Greek as the scientific Adam to name all the new 
creations of our mechanical genius, there is no danger that Greek 
will be utterly forgotten. * * * We shall always say ‘tele- 
phone’ and ‘telegraph’ instead of ‘far-speaker’ and ‘far-writer,’ 
with ‘phone’ and ‘wire’ in time of need. * * * ‘Aerodrome’ 
comes straight from Lucian. * * * In less than ten years 
we have ‘aeroplane,’ ‘the wanderer through the air,’ which is 
doubtless destined to become plain ‘plane.’ It is impossible to 
get rid of Greek. It is an integral part of our daily linguistic 


‘Lectures and Essays, page 620. 
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life, and the subconsciousness of it is always something to be 
counted with.” 

The reason for thus resorting to Greek for new words is two- 
fold. First, to express all simple ideas, it has radical words 
capable of adapting themselves to a great variety of meanings 
and to the most delicate shades of meaning. A language pos- 
sessing this power of expressing abstract elementary facts is ex- 
cellently equipped with all the material necessary for coining 
words. Were the study of Greek merely to give a thorough 
grasp of these radical terms, make them alive with meaning and 
enable one to interpret at a glance new words formed from them, 
it would be no small intellectual gain. The second reason for 
enriching our vocabulary from the Greek is its facility in forming 
compounds. No other language lends itself so readily to a fusion 
of two or more elements. In view of these facts it is not hard 
to understand how the words of the Augustan poet are as true 
to-day as they were nineteen centuries ago: 


“Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Graeco fonte cadent parce detorta.” 


Coming to the consideration of the influence of Greek litera- 
ture on our own, we find that the literary types in both prose and 
poetry created by the Greeks have been regarded by all later 
ages as standards; and they are such because they are based on 
artistic laws recognized as universal. The study of the Greek 
masterpieces, then, helps to maintain correct literary tastes and 
develops a sense of beauty. As regards substance, much has 
been consciously borrowed from the Greek. Authors imbued 
with the classical spirit have chosen Greek themes and invested 
them with a new life and interest, proving that lapse of time has 
not diminished their charm. Speaking of classicism in English 
poetry, Professor Gildersleeve, in the work quoted above 
(page 67) says: “Gray was a classicist in every fibre, and in 
the closer study of style, in the study of phonetic effects, he has 
few rivals. Cowper, in whom we see the dawn of a new day, 
owes much to the antique. * * * Byron, rhetorician though 
he is, and far more Roman than Greek, died for Greece. Shelley 
is an exhalation from a Greek censer, and Keats’ sensitive harp 
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vibrated to the divine air that blew through the hedge of tradi- 
tion. The great Victorian poets are steeped in Greek study. 
Never was Greek nearer to us than it is now. Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, Morris, suggest classic themes.” 

But even where the subject is not directly taken from the 
Greek, its literature and mythology are abundantly drawn upon. 
To the student of Greek such references are not mere “allusions” 
to be worked out with the help of a commentary or classical dic- 
tionary, but are facts made familiar by his study of a literature 
‘ of which they form an integral part; they consequently become a 
source of intellectual pleasure, not of tedious research. Indeed, 
only when the mind is imbued with a knowledge of the religious 
ideals and beliefs of these past ages, can the work of a poet like 
Shelley be fully appreciated, whose whole production is per- 
meated with the ancient classic spirit. In his poems, it is not so 
much the specific references to mythology that impress the stu- 
dent with his kinship to the ancients, as certain modes of thought, 
certain covert allusions which are so strongly connotative. This 
idea of the Greek spirit forming part of modern intellectual life 


is described thus by Jebb: “The deepest and largest influence of 
Greece is not to be sought in the modern literature which treats 
of Greek subjects or imitates Greek forms; that influence works 
more characteristically when, having been received into the mod- 
ern mind, it acts by suggestion and inspiration, breathing a grace 
and power of its own into material and form of a different 


origin.’”® 

The last topic to be discussed is, that a knowledge of Greek 
is essential for all true Latin scholars, for without it they can 
scarcely claim proficiency in their own branch. Yet many at the 
present day wish to effect a compromise in the classic field, that 
is, to abandon Greek while professing to retain Latin. Such an 
attempt must in the end prove fatal to the vitality of the study 
of Latin itself. For Rome from early times looked to Greece as 
her teacher; her literature was based on that of Greece, and was 
throughout dominated by Greek influences and assumed Greek 
forms. Ennius, who moulded the Latin language to conform to 
the rules of the Greek hexameter and trained Roman ears to the 


SLectures and Essays, page 563. 
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beauty of its rhythm, was styled “The Father of Roman Poetry.” 
With him began that intellectual supremacy which was later on 
to result in “captured Greece leading captive her conquerors” ; 
and they did not challenge her preeminence in the realm of litera- 
ture, art and philosophy, but willingly submitted to the charm of 
her culture, and freely acknowledged their indebtedness, as is 
shown by the testimony of Cicero, Horace, Quintilian and oth- 
ers. By way of illustration we may cite Quintilian, who in his 
parallel account of the ancient literatures, constantly compares 
Roman writers and literary forms to the Greek; e. g., Virgil to 
Homer, Sallust to Thucydides, Livy to Herodotus, and, in a 
longer passage, Cicero to Demosthenes ; he says that the Romans 
rival the Greeks in elegy, but are inferior in comedy, in which 
the Latin language seems incapable of attaining the charm of 
Attic diction; in philosophy he calls Cicero the peer of Plato 
(aemulus Platonis). Not only does this prove that the Romans 
judged the excellence of their own works with reference to the 
Greek, but also shows that to be able to estimate aright the opin- 
ions of a Roman literary critic like Quintilian, one must be 


familiar with the matter he is dealing with, which in this instance 
is the whole range of Greek and Latin literature. Another well 
known treatise that goes to prove the same truth is Horace’s Ars 
Poetica, in which Greek models are taken as the basis of criti- 
cism; where the Greeks, represented as greedy of nothing but 


a”? 


praise and speaking “ore rotundo,” are contrasted with the Ro- 
mans, who are taught in school to divide a penny into a hundred 
parts and to seek material gain, and who, satisfied with careless 
work, find “the labor of the file” distasteful. As a corrective 
to this tendency, Horace holds up Greek models— 


“Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”’ 


Since such was the attitude of the Romans themselves, it be- 
hooves the modern scholar to study Latin literature with the full 
light of Greek knowledge illuminating its pages. Then only 
will he understand how the Roman mind, grafting its own genius 
upon the vigorous growth of Greek thought and literary forms, 
produced a national literature that was characteristically its own, 
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differing in spirit from that of Greece, but finding therein the 
sources of its inspiration. Thus it becomes evident that to insist 
on this Greek influence is not to depreciate the greatness of Ro- 
man literature, but rather to show that it is not the result of 
slavish imitation; that the Romans, making Greek culture part of 
their intellectual life, displayed powers of originality in producing 
their own immortal works. To take examples from the Augustan 
Age alone: Virgil, the most distinctively national of Roman 
poets, borrowed from the earliest and latest periods of Greek 
literature—Homer and the Alexandrian poets—and cannot be 
read with due appreciation by one who has no knowledge of 
the Greek epic and pastoral. The lyric poetry of Horace, who 
boasts that he was “the first to adapt Aeolian song to Italian 
measures,’ exhales the freshness and charm of early Greek 
poetry, and cannot be fully interpreted “without that Greek con- 
sciousness which he shared with all his readers.” He would be 
the Roman Alcaeus, while Propertius styles himself the Roman 
Callimachus. Of the other elegiac poets, Tibullus draws his in- 
spiration from the older sources of Greek poetry ; while the pages 
of Ovid overflow with an exuberance of mythological lore and 
romance derived from the Hellenistic school. 

From all this it becomes evident that ignorance of Greek is a 
great obstacle to the effective interpretation of Latin literature. 
References turn up in countless ways, suggesting points of re- 
semblance and contrast between the two literatures; so that a 
teacher of Latin in college feels handicapped when dealing with 
a class that knows no Greek and realizes the necessity of such 
knowledge on the part of his students. 

Such are some of the claims which may be put forward in the 
cause of Greek to prove its importance as a college study and to 
show that no educational scheme can be complete without it. 
However, to vitalize the study of Greek it is not enough for 
enthusiastic classicists to send forth from their literary work- 
shops vigorous pleas in its behalf; the persistent work of the 
classroom is needed, for it alone can effect solid and permanent 
results in the way of promoting interest in the study. Many 
efficient aids in this direction have been afforded by the recent 
efforts of both English and American scholarship, in the form 
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of attractive editions containing comprehensive introductions and 
valuable commentary. More than this, modern erudition has also 
produced many works of reference in history, mythology and 
philology which offer great facilities in collateral work and strong 
inducements for individual research along with the mere reading 
of the texts. Yet caution is needed here and we must not allow 
interest in any of these accessory studies to form an obstacle to 
the appreciation of literature from an artistic point of view. 

In conclusion I quote again from Professor Jebb (op. cit., page 
571): “Humanity cannot afford to lose out of its inheritance 
any part of the best work which has been done for it in the 
past. All that is most beautiful and most instructive in Greek 
achievement is our permanent possession; one which can be 
enjoyed without detriment to those other studies which modern 
life demands ; one which no lapse of time can make obsolete, and 
which no multiplication of interests can make superfluous. Each 
successive generation must learn from ancient Greece that which 
can be taught by her alone.” 


READING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


REV. CHARLES L. O'DONNELL, Cc. S. C., PH. D., NOTRE DAME UNI- 
VERSITY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The main purpose of this paper is to discuss how we may 
promote the right kind of reading in our high schools, academies 
and colleges. Along with the belief that reading constitutes an 
essential part of education runs the conviction in the minds of 
many if not most educators that our young people read neither 
wisely nor well. They do not read the right things, or they read 
them without appreciation, and they read the wrong things. As- 
suming that we are agreed on the need of reading not only as 
part of a course in English literature but also as an essential part 
of an education that would be liberal and humane, our problem 
becomes mainly one of ways and means to reach an end. That 
end indeed should not be forgotten. The aim of a study of liter- 
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ature is not the mere acquaintance with the facts, titles, names, 
dates, with the meanings and genealogies of words, but under- 
standing and appreciation of the life of literature; it is the assim- 
ilation, and not the accumulation, of the knowledge to be derived 
therefrom. The student mind is a living organism, not an apart- 
ment house. It must grow and develop by an inner force; it 
has not to be furnished or decorated from without. To teach 
the young mind to reflect, to convert to its own uses what it 
knows, to turn knowledge into power, is the teacher’s function 
whereby he will reduce the number of average men and women 
in the world. For the average man or woman is the man or 
woman who does not think. We shall consider reading, then, 
as a means to this larger end in the study of literature. 

Here is the case as we meet it concretely in the classroom. 
The average age of a high school freshman is fourteen, of a 
college freshman eighteen, while the age of an academy fresh- 
man, we presume discreetly, is somewhere between the two. In 
the grades, work in English is largely limited to the study of 
grammar, so that the high school freshman has done little if any 
formal reading in English. This is not to say he has done no 
reading. Even if the home does not supply him with books, in 
this day of readily accessible public libraries he has probably 
come into close contact with books and done some, if not consid- 
erable, reading. In the cities the juvenile section of the library 
is, I believe, well patronized. So that at fourteen many a boy 
and girl has formed a taste for reading, at least for a certain 
kind of reading. But that matter is negligible for the present. 
The important thing, from the teacher’s standpoint, is that here 
there is ready for his use a tool, an instrument for him to play 
upon, a force and power which he has but to direct. The case 
is the same for the student who comes to college with a formed 
taste in reading. The professor’s task is comparatively light. He 
has but to mould an existing medium, he has not to create his 
materials. 

But, on the other hand, there is the high school freshman and, 
more incredible, the college freshman or high school graduate, 
who has not acquired a taste for reading. Here the teacher or 
professor must start from the ground up. First of all, he must 
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himself be a man of wide and deep reading, with a true relish 
for literature and a true sympathy for human nature, not as an 
abstraction, but as personified in the dull, indolent or unwilling 
pupil before him. If the teacher himself is fully convinced of 
the need and the advantages of reading, if he is on fire with the 
love of literature, with an enthusiasm in method intelligently 
controlled, he has made the first long step in the direction of 
creating the interest lacking in his pupil. For we may as well 
face the fact, painful as it is; too seldom are we teachers thus 
equipped in mind or temper, and in some measure the absence of 
right reading in our schools and the presence of wrong reading is 
due to the teacher who is only half convinced in the cause, only 
half equipped for the work, and consequently but a blind 
leader of the blind, a cistern without water. The low 
stream points to a low source. A teacher who: is not in love 
with literature and in love with life, the only key to letters, a 
teacher uninformed, about whom lingers some superstition of the 
dangerousness of literature, a teacher who stoops—mayhap from 
compound interest or test tubes—to literature, is the first diff- 
culty in the problem of reading in secondary schools and colleges. 
Until in the teacher’s mind the library takes at least equal footing 
with the laboratory, in vain will:any effort be to give reading the 
place it ought to have in the school curriculum. 

Supposing, however, the teacher rightly equipped and zealous 

in this particular work, confronted with a pupil or a class, defi- 
cient in this matter of reading, whether in high school, academy 
or college, with what lights on method can we furnish his good 
intention? Such a teacher, we would again remark, has already 
made a long stride in the right direction simply by being what 
he is; for not machinery, devices or methods so essentially are 
needed as the enkindling spirit, the love of literature. Here as: 
elsewhere, cor ad cor loquitur. So much being premised, the 
teacher will succeed in his purpose in proportion as he under- 
stands his pupil or his class, in proportion to his influence over 
the individual or the group, and in proportion to the aptness of 
the selection of books which he makes for the one or the many. 
These three elements count for much at the very start. It alt 
comes down to suiting the nourishment to the organism, but to 
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do this, understanding of the condition of the organism, power 
of personality to make one’s prescription effective and, obviously, 
as we have previously intimated, knowledge of the range of rem- 
edies, i. e. knowledge of the resources of literature itself, are 
necessary on the teacher’s part. 

The mind grasps only what it is prepared to receive—“the eye 
sees only what it brings with it the power of seeing.” Keeping 
that as a guiding principle, let the teacher be concerned to reach 
the nerve or cord which a particular book or selection may be ex- 
pected to touch. For example, the instinct of self-preservation is 
strong in the boy. Consequently. his mind is in readiness to as- 
similate the literature of war and adventure. Drayton’s Agin- 
court, and Tennyson’s Revenge, and Charge of the Light 
Brigade, and the ballads of Henry Newbolt will hold and thrill 
many a boy on whom The Psalm of Life is lost, not because 
they are better poetry, that is not the question, but because he has 
the means of understanding them better. Similarly most narra- 
tive poetry, such as the Rime of the Ancient Mariner will ap- 
peal. The same is true of prose reading. I have known a class 
of boys in high school work to follow breathlessly an hour’s 
reading of the old chronicle account of the Battle of Hastings. 
The teacher at first must take what he can get in the way of pre- 
paredness for reading on the pupil’s part and work on that. ! 
know of one splendid and desperate professor who was reduced 
in the beginning to read a dime novel to his class, a class that he 
subsequently brought on to the love of Ruskin. Applications will 
vary greatly, but the principle remains that the selection is to be 
governed by the pupil’s preparedness to receive it. 

When the pupil is unready, however, his disposition can be 
worked upon; curiosity can be aroused, interest stimulated. The 
ways of doing this are simple but there is sometimes need of 
delicacy. Praise of a book often is fatal to its appreciation. It 
is like the laudatory introduction given a speaker, often it de- 
feats its purpose. If you can touch some vital nerve in the 
student you give the book a better chance. For example, you 
desire him to read Newman’s Callista. “Here,” you say, “is the 
first of the psychological novels, and yet a book that has never 
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been allowed the importance it really has. Now, you will meet 
discussion of novels, psychological and other, everywhere. Not 
one man in fifty will know about this book. Here is your chance 
to be one man in fifty.” There you give the student a motive, not 
the highest motive possible, but you touch a vital point, his desire 
for conspicuous excellence, and you have said no praise that may 
hurt the book. He takes it from you as a matter of course 
that the book is worth reading. Charles Warren Stoddard is an 
author—a Catholic author, too—well worthy of the most liberal 
reading in the classroom and out. And he may be approached 
in a number of ways, apart from the primal way of the student’s 
preparedness for his writings. Does the Catholic want to have 
one superb stylist among Catholic writers in America to refer to 
in this or that discussion of the merits of our contribution to 
literature; does he wish to have for citation and for his own 
satisfaction an instance of perfect conversion; is he anxious to 
see the blend of East and West influences in a peculiarly suscep- 
tible temperament, let him steep himself in Charles Warren 
Stoddard. Other motives, varying with the reader, the teacher 
and the author to be approached, may be discovered to place a 
book in the right light for the student, to create an interest where 
there was none, or to rouse a dormant curiosity. In all this work 
of immediate influence, the teacher will succeed best where he 
best persuades the particular pupil that this book is just the thing 
for him. In such attention, there is a subtle compliment which 
the ordinary student will appreciate, and on the teacher’s side 
there is no reason why such a compliment may not be sincere. 
Outside the formal reading of the classroom and apart from 
pure pedagogy there are ways to stimulate interest in reading. 
At all times we read for delight which is the final motive of art. 
Here, pleasure and profit are one. There is reading for informa- 
tion, but that is rather study, and there is a scientific reading, 
the close, intensive consideration which is given a text in the 
classroom, and this too is scientific study, whether of philology, 
of logic, the laws of thought relation, or of literary structure. 
But reading as we use it here is reading for life and enjoyment, 
for appreciation and the resultant assimilation of knowledge 
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which means general intellectual development. Such reading is 
its own reward, and college students, at least, can be got to un- 
derstand that this is so. They like to be told that they are 
wealthy mentally, or may become so, win the knowledge that 
alone is power, simply by addressing themselves to the mastering 
of a few great books. And the satisfaction that comes while 
this work is being pursued, in returns got along the way, justifies 
their faith for the ultimate result. For younger students a mo- 
tive less high may be invoked, for example, honors or exemp- 
tions. Give a medal for reading as we do for writing and book- 
keeping; or allow exemption from this or that class duty, class 
attendance, or examination, provided a certain achievement is 
made in right reading. This method is mentioned, though it 
presents academic difficulties, and there is no intention here of 
according it full approval. This plan, however, might be follow- 
ed: in high school work, offer an alternative in the course of 
the history of literature; either a course of study in a reputable 
text-book with necessary selected readings, or a course in the 
history of literature wholly by reading, groups of authors and 
works being selected and set by the teacher. Provided such 
reading were done under the proper direction there is no doubt 
which would be the better course in the history of literature inas- 
much as it is infinitely better to know literature and authors in 
their works, than to know about authors and know their writings 
scarcely at all. In advanced college work the plan is actually 
followed where there is a course, for instance, in Shakespeare, 
but what more profitable work in English could a college fresh- 
man do than that involved in a detailed and careful reading, let 
us say, of Newman’s Idea of a University. Assimilating the 
knowledge therein contained—and that would be a liberal educa- 
tion—he would arrive as well at a juster appreciation of style and 
do more for the acquiring and improving a style of his own, since 
‘style is really a matter of thought—‘“thinking out into language,” 
Newman calls it—than by any amount of formal and explicit 
drilling on those elements standing unrelated to living literature 
and alone. 

A quickening method that may be applied outside the class- 
room and in connection with it is the reading circle, or society 
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for reading alone. In union there is strength. The spirit of 
reading is contagious, books circulate, readers make readers. The 
teacher has achieved a great result when he creates a reader who 
will create other readers: Gather these forces together, give them 
an organization and a purpose, allow the society special priv- 
ileges, and hold it to strict compliance with its own regulations, 
make membership in it every way desirable and advantageous. 
In this way you will put reading on a footing of honor which at 
present it lacks in the minds of most students. 

An organization of this kind exists at the University of Notre 
Dame, and I have been asked by the committee of this Associ- 
ation to outline the methods of the society. “The Apostolate of 
Religious Reading” had its origin in the requests for books made 
by students to one of the prefects in Brownson Hall. The pre- 
fect in question at first loaned his own books, few in number 
and sober in character. These were faithfully read and returned 
with requests for others. Then there arose in the prefect’s mind 
a project of founding a circulating library of good solid reading. 
This library should be supported by nominal fees paid by faithfut 
readers and by contributions from without. In two years and a 
half upwards of two hundred books have been secured in this 
way. These books are practically all by Catholic authors, Amer- 
ican and English, and are the very best of their kind. With the 
development of the work, the idea of religious reading has been 
gradually modified into good reading, amounting to nearly the 
same thing substantially while allowing a wider range in the 
selection of books. Thus it has come about that the library is 
made up largely of fiction, wholesome Catholic fiction, and when 
one reflects on the kind of books and magazines this Catholic fic- 
tion has supplanted for many of the library’s present patrons, one 
sees that, after all, it has not fallen far short of its initial religious 
ideal. Located in Brownson Hall, the library is none the less 
open to the students of every hall of the University. In each of 
the halls there is a promoter who each week goes around with a 
basket or suit case of books offering a selection and delivering 
the goods, literally, at the student’s very door. In this way many 
are supplied who would be reluctant to hunt up books for them- 
selves. This means reaches those who would not read other- 
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wise, and it is a convenience as a time-saver for the eager 
student. Here is a typical complete card of a college freshman 
representing a year’s reading: 

Life After Death (Vaughan). 

Dangers of the Day (Vaughan). 

Means and Ends of Education (Spalding). 

The Coin of Sacrifice (Reid). 

A Royal Son and Mother (von Higel). 

A Sin and Its Atonement. 

A Troubled Heart (Stoddard). 

A Day in the Cloister (Camm). 

Carmela (Reid). 

Vera’s Charge (Reid). 

The Lepers of Molokai (Stoddard). 

Poems (Tabb). 


A typical list of a preparatory or high school student shows 
the following: 


A Sin and Its Atonement. 
Thoughts for All Times (Vaughan). 
Martyrs of the Coliseum (O'Reilly). 
Sins of Society (Vaughan). 

The Divine Story (Holland). 
Fabiola (Wiseman). 

Holy Mass (O’Kennedy). 


When one remembers that the library counts about two hun- 
dred steady readers one surely must say it has been successful. 
This success is due first to the untiring zeal of its founder and 
chief promoter, Brother Alphonsus, C. S. C., to its accessibility, 
to the personal propaganda, as it might be called, which is its dis- 
tinctive note, and finally to the range and excellence of its books. 

This suggests a final question—what to read. For schoolroom 
work the answer is simple, the classics, of course, and, let me 
add, the classics in whole not in part. Selections, “elegant ex- 
tracts’—anathema on the name and the thing! These are the 
cream, the sweetmeats of literature, and one can no more acquire 
a reliable taste in literature from dining off them than he could 
hope for good health on a diet of bonbons and ice cream cones. 
The masters are not always on the heights, they are not at their 
best on every page, there are slumps in great books. Why spare 
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the young reader the stretch of desert that alone gives the oasis 
its full sweetness? Why take from him his best background for 
appreciating the author’s highest greatness? Rather let him 
wrestle with his author, where need be, and he will the more gen- 
uinely and gratefully rest in his great passages. And he will know 
life the better. I would make an exception for poetry in favor of 
a book like Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, or Mrs. Meynell’s 
Flower of the Mind, or The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Poetry is poetry or nothing. And in poetry, moreover, individual 
poems are complete in themselves, and are consequently not “ex- 
tracts” at all. In the three anthologies cited may be found all the 
gold of English song. Gradations of readings have been made by 
competent hands and editions offered for school use, so that 
this matter need not be here touched upon. 

Class work will do much, if it makes a reader of the student 
when outside the classroom, and it will do little if it fail of this. 
To get our young people to sit down contentedly with the world’s 
great books is to counteract some of the intellectual and social 
faults of our American people. Where fashions of mind, no less 
than of dress, of books and even of physique, change almost 
hourly, we are beset with the vulgar ambition to be up-to-date. 
We are impatient of process, we want immediate results, we are 
irreverent of the past, whether of yesterday or of Thebes. We 
hurry through things, we make short cuts. One enterprising 
firm of publishers exhibits this tendency in the strongest light by 
offering a substantial, condensed edition of the great master- 
pieces of literature, thus furnishing an express subway course 
through the literature of the world. Our own books notoriously 
reflect this tendency. They are, as some one happily termed 
them, the moving pictures. of literature. These thousands of 
dollar and a half or dollar and a quarter volumes that issue daily 
from our publishing houses stand to the works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Sienkiewicz, as the nickleodeon to the drama of 
Elizabethan England. They present only the most superficial 
view of life, highly colored often by a flamboyant personality. 
From the masters we get life as it is, while, as Professor Babbitt 
says, “much of modern literature merely encourages to senti- 
mental and romantic revery rather than to a resolute and manly 
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grappling with the plain facts of existence.” There is a quality 
of sobriety about the great books and a discipline that serve as a 
stimulus to the will and the moral side of man. Between the 
mind and character of the man who has read these books and the 
mind and character of the man who has fed on the Bob Cham- 
bers of literature there is the difference that exists between a 
steel lance and a roll of putty. There is a bracing atmosphere 
in the classics, an air in which the weak grow lusty and the strong 
are made more mighty. The restlessness, the softness, the irrev- 
erence, the whimsicalness of our time will meet one strong cor- 
rective in the intellectual discipline to be derived from the habit 
of reading the world’s best books. To form that habit in our 
own young people, to give them the power to be wise and happy 
at the same time, is a worthy work for any Catholic teacher. 





MopDERN LANGUAGES SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


Two sessions of the Modern Languages Section were held. 
The meetings were well attended, and a lively interest was mani- 
fested in the topics discussed. 


Two papers were read, one on “Outline of a Complete Course 
in French,” by a Sister of St. Joseph, of St. James High School, 
Haverhill, Mass.; the other, “Course in Advanced French,” by a 
Sister of Holy Cross, of St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Both papers emphasized the necessity of conversation in the 
classroom, and were suggestive of practical methods of obtain- 
ing satisfactory results. 


The following officers were chosen: 

Rev. M. F. McAuliffe, Chairman, St. Thomas Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., West de Pere, 
Wis., Secretary. 

Maurice F. McAutirre, 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 
OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN FRENCH 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


At the request of our Reverend Chairman, I presume to ad- 
dress you again, the subject of my paper this year being “An 
Outline of a Three Years’ Course in French.” There are so 
many things to be taken into consideration—the length of the 
high school course, the number of years devoted to the study, the 
year in which it is commenced—that I find it difficult to know 
just how to attack the subject. Perhaps the best way will be to 
give you an outline of the work as we do it. 

I think you will agree with me that the amount of work which 
can be accomplished in French or any other foreign language 
depends upon the child’s knowledge of English; the number of 
pupils in the class; the texts used and the methods followed; and 
the ability and experience of the teacher. I would like to say 
a few words on each point. Our French course regularly covers 
two years—the second and third. At the opening of the school 
term—second year—I subject the entire class to two tests—one 
in reading and the other in composition. Children who cannot 
pronounce English words of moderate difficulty—who cannot get 
and give the sense of a passage in English are not, in my opinion, 
fit subjects for the study of any foreign tongue; those who can- 
not express their thoughts upon paper with a fair amount of 
clearness in English, certainly will not acquire the idiom of a 
foreign language. Those who do not meet the requirements in 
English, I exclude from French. In many high schools scarcity 
of teachers prevents the formation of more than one class in 
French in each year. Thus, children of very different capa- 
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bilities are brought together into the same class and it must be 
admitted that the slower scholars retard the progress of the 
brighter ones; yet it would scarcely be just to debar all the 
former from the study. Last year I began with thirty-three; 
as the year advanced, I dropped three, and of the remaining 
thirty, there are five whom I shall not recommend for promotion. 
They have no aptitude for linguistic work, but they have done 
their best and will recognize a French word or phrase, if they 
happen to meet either in their reading; of this little pleasure or 
power, whichever you wish to call it, I think it would have been 
wrong to deprive them. Could the number of classes be increas- 
ed, say to two, these slower pupils could be advanced at a less 
rapid pace; but that would necessitate an increase in the teaching 
force, and there we religious often come face to face with a 
difficulty which cannot be overcome. So there is no remedy 
but “do the best you can with the unassorted material at your 
disposal, and leave the rest to God.” Then we often hear it said 
that twelve or fifteen are as many pupils as any teacher can 
handle successfully in a French class. But I can safely say that 
at least twenty-four of last year’s beginners have completed their 
work in a creditable manner. We religious teachers are so used 
to working against odds that we take as a matter of course what 
would seem insurmountable difficulties to others. And the good 
God for whom we are laboring blesses our feeble efforts and 
crowns them with success. As for the teacher and the books 
and methods, I think every teacher should be perfectly familiar 
with the text-book used—should be able to find any point needed 
without a moment’s hesitation. With years and experience, a 
true teacher will work out her own methods and be able to secure 
fairly good results even under unfavorable circumstances. Pro- 
fessor Sumichrast of Harvard University discusses the subject 
of the teacher somewhat at length in his paper, Notes on the 
Teaching of French. Among other things he says, “To teach 
French as it should be taught, necessarily involves on the part of 
the teacher a thorough knowledge’ of both tongues. * * * 
Which is the better, then, the American or the French-born 
teacher? * * * An intelligent knowledge of English is a 
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requisite. * * * But on the other hand, the fact that a man 
is an American gives him absolutely no advantage over the for- 
eigner, so far as handling a class goes. In this respect an Ameri- 
can may prove a flat failure as well as a foreigner. * * * 
The question of nationality has absolutely no business in this 
matter; personal fitness should be the test.” 

And now for the outline. During the past year, the second 
year class, our beginners’ class in French, used 


Chardenal’s Revised Grammar, 
Contes et Légendes. 

You will notice that I say “used” not “completed.” Why? 
Simply because I could not complete the English-French exer- 
cises and do the other work I did—work which to my mind was 
vastly more important. “But what progress have the children 
made during their first year’s study of French in your schaol?” 
you are asking. 

1. They can pronounce French words. 

2. They have acquired a vocabulary. 

3. They know the most important rules in French grammar, in- 
cluding the use and position of pronouns, the conjugation 


of the regular and most important irregular verbs, and the 
use of the subjunctive mood. 


4. They can translate simple English into French, and 
5. They can translate from French into English without. diffi- 
culty. 

I tried teaching the four conjugations together this year and 
found that the plan worked admirably. They have had five 
recitation periods a week, amounting to three and a half hours. 
Last year I gave my methods for working with beginners, so I 
shall not repeat. However, I would like to suggest the making 
out of a set of work for oral drill under each rule, using the 
vocabularies previously learned; and the taking of only one 
written exercise at the end of every three lessons. On this sub- 
ject, Professor Joynes of the University of North Carolina, said 
in a paper read before the’ Modern Language Association of 
America, 1889: “To set a pupil to writing Latin or German (it 
applies equally well to French) who knows nothing of reading 
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is as unnatural and cruel as it is unprofitable. It would be a 
great gain for progress, as well as for peace and comfort, if 
this exercise could be restricted within narrower limits. It should 
be reserved until by actual use the student has acquired some 
knowledge of word-form, structure and idiom; or, at the very 
least, until a review, after the first study of the grammar. To 
a very large extent, its purposes can be better accomplished with 
less loss of time by writing from oral dictation which trains 
both the ear and the attention.” 


THIRD YEAR (SECOND FRENCH) 


Grandgent’s Grammar (Short). 
Exercise Manual (College I). 
Super’s French Reader. 
Sans Famille (Malot). 


While we consider Grandgent’s grammar very unsatisfactory 
for first year work, we have found it excellent for review, when 
coupled with the exercise manual. The first work I take up in 
the second year is a thorough drill on all the common irregular 


verbs. I do it in this way. It is the first work I take up every 
day for about seven minutes and I continue it until Christmas. 
I assign a verb to be prepared for the day together with the 
meanings of all its compounds, e. g. dire. As soon as the class 
is called, I number around the room; 1-2-3; 1-2-3; taking care 
never to start in the same direction or follow the same order two 
days in succession. Then I give the order—“All the 1’s write the 
present; the 2’s, the imperfect; the 3’s the past indefinite”; I go 
up and down the aisles as quickly as I can, glancing at each paper 
as presented and marking it either C or until all have finished ; 
then I give out the remaining tenses in the same way, usually 
finishing in three rounds. I allow them to open books and 
correct mistakes quickly, while I am hearing a scholar recite the 
vocabulary of compounds. In the manual, College I., which 
accompanies Grandgent’s grammar, there are sixty lessons with 
exercises. At this stage of their work, the scholars can complete 
several lessons at a time, so that by devoting one recitation a 
week to this work, it can easily be finished in a year. 
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Super’s French Reader I use as follows: 


1. Read the entire selection for the story. 

2. Conversation lessons, answers involving first, the use of 
nouns, then of verbs, then of adjectives and adverbs. 

3. Select all new French words, phrases and idioms. Have 
them committed to memory. Then use each in a French 
sentence. 


4. Dictation lesson—some beautiful passages from what has 
been read, copied into blanks and studied at home. One 
of these is dictated to class, books being closed; papers 
are collected and examined after class; the most glaring 
blunders are noted but not corrected. In all such work 
I have pupils write on every other line; the next day 
papers are returned for correction; books are opened and 
incorrect expressions are re-written on the line under- 
neath; papers are then returned to desk. 


. Assign one or more of these passages copied in (4) to be 
committed to memory, choosing those which appeal to the 
reader for their beauty of thought or language. These 
can be recited while (4) is being corrected. 


. Give the class about ten sets of short French sentences—five 
to a set—composed from the words of the story, and let 
them combine each set into one good sentence, either sim- 
ple, complex or compound. This is excellent work in 
English and is equally good in French. Composition is 
composition, no matter in what language given and what 
helps in one, ought to help in another. 


7. Select some of the words, phrases or idioms from (2) and 
require pupils to write a page or paragraph using these 
words. 


8. Review all points in grammar in which the class has been 
found to be weak, especially in (4). 


9. Tell the story in French in as few words as possible, first 
orally, then on paper. 


Sans Famille I treat in the same way except that I take a 
chapter as the basis of work instead of a story. This is my 
method of dealing with an English classic and I think I have 
been successful. I have used the same program in French, and 
the verdict pronounced on those who have followed the course 
would seem to speak in its favor. 
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Now for the development of each point. When working on 
point I. (reading) I usually assign about four pages of transla- 
tion for home work, or if the story can be divided into strongly 
marked sections, one of these. After their verb drill, I allow five 
minutes for the writing in English of a summary of what they 
have read, and another five for the reading aloud of a few sum- 
maries. Then I ask in French as many questions as are necessary 
to cover the lesson, their replies, of course, being in French. 
Now I can imagine some one wanting to ask, “do you cover all 
the points in each section before passing to the next, or do you 
read the entire selection first and then take up each point 
throughout the entire selection?’ I do the latter; my objection 
to the former is that it makes the selection, section or chapter 
disjointed in the child’s mind. 


In preparation for point 2 (conversation lessons) they make 
out in their blank books, lists of nouns, verbs, adjectives and ad- 
verbs and I put my questions in such a way as to draw the re- 
quired part of speech. 7 


This point prepares for the next (point 3—forming sentences) 
which I consider of the greatest importance. Let me explain a 
little more fully. In the grammar grades we test a child’s under- 
standing of a word by his ability to use it in a sentence, and how 
woefully they misunderstand words is shown by the old story of 


” “cc 


the word “extinguish”—“to put out;” “the boy extinguished the 
pig.” It may be a good thing to ask children to define words, 
but I think it is wasting time to ask them to compose sentences 
using these words, unless they are taken from one of their text- 
books, such as their reader, history or geography. And it is the 
same with a great part of the French they learn—disjointed 
words, with no ability to use them in making an intelligent state- 
ment. Professor C. F. Kroeh, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
in a paper read before the Modern Language Association in 
1886, tells of the various aids he avails himself of in 
acquiring a language. He says, “Whenever I reach a good 
colloquial sentence likely to be of service to me, because it con- 
tains either phraseology that must be used in daily intercourse, or 
connectives, constructions or idioms peculiar to the language, I 
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impress it upon my memory, by repeating it once or twice with- 
out looking at the book and as though I were actually speaking 
to some one. Then I mark the sentence; and on finishing the vol- 
ume, I renew my acquaintance with the marked passages by 
copying them in a notebook. It is astonishing how naturally the 
material thus stored in the mind becomes available for the pur- 
poses of actual conversation. Not the identical sentences, but 
their peculiar turns, come up as occasion arises to apply them.” 


In the 4th point (dictation) the passages to be copied are 
assigned for home work as also the studying of the spelling. In 
this exercise the child’s ability to understand spoken French is 
thoroughly tested. The method I follow is that described by 
Professor Sumichrast. He says: “He, the instructor, must not 
forget that there are two ways of uttering words, and that he 
must use both if the pupil is to be properly helped along. There 
is the ordinary utterance, that used in conversation, in reading, 
where many syllables are slurred; and there is the syllabic, in 
which each member of the word is pronounced separately. ‘C’est 
un enfant extravagant, pronounced in both fashions will illus- 
trate the point. Pronounced currently, the pupil will hear the 
phrase as in conversation ; pronounced in syllables, he will have a 
better idea of the component members of each word—but the 
instructor must always end by pronouncing the words conversa- 
tionally, since that is the way in which they will usually be heard 
by the student.” 


I vary the 5th point (memory selections) by sometimes allow- 
ing the scholars to make their own choice for memory from the 
selections in (4) and by sometimes making the choice myself. 


The 6th and 7th points (building sentences and paragraphs) 
I never saw suggested in any work on French methods, but I 
found them so helpful in English that I tried them in my French 
composition—if such elementary work can be designated by so 
dignified a term as composition—and met with equally good 
results. 


The 8th point is a review of all the rules in French grammar 
in which I have found the children deficient in the preceding 
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seven points. I find it much pleasanter and more helpful to treat 
their blunders in this way than to be constantly correcting them 
for mistakes and thus drawing their minds away from the work 
in hand. It is in preparation for this point that I record in a 
little notebook all the mistakes I notice, especially in their written 
work. 

And now we are ready for point 9—the reproduction—which 
by this time is scarcely more difficult than a reproduction in 
English would be. In order that there may be no copying from 
the original, I oblige them to condense the story into not more 
than one or two pages, according to its length; usually I have it 
done in class and frequently I limit them to ten minutes. 

As for a third year’s work, my dear friends, I can only tell you 
what I would like to do, if we had such a class. Our high 
school course covers only three years and two of French, but if it 
is ever lengthened so as to include a third year of French, I 
would do a year’s work in the History of France and the History 
of French Literature, both in French. I have before me two 
good books—L’Histoire de France Recontée a la Jeunesse by 
Fleury and Histoire de la Littérature Francaise by Duval. There 
is also a good account of French literature in La Grammaire— 
Troisiéme Année by Larive et Fleury. I have no doubt there 
are still better books on the subject, but these are the best to 
which I have access at the present moment. After doing the 
second year’s work as outlined, there should be little difficulty in 
doing the work in history and literature, which I would continue 
in exactly the same way with the exception of the dictation. This, 
according to Professor Sumichrast, should now assume a differ- 
ent character. . I would now select the passage from any source, 
explaining the substance of it briefly in English, and then reading. 
the whole passage slowly and distinctly in French to give the 
class an opportunity to understand it as far as possible. Next, I 
would give the dictation proper, not many words at once; these 
repeated three or four times, together with the punctuation, the 
signs of punctuation having been written on the blackboard with 
their names in French. Finally, I would re-read the passage 
throughout. I would also suggest for extra work in conversa- 
tion, the use of a phonograph with records, such as those fur- 
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nished by the International School of Correspondence, of Scran- 
ton, Pa. These with the outfit used by many business schools 
for dictation purposes, will enable as many as sixteen scholars 
to listen at the same time, and the fact that it can be used at any 
time during the day by different classes, makes it all the more 
valuable. By it they will get the only drill needed to round out 
and complete their study—the conversation necessary for travel. 
I would not have you think that I have always used these 
methods; no, they have developed with years, and many of them 
have been adopted from Professor Sumichrast whom I have 
quoted for you several times. His excellent paper may be found 
entire in Methods of Teaching Modern Languages published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. I shall finish by quoting one more passage 
from him. He says: “If in the course of two years in a prepara- 
tory school, *  * a solid groundwork has been laid, 
success has been attained. The knowledge of broad outlines, the 
main points of the grammatical structure of the language, a 
moderate but well acquired vocabulary, the power to understand 
easy spoken French, these are the points to be sought after, the 


ends to be attained. In succeeding years it is easy to build upon 
such a foundation; to add, progressively, needed details, to fill 
in the outline, and to make the pupil know French, that is, use 
it easily.” 


THE INFLUENCE AND THE TEACHING OF FRENCH 
IN THE HIGHER CLASSES 


A SISTER OF HOLY CROSS, ST. MARY'S ACADEMY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The American people, by unique example, have passed through 
in a few centuries the diverse phases of development which it 
has taken other nations ages to compass. They have created a 
character, a type, a life, unlike that of any other nation, dis- 
tinctly national, eminently American. America to-day is a nation 
of 90,000,000 people, stretching from ocean to ocean, possessing 
resources of nature and inventions which are the wonder of the 
world. But is there anything wanting in this, her enviable posi- 
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tion? Judging our nation by international standards, we must 
admit that we lack what will win for us in the world of culture, 
the position that our marvelous economic activities have gained 
for us in the commercial world; a great solid American educa- 
tion, an education which will bear flower and fruit of perfect cul- 
ture; that one glory without which we must deserve the slur “le 
sans-géne Americain.” 

Where shall we seek, where shall we find, such a system of 
education, such a secret of culture? The study of the sciences 
may contribute, but it does not hold the secret. Physics, chem- 
istry, algebra, geometry, all the natural and exact sciences absorb 
the attention; their all but miraculous developments excite won- 
der and admiration, but they have not the power to develop re- 
finement of soul. The study of the fine arts also plays its 
peculiar and efficacious part in the system of education, but 
‘neither science nor art has the strength of the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet when handled by men of skill. Literary studies 
are the great means of education, the measure of intellectual 
progress which varies as they are cultivated or neglected. A 
finished education demands that, to the complete mastery of our 
own language, we should add the knowledge of at least one 
modern language, whose works and influence hold the attention 
of the cultivated mind. 

Since all the languages have produced masterpieces, since all 
have been vehicles for the expression of literary genius, the 
question confronts us, which of the modern languages is best 
adapted to the temperament, the disposition and the intellectual 
needs of the American student? The French language is the 
most perfect summary of the Greek and Latin languages, which 
represent in antiquity the highest degree of civilization. It is the 
channel through which has flowed into the language of the Anglo- 
Saxon the strong current of classic and French-Latin; it is the 
delicately wrought link between the most perfect mode of ex- 
pression of the past and the most universally spoken language of 
the present. Essentially analytical, representing by a distinct 
word each element of thought and arranging these elements in 
logical order, it escapes the fault of monotonous repetition by its 
clear, simple, even playful and flexible adaptation to all forms 
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and phases of thought. Thus it is the language of, possibilities, 
and at the same time essentially a language of idioms; idioms so 
subtle and elusive as to defy translation, yet so strong, beautiful 
and suggestive as to open up to the English student a world of 
varied expressions in which to clothe his ideas. The study of 
French is an alembic wherein are mingled all the styles of all 
the centuries. Were we to consider this alone it would represent 
an influence great enough to reward the painstaking efforts of the 
student. However, by delving into the depths of the language, 
we will discover the beautiful gems of French literature, and 
acquire a range of ideas and that beautiful “finesse” which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the French. 

How are we to teach this, in order to impart not only the words 
and their meanings to our pupils but also the spirit, the feeling, 
the life of the language? Supposing that the elementary work 
has been done, our task resolves itself into the perfecting of pro- 
nunciation, the developing of fluency in speaking and ‘facility in 
the use of idioms, and familiarizing the pupils with the best in 
French literature. 

Absolutely the only way of perfecting pronunciation is by read- 
ing aloud and by speaking; the only means of developing fluency 
of speech is by conversing; and if not the only, certainly the best 
method of acquiring a knowledge and freedom in the use of 
idioms is by using them in conversation. A single year, spent 
in acquiring the essentials of French grammar and vocabulary, is 
sufficient to give the pupil a good translating knowledge of the 
language, and this is practically all that the majority of students 
get from their modern language courses. The aim of our schools 
in this respect seems either to give the student a knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable him to read in the original works of scientific or 
literary value, or to furnish a means of filling the language re- 
quirement, demanded by the faculty for the completion of any 
course. Thus, while giving the languages a place in our schools, 
we defeat the very end which they ought to serve, and for 
which they were introduced: to give to our eminently practical 
and scientific American education the polish, the culture and the 
finish heretofore so conspicuously absent. 
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Clearly the pupil will not, cannot learn to speak French except 
by speaking it. But the practice of this principle rests entirely 
with the teacher. Her assignments and comments as well as the 
lesson itself should be entirely in French. This will accustom 
the pupil to the spoken French, the correct pronunciation and the 
ordinary idioms of the language. It follows quite naturally that 
the pupil should be required to answer all questions in French; a 
requirement, however, which only the persistent and unrelenting 
efforts of the teacher can bring to realization. By insisting firmly 
on it, she can overcome the self-consciousness of her pupils, and 
help them to acquire confidence in themselves which is the chief 
requisite in learning to speak a modern language. 

As a means to promote conversation in class, the reading of a 
good French newspaper is so very helpful that it seems strange 
that it is not more in use. From it the pupils may draw not 
only subjects for conversation but also the proper colloquial- 
isms and correct idioms. To the objection that the newspaper 
does not represent a particularly elevated form of literature, and 
that its influence would not be as good as that of some simple 
classic, we would say that its purpose is not ethical, that it repre- 
sents the only available source of terse, idiomatic French of the 
day, a source which will furnish practical and colloquial express- 
ions more necessary for a speaking knowledge of the language 
than the beautiful flowers of rhetoric flourishing in the classics. 

In the same everyday source the teacher will find material for 
dictation and reproduction. However, for. this purpose little 
French stories, pretty and attractive, may be used with splendid 
results. The attention of the pupil is arrested by the story, he 
forgets that he is really studying, in the pleasure of following the 
narrative. Such little stories may be read aloud in class, trans- 
lated and reproduced orally by the pupils. In such an exercise, 
the teacher, by her animation and interest, can so make her pupils 
forget themselves and enter into the story, that they will over- 
come a great part of their timidity in speaking and the lesson 
will be as pleasant as it is beneficial. Passages read to the class 
as dictation should not be neglected, as nothing is of greater value 
in teaching both spelling and pronunciation and also in the cor- 
relation of sound and words. 
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The study of French literature seems to have its proper place 
in the work of translation, and for this purpose abundant mater- 
ial can be suggested. For the more advanced student Corneille, 
in his sublime outbursts of passion, Racine, in his tender pathos, 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand, represent the best efforts of the 
French literary mind. In Polyeucte, Athalie and Esther, 
the student will find such beauty and perfection of expression as 
are rarely attained in any language. In them are framed thoughts 
and ideas that match in sublimity the exquisite setting into which 
they are fitted. For the thoughtful reader the Pensees de Joubert 
and Réflexions de la Rochefoucauld contain a wealth of pro- 
found thought and poetical suggestion. The Lettres de Mme. de 
Sévigné, for which no adequate translation is possible, should be 
read in the original French. Thé animation, the variety and the 
personality of the writer which fairly breathe in every line are 
elements so subtle that they defy the translator’s skill. Equally 
charming are the Lettres et Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, 
supplementing as they do, Mme. de Sévigné’s pictures of court 
and society life with glimpses of rural charm and loveliness. 
Under the influence of such inspiring examples the pupils ought 
to compose letters in French, and also to improve their style of 
correspondence in English. 

Since all courses in English require a knowledge of the best 
short stories, it seems highly practical that such masterpieces in 
French should be read in the advanced classes. Bigareau of 
Theuriet, Le Morceau de Pain and Les Vices du Capitaine by 
Francois Coppee, contain variety, interest and literary excellence 
sufficient to make them splendid studies in translation; while 
La Parure and. Le Lache of Guy de Maupassant are standard in 
English as well as in French literature: 

La Fontaine and Moliere suggest to us a phase of French liter- 
ature for which our language offers no parallel and which will 
give the pupil an idea of the possibilities of French as an instru- 
ment of humor, satire and ridicule. The Reed and the Oak, 
The Hare and the Tortoise, as well as a host of other fables 
of La Fontaine, are so familiar to us that we almost consider - 
them our own, but “reading the translation is like looking at the 
wrong side of a tapestry, it is only in the original that the beauty 
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of finish and skill of workmanship can be seen.” Side by side 
with La Fontaine stands Moliere, merciless and satirical critic 
of humanity. While smiling over his Les Precieuses Ridicules 
or Les Femmes Savantes, we must confess to a feeling of 
relief that the same merciless critic has not had the opportunity 
of making us more ridiculous in the eyes of the world than we 
make ourselves. 

Enough has been suggested in the line of classics to suit the 
various tastes or needs; as many text-books might be recom- 
mended, but it seems better to leave this matter to the good judg- 
ment of the teacher. Frazer and Squair is an excellent gram- 
mar, with which all French teachers are familiar, while for ad- 
vanced pupils Larousse presents a thorough three years 
course. For the study of the verbs, which must continue 
throughout the entire course, we have found no book more sys- 
tematic or complete than Casterade. A small text, which can be 
used in any year to advantage is Une Semdine a Paris, a really 
delightful little volume and one which will prove invaluable to 
those preparing to travel. 


Once more we insist that no proper results can be expected 
from studying French as a dead language; it is only by a many- 
sided, comprehensive treatment of it, a skillful combining of 
conversation and translation with the technical study, that we 
can hope to find in the French that influence of refinement, 
culture and finish that will add to our splendid system of educa- 
tion its crowning glory. 





SCIENCE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


A very interesting meeting of the Science Section was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 28. 

The principal feature of the program was a paper on “Prob- 
lems Not Purely Mathematical,” by the Rev. Frederick J. Hillig, 
S. J., formerly of St. John’s College, Toledo. 

The reverend writer of the excellent paper insisted on the ad- 
vantages of making classes in mathematics interesting. How this 
may be done is stated in the paper which is printed below. 

Brother Edward, F. S. C., of De La Salle Institute, New York 
City, held the attention of the Science Section for some minutes. 
He emphasized the importance of certain thoughts contained in 
Father Hillig’s paper and spoke at some length of advantages to 
be gained by Catholic, teachers of science joining scientific 
societies. 

At the conclusion of the learned Brother’s remarks, Mr. New- 
ton, the head of the new engineering school of Loyola University, 
Chicago, gave the audience the benefit of some of his experience. 
He deplored the fact that many students fail to make practical 
use of scientific training, for instance, of the calculus. If this 
branch of mathematics were really understood, it could be used 
in finding the center of gravity of a body, etc., with much saving 
of time. 

Without doubt, the matters discussed at this meeting of the 
Science Section are of very great importance in the further de- 
velopment of sciences in Catholic universities and colleges. There 
does not seem to be so much a question of teaching sciences as of 
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teaching sciences well. If the teacher is not disposed to join 
scientific societies, he should at least be quite familiar with the 
latest literature and present work in his particular science. Such 
a teacher should be able to make his class work both interesting 
and practical. He will aim to train up Catholic scientists, a duty 
the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated. 


DANIEL J. McHueu, C. M., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


PROBLEMS NOT PURELY MATHEMATICAL 


REV. FRED. J. HILLIG, S. J., ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


I wish to offer a few remarks on the difficulties and obstacles 
with which the teacher of mathematics has to contend, along 
with some suggestions how to avoid or overcome them. My 
remarks apply chiefly to such colleges in which mathematics is an 
obligatory branch of the classical curriculum. 

No other teacher, I dare say, is confronted with such a per- 
plexing variety of student material as is he of the mathematical 
profession. Truly, we meet with differences of capacity and 
capability in every branch of learning, but nowhere are they so 
marked and so productive of extremes as in mathematics. A 
graph representing the standing of the students for a few consec- 
utive years would reveal strongly divergent lines instead of par- 
allels. The gap between the first and last in the same class threat- 
ens to become an abyss. The solution of a problem, which the 
mathematical genius of your class anticipates by a sort of intu- 
ition will scarcely dawn upon the tail-ender before the arrival of 
the millennium. This may not be the situation in your class. I 
admit I am exaggerating a trifle, but is it not true that such a 
condition is apt to arise, where no precautions are taken? The 
prerequisites are present in every class. 

Let us study the physiognomy of a typical class and devise 
means for its improvement. There before you is sitting a student 
who should not be a student. I use the word “sitting” delib- 
erately, for that is about all he can do. Either he has no talent 
worth mentioning or he is hopelessly deficient in application. 
Cut him off, the sooner the better. He has no vocation to study. 
He will do better in the plumbing business or as an insurance 
agent. The time spent on him is wasted. 
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There is another character in that class. You have no doubt 
met him in your life. The young man who can write splendid 
essays, is high up in the classics, but alas, he has no talent for 
mathematics. This type is developed chiefly in the higher classes 
and there he becomes the source of not a little concern to the 
teacher and the authorities. What shall we do for him? I prefer 
to evade the answer by flatly denying that there is such a thing as 
“special talent” for the elementary course of mathematics gener- 
ally prescribed in our classical course, I mean a talent radically 
different from that which enables the student to reason out his 
cases, tenses and moods. Is it not rather a slur on the classical 
languages, to admit implicitly, that they have failed to develop 
the mind? No, the fault lies elsewhere. A superficial analysis 
of the case will resolve the “lack of talent” into the following 
constituents—lack of interest, of attention, of sustained concen- 
tration of mind, coupled with or arising from the lack of a solid 
foundation and a solid training in the lower grades. Relegate 
the “no-talent” theory to the category of brain food and other 
popular fallacies, and make the young man understand that the 
fault lies with his will, and that he who ranks among the no- 
bility of his class in the languages has no earthly right to take 
things easy among the mathematical proletariat. 

Now a word about the vanguard of the class, your pride and 
joy, but alas, at times the cause of a slight embarrassment. There 
they are not sufficiently occupied, nervous and restless, a smile of 
superiority on their faces, or of sympathy with your vain efforts 
to enlighten their less gifted classmates. You ought to rejoice at 
the opportunity you have of promoting the cause of learning, 
perhaps of training the future specialist. Give these boys some 
extra work to do, but by no means allow them to go ahead of 
the rest. This would but serve to disrupt the class and discour- 
age the weak. Furnish them with supplementary matter taken 
from other books and discuss their work after class. Arrange a 
mathematical circle or academy for them, if their number is 
large enough; or you may utilize them as assistants allowing 
- them on certain occasions to explain matters to those who may 
require individual help, while you discuss the subject with the 
middle portion of the class. It requires some discretion on the 
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part of the teacher to make up the most efficient groups, so they 
may not abuse the privilege and disturb rather than help you in 
your work. : 

Here is another suggestion. Assign to each of the upper 
few some work of an historic or literary nature in connec- 
tion with mathematics. Let them study the lives of great mathe- 
maticians, the history of important periods, the beginning and 
development of certain branches of mathematics. Allow them 
to present to the class the result of their study and investigation 
in the form of well written essays. The students will thus be- 
come acquainted with the human side of mathematics. The 
weak and discouraged will derive not a little consolation, strength 
and animation from the fact that mathematical Rome, too, was 
not built in one day. Your boys know Greek and are reading 
Greek authors, why not make them acquainted to some extent 
with the Greek text of the EvxAeidov Sroyeia, the admirable 
elements of Euclid. I am sure the students will be delighted to 
meet their mathematical acquaintances, such as parallels, per- 
pendiculars, triangles, squares, etc., in their original Greek dress. 

We claim that the classical is an harmonious education. The 
suggestions which I have offered are evidently in keeping with 
this prerogative. What I have said so far applies chiefly to the 
higher classes. Let us now descend to the lowest, which from 
a pedagogical standpoint is the highest because the most im- 
portant. Here the future mathematician is made, and here, alas, 
many a promising bud is blighted forever. No other branch of 
learning is so much like a material building as mathematics. 
Every single brick higher up rests on those below. A defective 
foundation means a defective building and a flaw in the founda- 
tion is the more to be avoided, the higher you intend to pile up 
the material. In the study of history, religion, natural history, 
you may begin almost anywhere; at any moment a previous de- 
ficiency can be remedied. Even in Latin you may invert the 
order to some extent with impunity. You may study the con- 
jugations before the declensions, you can master the ablative ab- 
solute in spite of a very defective knowledge concerning the 
gender of the nouns of the third declension. In mathematics 
the case is essentially different and hence the great responsibility 
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devolving upon the teacher in the lowest grade. The best man is 
not too good for this position. Allow me to enumerate some of 
the requirements. First of all, he must, for obvious reasons, be 
a disciplinarian. A branch which represents the acme of order 
and accuracy cannot flourish under a loose system of discipline. 
He must be a man experienced in teaching, which is likewise 
next to self-evident. He must be an enthusiast, yes, a mathe- 
matician and at the same time burning with enthusiasm for his 
branch and the progress of his pupils. How else can he arouse 
interest in others and kindle the flame that is to burn throughout 
the succeeding years? Admonitions, severity, punishments, will 
not accomplish one-half of what the infection of his enthusiasm 
is bound to produce. The two are to each other as fear is to 
love, as external coercion is to spontaneous impulse. What 
makes the great mathematician? Talent, yes, but more than 
that, the love for mathematics. Now, what is true of the great, 
is equally true of the little mathematicians. 

The teacher in the lowest class should know as much of mathe- 
matics as his colleague in the highest. It is a deplorable error to 
believe that since the subject matter is so elementary, a man with 
a very limited knowledge is good enough for this class. How can 
he love his branch in a degree bordering on enthusiasm if he has 
never learned to admire the magnificent structure of analytic 
geometry, has never entered the sanctum of the calculus? How 
can he lay the foundation, if he has merely a vague idea of what 
the superstructure is going to be? The man best qualified to lead 
beginners is the one who has at least once in his life taught the 
entire course. He knows from sad experience, whence arise 
the difficulties in the higher classes, on what particular points 
the greatest stress ought to be laid in the lower and lowest class. 

It will be of great benefit to any teacher of the elements and 
to his pupils if he be also fairly acquainted with the adjoining 
fields of knowledge, namely physics and astronomy. Here the 
abstract truths are translated into tangible realities. Here we 
behold mathematics in all her glory. She reveals herself as the 
soul of every physical relation, law and motion, as the most 
potent factor in the marvelous progress of modern science, as 
the groundwork of the knowledge of the universe. An occa- 
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sional allusion to physics and astronomy will give zest and relish 
to abstract and unpalatable truths. A ray of light represents 
more adequately the mathematical line than a white stroke on the 
blackboard, which in reality is nothing but a huge and irregular 
sand bank of molecules. The unlimited applicability of mathe- 
matical concepts is forcibly brought home to the student when 
you bid him imagine a triangle made of lines drawn from his 
eye to the polestar, to Sirius and back again to his eye. Or let 
him conceive a triangle whose base is the base of the triangle in 
the book before him and whose vertex coincides with a molecule 
100 light years away. In connection with this ask some pointed 
questions as to the possible size of the vertical angle in this tri- 
angle, about parallel lines. You may thus give-to the student in 
the lowest grade a clear idea of parallax and its bearing on the 
problem of finding stellar distances. In physics the applications 
and illustrations are so familiar and so numerous that I need 
not mention them here. 

My teacher of the lowest class must be an eminently practical 
man with an inventive turn of mind. He must devise practical 
methods of his own, a sort of laboratory exercises, not for the 
sake of proof or confirmation, but for illustration. Let the 
pupils use a pair of scissors and differently colored paper instead 
of the traditional pen and ruler, let them cut out right angles, 
supplementary angles, equal and similar triangles, and so forth. 
And above all, do not treat mathematics as if she were a hermit 
confined to the limits of the text-book and the one period per 
day. Lead her out onto the highway of life. Everything swarms 
with applications. There are parallel lines in copy books, di- 
hedral and trihedral angles in every room, rectangular city 
blocks, parallel rails, cylindrical smokestacks, angles formed by 
the rays of the sun, and so forth ad infinitum. The geometrical 
patterns of wall paper or linoleum lend themselves admirably to 
questions and discussions. Show the pupils a piece of linoleum 
divided up into regular hexagons. Why is it impossible to make 
a similar pattern of pentagons? Why would a square be found 
suitable? What other figure? Why only these three? It is the 
best exercise I can find to render palpable that abstract some- 
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thing which the book defines as “the angular magnitude about a 
point in a plane.” 

I would even suggest a little field work when you have ar- 
rived at the subject of similar triangles. Why wait for trigo- 
nometry? You are laying the foundation stone of trigonometry. 
Take your class down to the yard and let the boys find the height 
of a building by the shadow it casts, and the known height and 
shadow of a stick put in the ground. But why make so much of 
practical applications in a matter which is entirely theoretical? 
Compare for a moment the mental development of the pupil with 
the simultaneous unfolding of the subject he is to master, and 
you will discover a striking discrepancy, which in my opinion, is 
at the bottom of the peculiar difficulties we encounter in teach- 
ing mathematics. It lies in the very nature of mathematics to 
be more abstract in the beginning than later on, and it also lies 
in the nature of the mental faculties to be less capable of abstract 
thinking in the beginning than later on. Here is the problem. 
How adjust the study so as to make it conform as far as possible 
with the condition of the pupil’s mind? The Latin curriculum 
coincides admirably with the gradual development of the mind, 
hence its eminent place in education. In mathematics, however, 
there is something wanting from a pedagogical standpoint, and 
this something is to be supplied by external and artificial means, 
such as those mentioned above. 

Thus far I have chiefly dealt with particular problems, arising 
from the peculiar condition of individuals or classes. Now a 
few remarks that apply to every class. 

It appears to be the general custom, at least in the territory 
with which I am acquainted, to begin the period with a recitation. 
Right here I wish to express my displeasure with the term. It 
savors too much of mere memory work and parrot intelligence. 
The recitation method consists in this, that the student must give 
an account of a certain matter assigned for that day from the 
text-book. “Take your book,” says the teacher, “and for the 
next lesson study proposition so-and-so.” The teacher assigns 
the subject, hears.the recitation, and supplies by word of mouth 
what the printed page could not sufficiently elucidate. Hence 
the text-book is the teacher and he who bears that name, a mere 
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repetitor. A student under this system becomes unduly de- 
pendent on the book. Such a one may startle you with the re- 
mark that if you told him on what part of the page the proof be- 
gins, he could do the rest. A slave of local memory in the 
ethereal realm of the most abstract science, what a sorry sight! 

Repetition is the “mater studiorum” ; but little is gained by it 
if we allow the student merely to reproduce the words of the 
text-book. At least change the alphabetical designations, give 
out the order, “no A and B to-day.’ Here is a practical and 
thorough method. Ask your class from time to time to give the 
pedigree, as it were, of a certain proposition, with a diagram 
similar to those used in history books. The student begins with 
the given proposition, instead of ending with it, and tracing its 
logical ancestry through direct and collateral branches he pro- 
ceeds until he has reached the first progenitors, or to change the 
metaphor, the rock bottom of self-evident axioms. Besides re- 
peating thus the particular theorem, the student repeats several 
others and naturally the more important ones, and, what is worth 
even more, he experiences something of the solidity and co- 
herence of the mathematical structure. 

Occasional short examinations, either oral or written, are very 
beneficial, especially when not previously announced. The ever- 
lasting anticipation of an impending test helps to keep up inter- 
est, and makes the boys work when higher motives fail. Pro- 
pose a few pointed questions, ask for a proof of this or that par- 
ticular statement, but never assign a whole proposition with 
proof and everything to be written out. That would be too easy 
on the dull and too hard on the bright boys. Poor mathema- 
ticians are often endowed with a wonderful memory, whilst 
others have a remarkable talent for securing unlawful informa- 
tion during a test examination. The home task is a doubtful 
gauge of the student’s ability. Do not insist too severely on com- 
pleteness. An unfinished problem, the writer’s own work, is of 
greater value to him and you than a whole task copied from an- 
other. Insist on scrupulous accuracy and perfect arrangement. 
In these the home task reflects the student’s love for his work 
and the mathematical precision and order of his thoughts. 
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In conclusion I wish to make one remark in behalf of the 
mathematics teacher himself. Mathematics teachers in our Cath- 
olic colleges are in one regard less fortunate than their classical 
colleagues. They are all alone for themselves and hence deprived 
of that inspiration, which results from frequent exchange of 
thoughts and views with workers in the same field. Take the 
professor of mathematics in the higher classes, I say “the” pro- 
fessor, for as a rule he has the doubtful distinction of not finding 
his equal in the same college, i. e., another one who teaches the 
same subject in a parallel class. He would have to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to meet a real colleague, one with whom he may 
discuss his particular affairs, needs, difficulties, mistakes he 
made, etc. The professors of physics as well as of chemistry are 
both in the same predicament. I would strongly advise them to 
join some local or State association of mathematics and science 
teachers. Our Catholic colleges are scarcely represented in 
these societies, as far as my personal knowledge goes. Why 
should we deprive ourselves of this opportunity not only of learn- 
ing what they do, and how they do it, but also of showing them 
what we are able to do? Let us assert ourselves. And even if 


we derive no other benefit from these meetings than to witness 
the devotion of these men to their duty, we have learned a great 
lesson, over which we fruitfully ponder on our homeward trip. 





History SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The first meeting of the History Section was held in Room A, 
‘De Paul University, Tuesday, June 26, 1911, at 4 p.m. In the 
absence of the regular chairman, the Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. 
S. V., President of St. Viator College, presided. Rev. Matthew 
J. Walsh, C. S. C., of Notre Dame University, read a paper deal- 
ing with “History and the Social Sciences.” The paper was very 
ably discussed by Rev. Thomas E. Cox, of Chicago, and Bro. 
Bernardine, F. S. C., of St. Louis. 

The second meeting of this Section was held the following day, 
June 27, at 2:30 p. m., Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., presiding. 
Bro. Bernardine, F. S. C., read a paper entitled, “Celtic Influence 
on Early Anglo-Saxon Civilization.” A lively discussion fol- 
lowed this learned and instructive paper. Rev. M. J. Mahony, 
S. J., of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Rev. P. J. Carroll, C. S. 
C., of Notre Dame University, and Rev. A. J. Burrowes, S. J., 
President of St. Ignatius College, Chicago, were prominent in the 
discussion. 

By the action of the College Department, the Philosophy and 
History Sections were combined. Rev. J. A. Conway, S. J., is 
the Chairman. 

; MatrTHew J. Wats3, C. S. C., 
Secretary pro tem. 





PAPERS 
HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


REV. MATTHEW J. WALSH, C. S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The subject which I am to treat to-day is entitled, “His- 
tory and the Social Sciences,” and the outline which I hope to 
pursue is as follows: first, to give a general idea as to what 
constitutes history. This subject we shall divide into two parts; 
the first dealing with the notions of history that were held in the 
past, i. e., history as it was; the second part dealing with the 
idea of history such as we know it to-day, i. e., history, or rather 
the teaching of history, as it is. In the second larger division of 
the paper we shall turn to the social sciences and see them as 
they are to-day; for the sake of brevity speaking only of such 
of the social sciences as are apt to be of interest to us. There is 
no real past to the study of the social sciences, only the present 
which we know, and the future which it is in our power to shape 
and form. In conclusion we shall speak of the necessity and the 
possibility of correlating these two sets of sciences; sciences 
which are of an interest to all and of unmeasured power in the 
matter of shaping the ideals of the student. 

It is a well known fact that the things with which we are most 
familiar are the most difficult to define in a scientific manner. 
The more our knowledge grows the more this difficulty increases. 
History is a subject that is familiar to all. In the very ele- 
mentary grades of school we are given some notion of history, 
we hear of men and events and grow interested in the past. It is 
taught to the child just learning to read, and the gray haired 
scholar takes up the same materials and learns from them late in 
life. The universality of history as a subject of knowledge, its 
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power, when properly presented, to work its way into the affec- 
tions of the young and old, entitle it to every consideration that 
may lead to a more complete treatment and assimilation of so 
important a subject. History is one of the all-familiar things 
that all know and few can adequately define. 

We can all agree on the aim or purpose of history. We know 
that the true cause of every event exists somewhere, and it is for 
the historian to ferret out that truth; clothe it with becoming 
language, then bequeath it to the searcher after knowledge. 
Tacitus, one of the pioneers in the field of history, had this to 
say: “I regard as the historian’s highest function to let no un- 
worthy action be uncommemorated, and to hold out the reproba- 
tion of posterity as a terror to evil words and deeds.” It was the 
idea of an ethical judgment that seems to predominate among 
the ancients. It was theirs to encourage virtue or thwart vice, 
holding up to view powerfully drawn pictures of the past, as a 
sanction of their conclusions. There can be no question about 
it that much of the history written during the early days, was 
colored by men’s moral notions. A thing was vile or virtuous in 
the eyes of the gods, and the agent was vicious or saintly, all 
dependent on how his actions squared with the moral conceptions 
of a Tacitus, a Thucydides or an Herodotus. They wrote 
brilliantly, but their personalities colored their writings too 
strongly. Their works were records of the past, it is true, but 
records on which biased judgments had been passed; it was 
merely for the reader to know that something had happened. 
Posterity was to receive the bare recital of facts, accompanied 
by certain moral deductions; this seemed to be the prime func- 
tion of history and its writers. 

The plan pursued by the writers of elder days—writers such 
as Herodotus and Tacitus—is much at variance with the plan 
followed by most historians of to-day. It is the struggle between 
what has come to be known as the old model and the scientific 
method. There is much to be learned from both as there is much 
good in both. It cannot be purely the literary art that is found 
in the writings of such men as Thucydides which causes some 
modern historical critics, such as Woolsey, to speak of their his- 
tories in the highest praise. Their works were truly great, but 
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who will say that they might not have been greater, had they 
approached closer to the system advocated by leading historians 
to-day. Truth, of course, is the prime consideration. It is 
merely a difference in the manner of getting at the truth that 
marks the transition between ancient and modern writers 
of history. And right in the heart of that period, which we have 
been pleased to call the transition period, may we not place as 
the leader of the school, Macaulay, of whom John Morley says: 
“Macaulay seeks truth, not as she should be sought, devoutly, 
tentatively, with the air of one touching a sacred garment, but 
clutching her by the hair of the head, and dragging her after 
him in a kind of boisterous triumph, a prisoner of war and not 
a god.” Side by side with Macaulay, bridging over the hiatus 
between the old and the modern school of historians we may 
place Carlyle; not that his historical writings resembled those of 
Macaulay, but rather because of the abandon with which he 
threw aside ancient models without actually adopting what has 
come to be recognized as the standards of the new. Lowell had 
the greatest admiration for Carlyle. “With the gift of song,” he 
said, “Carlyle would have been the greatest epic poet since 
Homer.” And yet in his appreciation of Carlyle’s historical 
work the same critic asserts that it was no more history, meas- 
ured by present standards, than are the plays of Shakespeare. 
Men who are born to-day grow into manhood under a system 
of government, in the formation of which they had absolutely 
nothing to say. Whether they like it or not they must accept it as 
the government of the times, content to wait, if they will, until 
proper leadership or the sifting of time brings them something 
different. And so it is in a large degree with the studying, the 
writing and the teaching of history. It is ours to live at a time 
when history is looked upon far differently from the notions of 
history that were held, say, fifty years ago. The only point of 
difference between our attitude towards the tenets of -history 
which we are called upon to recognize as orthodox and the 
analogy drawn of government, is that we need have no cause for 
dissatisfaction. True history, as demanded by true historians of 
to-day, is a well nigh ideal thing. Macaulay and Carlyle have 
paved the way; moderns, such as Stubbs and Gardiner in Eng- 
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land, and Rhodes and Fiske in America, have completed the 
tasks. These men are preeminently scientific in their work as 
historians. They have reached the standard of which Holmes 
speaks when he says, “history in the main ought not only to be a 
record of facts, but now and then the historian may be allowed 
to display a certain interest in his subject.” 

The mere transcription of original documents would be history 
true enough, and yet nobody would desire this alone. Clear 
thinking and a pleasing presentation of facts, without an over 
emphasis of the latter quality, are evidently what should be aimed 
at. Macaulay reaches an extreme, for example, when he re- 
marks that, “he would make his history take the place of the 
last novel on my lady’s table.” The writers and teachers of his- 
tory who believe in modern scientific methods in the presentation 
of their subject, have not revolutionized history, for that would 
be to change truth, but by their zeal in adopting new methods, 
have done much to secure greater accuracy and truth. 

A more thorough assimilation of facts and the showing of the 
concise relation of these facts, these should be among the fore- 
most aims of history. In the collection of materials, in the clear, 
cold analysis of these materials, there is no question about it, the 
present has outgrown the past. And yet the temptation to of- 
fend against these canons is strong. “The bustle of our lives,” 
remarks Lowell, “keeps breaking the thread of that attention 
which is the material of memory, till no one has patience to spin 
from it a continuous thread of thought.” We are too prone to 
rapidity, too quick to seek the short cut. 

The historian of the present, like the historian of the past, 
must look behind him for the materials upon which he is to 
work. But into that dead past, into the soulless generalizations of 
former days he must infuse life. If he sees an effect, he must 
search for the cause. If he sees a change, he must know the 
reason for it. What I am leading to is, that in order to know 
events scientifically, we must know the men, the causes, 
and the circumstances that created the conditions leading to these 
events. We have the means at hand, but too often neglect 
them. And it is this very neglect, which we cannot but admit, 
that affords a reason for this paper. I refer to the imperative 
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necessity of learning and teaching more about what are com- 
monly known as the social sciences. Not to reject what the past 
has given us and which is known to be true; not to detract in 
the least from the romanticism, the deeds of patriotism, the sac- 
rifices made for religion, but to render these all the more attrac- 
tive, by learning more fully of the motives that actuated these 
things, by searching in a sense for the hidden things of history— 
hidden, not in the dusty files of some time-seared monastery, but 
in the hearts and thoughts of men. A thought suggested by a 
passage quoted from Pericles: “I would have you day by day 
fix your eyes upon the greatness of your country until you be- 
come filled with a love of her; and when you are impressed by 
the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this empire has been ac- 
quired by men who knew their duty and had the courage to do it. 
* * * - They received each one for himself a praise which 
grows not old, and the noblest of all sepulchres. For the whole 
earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men; not only are they com- 
memorated by columns and inscriptions in their own country, but 
in foreign lands there dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, 
graven not on stone, but in the hearts of men.” 

The rugged pyramids, the lofty shaft, the lines scrawled upon 
parchments by hands that have long turned to dust, these tell us 
of the past, as the newspaper, the magazine, the theatre, tell us of 
the present. To know them is to know history; know it fully as 
measured by the standards of the past, but to know it only in a 
limited way as measured by the standards of the present. We 
see the men, we see the events, as truly as: if the scene were en- 
acted before our very eyes, and yet there is something hidden 
from us. We fail to see the hearts of men. We fail to under- 
stand the conflict of emotions which resulted in some grand deed, 
we fail to see why genius becomes stultified, why men of honor, 
men of courage, play the poltroon and barter all that is noble in 
them. 

Comparatively speaking, very few become writers of history, 
but it is given to everybody to become a student of history. And 
even though the writer of history should fail to fortify himself 
against error by making use of the means at hand, still, one 
reading history falsely compounded may safeguard himself 
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against its errors, and render faulty conclusions on his part well 
nigh impossible, in spite of an erroneous text. 

Now what do we mean by the social sciences? It is but an- 
other name for the ancient Greek science of politics, which was 
broad beyond all scientific warrant, and dealt with human as- 
sociations of every kind. This point of view was somewhat 
modified by the writers of the Middle Ages who looked rather 
to the spirit that inspired an action, than to the thing created as 
a result of that action. Theirs was a social sense interwoven 
with a spiritval texture. Man as the maker of history was 
looked upon from their point of view as possessed of a spiritual 
substance common to all of his kind, and the emphasis of this 
latter note caused them to belittle, in a certain sense, the in- 
dividual differences in the lives of men, measured by a material 
standard; a difference brought about by the changed circum- 
stances under which each played his part as an actor in the 
world’s drama. ‘The entire succession of men,” writes Pascal, 
“must be regarded as one man always living and incessantly 
learning.” At the present we have come to a position when the 
unit must be studied in itself. This we may call social science as 
held in the past; hence a new science living only in the present, 
with its future still undetermined. These, the social sciences, tell 
us that “life consists of an action, a reaction, between individuals 
and society—the inexplicable sea of human life, every wave of 
which is unlike its fellow with modifications suited to each case.” 
(Pal. II, 429). History tells us certain facts, and in the conscious- 
ness of each, there is dimly outlined a common sense explanation 
of the men and things concerned. A mind equipped with the arti- 
ficial aids which the social sciences afford would go beyond this, 
be more active in discerning causes, be more ready in making 
allowances for the weaknesses which by these sciences we come 
to know as an almost ever-present factor in the conflict of man 
with man. A too commonly expressed opinion is that the social 
sciences result in a distortion of historical facts. But this notion 
of distortion is born of an erroneous idea of the scope of these 
sciences. Where distortion does result it comes from the misap- 
plication of principles or, when these principles are divorced 
from the moral law and the notion of God stricken out. The 
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power for good found in the social sciences no one can deny. 
The existence of evil in much of their present application, their 
close association in many instances with the atheistical utterances 
of some teachers and writers, should only serve to bring to our 
minds the crying need of Catholic teachers taking hold of the 
matter, and so framing this very useful branch of education that 
it may serve its purpose in full accord with the laws of God and 
our Holy Church. We do not speak of these sciences as being 
in any respect a substitute for history; merely its complement, 
something that enables us to perceive more keenly the concrete 
facts of life. 

As yet, the term social sciences has not been very carefully re- 
stricted. It has been applied to everything from abstract 
economics to the workings of the fanatical reformer. We are 
here concerned with the social sciences as an aid to history, and 
whatever may not be included among the social sciences, we are 
sure that the study of political economy and sociology are validly 
entitled to this distinction. Other so-called social sciences might 
be cited as helpers of history, but economics and sociology, as 
they are commonly understood, are capable, with the proper di- 
rection on the part of the teacher, of drawing both student and 
instructor to a closer appreciation of the great things of the past. 
And these two sciences, good in themselves, have suffered much 
in the past few years at the hands of our misnamed advanced 
thinkers. No more attractive studies could be found than 
economics and sociology, and yet in many instances we have let 
them get so far away from us that men are almost justified in 
looking upon them as godless things, because of their associa- 
tions. Carlyle labeled the science of economics “dismal,” and 
yet it is dismal only when shorn of the warm light of faith. 
Once dissociated from atheistical teachers, the social sciences 
become the very source of light, the life-giving force that re- 
animates the men of other ages, a force that leads us to see 
in present day actions, i. e., history in its making, not a blind 
succession of events fatally determined by economic surround- 
ings, as some would have us believe, but an orderly disposition 
of things in full accord with the highest of laws. 
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If no other advantage came from the correlation of history in 
the advanced classes with such studies as political economy and 
sociology, than to warn against the dangerous doctrine known as 
the materialistic interpretation of history, much would be gained. 
And this idea of the materialistic interpretation of history, or 
economic determinism, as it is sometimes called, is not the va- 
poring of a few radical minds, but the philosophical basis of the 
one movement that all educated Catholics should know, and know 
as the enemy of their Church. It is a matter in which leading 
political economists are interesting themselves usually to the 
detriment of true history and morality in general. We have 
frequent announcements by leading publishers of works dealing 
with this very subject. As an illustration, there was an an- 
nouncement last month of a book written by, perhaps, the leading 
economist of the country, entitled The Economic Interpretation 
of History, and in his own explanation of what is meant by this 
title the author goes on to say: “To economic causes must be 
traced in the last instance those transformations in the structure 
of society which themselves condition the relations of social 
classes and the various manifestations of social life.” 

“What is meant by the materialistic interpretation of history? 
It is briefly this: The entire history of mankind with its political, 
religious and moral phenomena is but the grand process of evolu- 
tion, wherein nothing is stable and immutable except the one con- 
stant law of perpetual change, and wherein all progress is accom- 
plished only by the formation of economic contrasts and the class 
wars resulting therefrom.” . (Cathrein 35.) 

That economic agencies have had much to do in influencing 
certain phases of history, there can be no doubt, but that they 
have been the sole cause at work in forming the morals and social 
activities of people, we know to be equally false. Still, these 
notions have been so insidiously interwoven with the writings of 
certain historians, that at least an elementary knowledge of what 
we have called the social sciences is necessary, that the wheat may 
be winnowed from the chaff. 

The materialistic conception of history is recognized as the 
very foundation of socialism. The great socialistic leader, 
Frederic Engels, gives it as his opinion, that it was the accept- 
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ance of this theory of historical interpretation that advanced 
socialism to the rank of a science. How important then for the 
student of history to know the meaning of this and kindred 
theories of the day. The acceptance of this theory would mean 
the establishment of an entirely new method of historical re- 
search and interpretation. The mention of this important matter 
in connection with the study of history is an illustration of the 
valuable use that may be made of the social sciences. 

In the careful study of history, allowance has already been 
made for what have been called the newer sciences of men, and 
there is a very peculiar necessity urging us to do likewise in the 
case of the social sciences as we have explained them. 

It has often been noted that from time to time true history 
must be re-written. One reason for this is very obvious. As 
years go on the past is giving up its secrets ; errors, long accepted 
as facts, are being rectified, and a better and truer kind of history 
is the result. When this is accomplished much indeed is done, 
but history still remains an unfinished science as long as we fail 
to call to our aid in the choosing of materials and the rendering 
of judgments, sciences such as political economy and sociology. 
Through these sciences we are getting new views of men and 
events, which some are interpreting to suit themselves, often to 
our detriment. The courses in history lacking in the evident cor- 
relation, which the social sciences call for, must inevitably lead 
the student to form an erroneous idea of the scope and purpose 
of history. He must surely come to look upon it as a study far 
more fixed and definite than it actually is. A change will lead 
him to see that history is more than an orderly arrangement of 
events, all leading to a definite end. He will come to know that 
a mere knowledge of names and dates fails to discover to him the 
laws that govern men in organized society. 

History is but one of the many ways that are given us for the 
studying of mankind. Long since, such sciences as biology, chem- 
istry, geology and others have recognized the value of a comple- 
mentary science as an aid in obtaining real results, and why 
should history with the means at hand, stand alone? Whatever 
may be accepted as a definition of history, we are all agreed that 
it has to do with man and man’s actions. How foolhardy then, 
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how closely allied to scientific pride, would be that attitude of 
mind that turns from any new knowledge that we may have of 
man, satisfied that history in itself is all-sufficient? To adapt 
oneself to the plan suggested, would be to examine more critically 
the sources of information, and as a result to reject with a safe 
conscience many present and traditional judgments that now hold 
place among us. It would lead to a boldness founded on cer- 
tainty, in the expression of truth; would do much to annihilate 
the theory that history is a conspiracy against truth. He would 
learn to see history in the commonplace, normal, everyday actions 
of men and would break with the idea that history must seek its 
inspiration in the spectacular; that that history is a dull recital 
which does not thrill with its every page. He will come to under- 
stand that no situation in life, whatever it may be, can be known 
and studied in its immediate aspects alone. The Renaissance, the 
Crusades, the Reformation, the Church in Colonial times; how 
much more interesting, how much more real would the men who 
figured in such great events not be, if studied in the light of the 
social sciences. True constructive history, that is intended to be 
instructive as well, can no longer confine itself to the gathering 
of data and the recital of facts. Further, an exact knowledge 
of the meaning of certain terms now commonly employed in the 
writing of many histories, can only be had through some knowl- 
edge of the sciences dealing with these terms; for example, such 
expressions as race, groups, class, progress, civilization. Many 
words such as these, through the influence of the social sciences, 
have come to have a meaning peculiarly their own, and an entirely 
false judgment in regard to conclusions of certain writers may 
result, through an ignorance of the proper terminology of these 
words. If the study of sciences dealing with these subjects goes 
no farther than a mere elementary knowledge, much may be ac- 
complished. Time has proved to us that he who thinks too little, 
sins greater than he who thinks too much, and a judicious use of 
the sciences in question, bearing in mind that they are just in the 
making, and that it is ours to shape them as we will, can only 
serve to widen the scope of our historical studies, create a deeper 
interest in them, and be marked by results of a lasting value. 
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By growing interested in the sciences of a social nature, an- 
other important purpose is served. Once the work of the social 
sciences is undertaken, they can never entirely be dissociated 
from the study of history, and yet, even though we did not wish 
to use them primarily as an aid to historical work, they are use- 
ful in educating the Catholic student to a knowledge of men, 
awakening in him an interest in questions that denominational, 
or worse still, irreligious bodies, are looking to as their own 
peculiar field. Catholics are daily becoming more convinced of 
the propriety and necessity of taking an active part in work of 
this kind. It is deserving of our best efforts. A whole souled 
interest in matters affecting the social welfare of those about us 
means conformity to the recommendations of our late Holy 
Father ; counsels that have been repeated by his successor. Pope 
Leo, in one of his most important encyclicals tells us that, “the 
social question deserves to have all the Catholic forces applied 
to it with the greatest energy and constancy,” and what, if not 
the school and college, can be looked upon as the greatest of all 
Catholic forces? 

Treated separately, where possible, or at least studied as a side 
issue of history, these sciences looked at from the Catholic point 
of view, can serve as an antidote to the irreligious utterances that 
come from many quarters. It is a dangerous policy to allow prin- 
ciples that are sure to have their influence on the judgments of 
future historians, to be formed by men who are hostile, or at least 
indifferent to the welfare of our Church. Once we adopt the 
social sciences as the inseparable companions of history, it will 
be impossible for them to become entirely irreligious. Impos- 
sible, for instance, that there should be duplicated such an occur- 
rence as took place as early as 1887, when the superintendent of 
schools in this city refused to accept as a text for the schools of 
Chicago a work on political economy, because the first sentence 
rgad, “All natural wealth is due to the munificence of God.” To 
quote the words of the superintendent himself, “The first sen- 
tence damned it for public use.” The logical consequence of such 
an attitude of mind, once it becomes general, would be the elimi- 
nation of God from history, and from all the social and economic 
activities of man. 
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The products of our schools should be equipped with a mental 
acuteness and with the power of passing a moral judgment on the 
social questions of the day. In history the student is told of the 
past, and is even led into the present. His notions of history 
are based largely on conclusions reached by the author of a single 
text-book. If he attempts to broaden his historical perspective, 
he is sure to meet contradictory views, and then, even in the 
absence of sources, he may, in some degree, having learned to 
deal rightly with social phenomena, be able to separate the false 
from the true. 

I realize that the statements made in this paper are mostly of 
a general character. Still, it was not my intention of outlining 
any detailed plan of work that might be adopted in the class- 
room, but rather to show the need and the possibility of correlat- 
ing two very important branches of study. Historical methods 
as we have seen, have undergone a very marked change. It is 
a simple thing to distinguish now between history as it was and 
history as it is. This distinction as we have seen is lacking in 
the case of the social sciences. With them it is all in the present— 
a present that holds forth enticing opportunities to the lover of 
truth, for it is possible for us to save them from becoming the 
weapons of men of godless notions. Both look to man and man’s 
activities, why then dissociate such ready helpmates? 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Tuomas E. Cox, A. M., LL. D., Pastor of St. Basil’s Church, 
Chicago: This paper contains an invitation and a warning. Father Walsh 
earnestly invites Catholic teachers of history to the study of the social 
sciences from the high vantage ground of Catholic truth. He mentions 
especially political economy and sociology, which should be known both for 
their own sakes and for the light they are able to throw on historical facts. 
The root of these sciences is found in human nature. Man is a social 
being and a political animal. If, therefore, we would adequately view 
history, i. e., the literary expression of what men have done and endured, 
we must not omit the social factors which qualify human experiences. 
History in the past was chiefly a chronicle. Facts were narrated with a 
purpose. These were modified by the writer’s limitations and distorted by 
his prejudices. 

The present day educator must not be satisfied with a mere chronicle of 
events. Scientific knowledge is obtained through the causes and principles, 
the motives and circumstances of an action. The “time spirit,” the political 
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and social factors each have a share in the effect and must be understood 
in order to reach the truth of history. 

Outside of the Church, and apparently for the direct purpose of subvert- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ, men turn to social science for their arguments. 
Astronomy has no stars to fight against Christianity now. Geology is get- 
ting old and is losing its teeth. Social sciences are new. Novelty is 
attractive. The maxims of false philosophy: using the name of Social 
Science are doing evil among the uninformed. Thus Karl Kautsky (Ma- 
terial Conceptions of History) says: “The world as a whole has no aim,” 
p. 72. “The same actions are at the same time free and necessary,” p. 51. 
“The animal impulse and nothing else is the moral law,” p. 97. 

I must confess that I felt a certain disappointment in Father Walsh’s 
paper. From the title I had expected the instancing of concrete examples 
which would illustrate the influence of social conditions on the great events 
of history, or the reaction of single events on the social body, like the in- 
stitution of slavery and the “late unpleasantness,” the “Boston Tea Party” 
and the genesis of the American Republic. But Father Walsh has eschewed 
particulars and from a high point of view has called us to a work that 
means progress in the teaching of historical truth. I desire to thank 
Father Walsh for his inspiring paper. 


THE INFLUENCE OF IRISH CULTURE ON ANGLO- 
SAXON CIVILIZATION 


BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., A. M., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COL- 
LEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


To appreciate rightly the agencies which modified the character 
of the Teutonic tribesmen who began to settle in Britain, about 
A. D. 450, account must be taken of the status of the native 
population at that period and especially of the circumstances 
which brought the people of Ireland into social contact with the 
new colonists. In citing the evidence upon which is based the 
claim that the Irish nation took a leading part in building up 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, we must bear in mind that a relentless 
warfare was carried on by the invading Teutonic tribes against 
the native Britons and their Northern allies, the Picts and the 
Scots, for the space of two centuries. The fierce resistance of 
the native Britons, and the strife which sprung up among the 
Angles and Saxons themselves, greatly impeded the progress of 
national unity and must have ended in appalling disaster to the 
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conquerors and conquered alike, had the founders of the new 
kingdoms been left to their own devices amid such a combination 
of untoward events. Happily for the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion and the future glory of the Anglo-Saxon nation, help was 
forthcoming from the neighboring island and the threatened ruin 
was converted into an assurance of enduring national stability. 
Ireland, already enriched with the choice gifts of Christian cul- 
ture, and having besides a unique inheritance as the custodian 
of Western Aryan civilization, sent to her struggling sister isle, 
bands of holy missionaries and learned teachers who were des- 
tined to effect a wondrous change in the fortune of the native 
tribes and their conquering Saxon foes. In the pursuit of this 
providential mission they encountered the warlike Picts and the 
Scoti of Northern Britain, the Romanized Britons of Mid Anglia, 
and the invading tribes of Angles, Jutes and Saxons, and with 
no other weapons but the charity of Christ and a consuming zeal 
for the salvation of souls, led them one and all willing captives 
to the power of the Gospel and the irresistible majesty of Chris- 
tian virtue as exemplified in the lives of their Irish benefactors. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the apostolic labors carried 
on by St. Gregory, St. Augustine, and their missionary succes- 
sors, and completed by such illustrious men as Oswald, Theodore, 
Wilfrid, Aldhelm, Cuthbert, Bede, and other great Anglo-Saxon 
churchmen and scholars, who illustrated the noble traditions of 
virtue and learning they had derived from their Irish exemplars. 
Thus, too, did Ireland, nursing mother of an apostolic race, 
give pledge of that enduring fame which was to crown the 
English nation when at length, its own saints and doctors began 
to emulate their early masters in devotion to learning, in zeal for 
the founding of schools and churches, and in the fervor of that 
apostolic spirit which inspired them as well as their Irish fellow 
missionaries, to go out among the peoples of Continental Europe 
and to sow broadcast the Christian faith and civilization among 
the barbarian hordes that were bent upon destroying every vestige 
of culture that had survived the fall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire. To understand how the Angles and Saxons first came un- 
der the influence of their Irish neighbors, it will be necessary to 
glance at the status of both peoples at the period which follows 
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the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons from Northern Britain 
in the reign of the Emperor Honorius, A. D. 414. Twenty-six 
years after the first body of Saxons settled in Sussex, a band of 
colonists from Ireland, under the leadership of the sons of Erc, 
waged a successful war upon the Picts of Argyle and the Western 
isles, wrested the kingdom of Dalriada from the Scots of Alba, 
and acclaimed Fergus Mor, their leader, as founder of the new 
Scottish dynasty. 

By alliance with the subjugated Picts and Scots the newcomers 
gradually extended their sway to the entire country, for cen- 
turies afterwards known as Scotia Minor, now Scotland. While 
the descendants of these Irish colonists were strengthening their 
power in the territories thus mastered, their kinsmen in Ireland 
were fast advancing to the position of moral and intellectual 
eminence which, in the designs of Providence was to fit them for 
the work of upbuilding Christian civilization in the new kingdoms 
founded by the Anglo-Saxon tribes. In A. D. 520, ten years be- 
fore the third body of Saxons landed on the coast of Essex, St. 
Finnian founded a great school at Clonard, on the banks of the 
Boyne, where illustrious teachers and scholars came by the thou- 
sands to perfect themselves in the knowledge of the Scriptures 
and sacred literature. 

In A. D. 544, St. Ciaran established his famous school and 
monastery at Clonmacnoise, on the eastern bank of the Shan- 
non, south of Athlone. Fifteen years later, St. Comgall founded 
the great school of Bangor, on tlte southern side of Belfast 
Lough in the county Down. St. Brendan about the same time 
founded the school of Clonfert, for many centuries the most 
famous and most frequented of the like institutions in the west 
of Ireland. In A. D. 540, St. Finnian, the namesake of the 
founder of Clonfert, opened his school of learning at Moville, 
situated at the head of Strangford Lough, in the county Down. 
Here it was that the great St. Columba studied, and here, too, 
five centuries later, the celebrated historian, Marianus Scotus, 
prepared himself for the laborious, but fruitful career which 
awaited him when, an exile from his native land, he became a 
“Pilgrim for the Kingdom of God” in the monastery of St. 
Martin at Cologne, and later at Fulda, and at Mayence on the 
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Rhine. Many more monastic schools of note sprang up in all 
parts of the island during this and the succeeding century. Such 
were those of Kells, Lismore, Tuam, Derry and Durrow, names 
that recall the triumphal progress in science and art, in wisdom 
and virtue, made by the multitudes of disciples who were at- 
tracted to the “peaceful isle” by the fame of its Irish masters and 
the surpassing excellence of their schools. 

Ten years after founding his great monastery at Durrow, St. 
Columba or Columcille with twelve companions set out for the 
shores of Scotia Minor, and after a perilous voyage arrived at 
the little island of Iona, off the storm-lashed coast of Argyle. 
Here, with the permission of Conall, King of the Dalriada, he 
built a monastery which became the center of sanctity and learn- 
ing, whence issued hosts of missionaries who, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, evangelized the Northern Picts and Scots, the 
Strathcylde Britons and the Angles of Deira. The kingdom of 
Northumbria, for more than a century the chief factor in the 
political and social life of the Anglo-Saxon states, was the choice 
field of Irish missionary activity. 

Its early progress in religious and literary culture was due al- 
most entirely to the labors of the Irish missionary teachers and 
their disciples trained at Iona, and its offshoots, the monastic 
schools of Whitby, Lindisfarne and Malmesbury. The arduous 
task of reclaiming the kingdom of Deira from heathendom after 
the flight of Paulinus, fell upon the gentle Aidan, an Irish monk 
of Iona. Aided by Colman and others of his countrymen, he 
journeyed up and down the kingdom of Northumbria, winning 
back the nobles and common people to the true faith, and having 
set up anew ecclesiastical discipline among the clergy, founded 
the monastery and the see of Lindisfarne, of which he was made 
Bishop, in A. D. 635. 

Anglian Northumbria thus became at once the stronghold of 
Christianity and the citadel of Irish ecclesiastical strength and 
influence. The results which accrued to the rising kingdom were, 
indeed, increased by the later efforts of Wilfrid, Archbishop of 
York, by the labors of Benedict Biscop and Alcuin, and especi- 
ally by the tireless energy of Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. However, long after the great schools of York, Wear- 
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mouth and Yarrow had attained their full glory, the literary 
traditions and scholastic methods of Ilona, Whitby and Malmes- 
bury, lived on in these Northern English schools. In these seats 
of learning the Anglian dialect was cultivated, and Cynewuelf’s 
Dream of the Rood and the Crist with many other like 
sacred poems bear testimony to the fine ideals which character- 
ized the native muse. Here for the first time in English literature 
is found the Keltic love of nature, as revealed in the elemental 
passion for the majesty of the stormy sea, the beetling cliff, the 
bold frowning headland and the wave-beaten shore, all mingled 
with feelings of deepest reverence for the mysteries of religion 
and the sacred symbol of man’s redemption. 

After the political prestige of Northumbria began to decline 
early in the ninth century, the literary culture of the kingdom be- 
came the heritage of the West Saxon Kingdom under Egbert, 
and thus the literary product of Irish-Anglian civilization was 
contributed to the common store of the national literature with 
which are inseparably linked the glorious names of Czdmon, 
Alcuin and Aldhelm, Bede and Alfred. 

That the advancement of the great schools of York, Yarrow 
and Wearmouth was due in no slight degree to the influence of 
the Irish teachers and their disciples, and that the progress in 
literature and Christian morality made by the peoples of Nor- 
thumbria, Mercia and Anglia, is to be credited to them no less 
than to the native English teachers and scholars, is fully attested 
by the facts of the record. It was in the monastery of Whitby, 
set up on the model of Aidan’s monastery at Lindisfarne, that 
Cedmon sang his immortal song. Aldfrid, King of Northum- 
bria and a great promoter of learning, studied at Clonmacnoise 
and Armagh. Oswald, also King of Northumbria, and overlord 
of Wessex, was educated at Iona. Oswin, likewise King of 
Northumbria, was baptized and studied at Iona. Egbert, the 
Northumbrian noble, priest, scholar and teacher, studied and 
taught for fifty years in the monastery of Rath Maoilsidhe in 
Connaught and also in that of Iona, where he died on Easter 
Day, April 24th, A. D. 729. The famous St. Chad, Bishop of 
York, and later, Bishop of Litchfield, accounted one of the 
Fathers of the Anglo-Saxon Church, was Egbert’s fellow student 
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and close companion at Rath Maoilsidhe. St. Willibrord, Apostle 
of the Frisians and Bishop of Utrecht, studied at “Mayo of the 
Saxons ;” Alcuin, the best scholar of his time, was a pupil of 
Colgu, chief professor at Clonmacnoise. After King Oswi, the 
successor of Oswald, defeated the host of heathen Mercians and 
their savage King Penda, on the field of Winwoed, in A. D. 655, 
thus ensuring at once the political supremacy of Northumbria 
and the triumph of the Christian Faith over heathendom in 
Mercia, East Anglia and Wessex, the missionary activity of 
Cuthbert, Wilfrid, Archbishop Theodore and their disciples, 
rivaled that of their predecessors, St. Columba, St. Aidan and 
St. Chad. The monks and scholars of Iona, Whitby, Lindis- 
farne, Melrose and Malmesbury, were the first to sow the seeds 
of Christian virtue, sacred learning and literary culture in the 
minds and hearts of the nobles and the peoples of Northumbria, 
Mercia, East Anglia and Wessex. In cultivating the field thus 
prepared by Irish apostolic labor, the Saxon churchmen and 
scholars proved themselves well entitled to a goodly share of the 
golden harvest which at length rewarded the common toil of the 
Irish missionary, the Roman priest and the Saxon monk. 

Throughout the period of the Northumbrian ascendancy and 
when Whitby had become the center of monastic expansion in 
the North, great numbers of Irish students and teachers came 
over to the schools of York, Yarrow and Wearmouth, while in 
turn, many of the Saxon nobles and youths passed over to Ire- 
land to attend the great schools then thickly spread over the 
“Tsland of Saints and Scholars.” 

A striking example of the benefits which accrued to the Irish 
and the Anglo-Saxon people alike from this reciprocity of 
service in behalf of Christian unity and civilization, is accorded 
by the outcome of the controversy respecting the observance of 
Easter. Apparently trivial enough in itself, the issue really in- 
volved in the dispute was the triumph of the Roman discipline as 
championed by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, or the continuance 
of the Irish usage as advocated by Colman, Abbot of Lindis- 
farne. It is not exaggerating the importance of the issue at stake 
to say that the fate of the English nation rested in the hands of 
Colman and his ally, King Oswi, at the Whitby Conference. 
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In acknowledging the superior force of Wilfrid’s contention 
and in accepting the decision reached on this occasion, Colman 
gave a splendid example of self-sacrificing courage, averted the 
impending evils of schism and civil disruption and removed a 
great obstacle to the progress of religious unity and national 
solidarity in the struggling kingdoms of Northumbria and East 
Anglia. Nor was Colman’s chief supporter, Bishop Chad, want- 
ing in the spirit of self-denial so necessary to the restoration of 
harmony at this critical period in the fortunes of the rising Eng- 
lish Church. As Colman departed from’ Lindisfarne and the 
land he had evangelized, when he saw that further efforts to 
maintain the traditions of Ilona might imperil the cause of 
Christianity, so Bishop Chad prompted by a like sense of devo- 
tion to the cause of religion, resigned the see of York to Wilfrid, 
and was appointed to the extensive diocese of Litchfield. 

Like instances of conformity to the Whitby decision on the 
part of those originally interested in the triumph of Colman, go 
far to prove that the Irish churchmen and their disciples were 
actuated by the purest motives of Christian piety and zeal for the 
welfare of souls in advocating the retention of the Irish custom 
in respect to the time of celebrating the great Paschal festival. 
King Aldfrid, a pupil of the saintly Aidan, stoutly defended the 
Roman usage and Irish taught scholars and dignitaries, like 
Aldhelm, Benedict Biscop and Egbert, heartily espoused the 
cause of Wilfrid and the Roman discipline, and aided mightily in 
the final restoration of unity and good feeling among the parties 
to this controversy. a 

The fact that the friendly intercourse between the Saxon and 
the Irish churchmen, as well as between the Saxon and the Irish 
people at large, was kept up after the settlement of the Easter 
dispute, is of itself sufficient proof that the influence of the 
Irish Church dignitaries and their Saxon supporters, was not 
diminished by their adhesion to the Roman discipline in place of 
the Columban usage; as to the contention regarding the respec- 
tive claims of York and Canterbury to metropolitan dignity, 
the conservative course they adopted increased the favor with 
which they were regarded by the native clergy and people. In 
the long and bloody warfare waged between the kings of Nor- 
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thumbria and the Bratwaldas of Mercia, and in the later strug- 
gles between Mercia and Wessex, the Saxon priests and people 
from the Humber to the coast of Kent, found in their Irish 
apostolic brethren faithful allies in the tremendous task of 
reconciling the warring states, in tempering the barbaric in- 
stincts of the conquering Saxons, and in alleviating the sorrows 
and sufferings of the British Christian peoples, who were the vic- 
tims of oppression at the hands of the victors in the welter of 
desolation and slaughter which marked the progress of the West 
Saxon domination. The old feeling of racial antipathy with 
which the conquered peoples regarded the representatives of 
Saxon authority in Church and State, had well nigh disappeared 
and was replaced by the cordial good will which continued to 
exist between the Irish churchmen and the British Christians 
throughout the troubled period following the flight of Paulinus 
and the reaction to paganism which ensued on the victory of 
Penda over Oswald in A. D. 642. 

To the British converts, the Saxon conquerors of Mercia and 
Wessex were hateful, irreclaimable heathens with whom they 
would have neither political nor religious affiliation. The Strath- 
clyde Britons detested the usurping foreigners and when Egfrith, 
flushed with victory against the Northern Britons, crossed the 
Frith of Forth to subdue the Picts and Scots, it seemed that the 
supremacy of Northumbria and the triumph of Christianity were 
all but accomplished facts. Nevertheless, the invading army 
suffered a terrible defeat, the King with the flower of his nobil- 
ity, perishing on the fatal field of Nechtansmere, A. D. 685. 
The political glory of Northumbria had suffered a fatal eclipse; 
yet under the reigns of Egfrith’s successors, the rising splendor 
of the schools of York and Yarrow reflected the beauty which 
yet lingered upon Iona, Lindisfarne, Melrose and “Glastonbury 
of the Gael”; and the memory of Columba, Aidan, Colman and 
Finan, was fondly cherished by the Britons of Cumbria and 
Strathclyde, while the Anglo-Saxon princes, priests and the 
people of Mercia, Wessex, Anglia and Sussex gave welcome to 
the Irish missionary scholars, now become colaborers with the 
Saxon churchmen, in restoring to the war-distracted nation the 
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blessings of religion and learning, first bestowed upon the North- 
ern kingdoms by the Irish apostles, Columba and Aidan. 

The friendly intercourse of the Saxon and the Irish people 
which was maintained in spite of the incessant wars which were 
waged among the rival Saxon kingdoms, the active apostolate 
‘carried on by Theodore and Wilfrid, seconded by the efforts of 
such Irish taught men as Benedict Biscop, Aldhelm, Egbert and 
Agilbert, and above all the whole hearted generosity with which 
the Irish teachers themselves supported the wise ecclesiastical pol- 
icy of Archbishop Theodore, eliminated the elements of discord 
which long menaced the civil and religious life of the rival king- 
doms, and thus made possible the growth of a national con- 
sciousness and the sense of a common interest in the preservation 
of national unity. The struggle for uniformity of religious dis- 
cipline in which Theodore, Wilfrid and Aldhelm were engaged, 
culminated in a glorious triumph for the cause of English nation- 
hood and the supremacy of the Roman See. The spirit of na- 
tional unity henceforth dominated the counsels of the kings of 
Wessex. The feeling of interest in the things that made for 
the security of the nation, marked the turning point in the destiny 
of the English people. When the crucial test-of its strength 
came, Alfred the Great was enabled to make headway against the 
fearful Northmen. The work of preparing the nation to with- 
stand the onslaughts of the sea-kings was already done and to 
the everlasting honor of the Irish missionary teachers, who had 
reclaimed the inhabitants of Northumbria, Mercia and East 
Anglia from heathendom, be it said that the heirs of Irish monas- 
tic culture, who were yet engaged in the beneficent ministry of 
converting and instructing the people of East Anglia and Essex, 
were equal competitors with their Saxon associates for the suc- 
cess which crowned the exploits of Alfred and Athelstan on behalf 
of England’s welfare. The fierce invaders had, indeed, wasted 
the rich abbey lands of East Anglia and ravaged the whole island 
from the Tyne to the Humber, carrying fire and sword into the 
very heart of Wessex itself, but the victory of Ethandun and 
the surrender at Wedmore, checked the might of the heathen 
host and secured the greater part of Wessex, Mercia and Kent 
against their later attacks. Having thus gained a respite for 
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himself and his subjects, the greater King undertook the task of 
restoring to the harassed nation the benefits of religion and edu- 
cation, wise government and just laws. In the execution of his 
beneficent plans, he gathered whatever of learning and art had 
escaped the hurricane of fire and blood, and with the collected 
fragments of the civilization which Irish genius and Saxon toil 
had built up in Northumbria and the border kingdoms two cen- 
turies before his time, he sorted and shaped the material in 
harmony with the principles of Christian statesmanship and thus 
left to his successors a kingdom, which represented ‘the progress 
of intellectual and moral freedom combined with the products 
of the Irish-Anglian civilization which had survived the destruc- 
tion of Yarrow and York, Wearmouth and Lindisfarne, and 
other centers of Irish-Anglian culture in Mercia, Northumbria 
and East Anglia. 

The spirit of Christian zeal and fraternal cooperation which 
was the special characteristic of the relations maintained among 
the Irish teachers and the Anglo-Saxon churchmen of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, bridged a critical period in the political and 
religious life of the Northern kingdoms. The same reciprocity 
of feeling and action which distinguished the two peoples, was 
continued throughout the awful period of the Danish invasion; 
thus it introduced a powerful factor into the progress and de- 
velopment of the institutional life of the Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nities. Indeed, it is not hard fo find in the social polity and the 
juridical regulations finally embodied in the laws of King Alfred, 
striking evidences of the similarity which marked the earlier tribal 
regulations of the Irish among themselves, and those which 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons previous to their settlement in 
Britain. As to the development of the principles of equity, it 
can be truthfully said that the connections between the Irish mis- 
sionary teachers and their Anglo-Saxon friends, were such as. 
to make it quite likely that the civil jurisprudence and juridical 
appointments in force under the revised Brehon Code, might 
readily be adopted with certain modifications, by the Anglo- 
Saxon lawmakers and their advisers in Britain. Abating the 
ardor of those disputants who will have it that the Anglo-Saxon 
legislative system is but a copy of its Irish original and, at the 
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same time, paying due attention to the ethnic relationship of 
these two branches of the Aryan stock and to their mutual con- 
tact under the circumstances already mentioned, there remains 
no good reason why we should not ascertain the data which 
point to the assimilation of Irish jurisprudence by the builders 
of the English nation. 

As indicating the results of the social contact just mentioned, 
attention is called to the similarity of land tenure and the suc- 
cession to property title through the practice of Gavelkind; to 
the analogy of the Irish Dire to the Saxon Wergild; to the cor- 
respondence of the Irish Daer Ceiles with the Heorthfastmen 
of the Saxons; to the identity of the Irish Fine and the Saxon 
Maegth; to the likeness of function in the Anglo-Saxon Reeve 
of the Hundred, and the Aire Cosraign of the Irish Tuath; to 
the identity of procedure in civil actions for debt, known as Nam 
among the Saxons, and as Gabhail with the Irish; the like mode 
of attaching the chattels of the trespassers on land and the pen- 
alty which fell on the plaintiff in case of his being replevined, if 
he failed to deliver the chattels to the party distrained, with the 
correspondent words for such action, viz: Irish, Athgabhal; 
Anglo-Saxon, Withernam. 

These instances of parallelism in the legal institutes of the 
Irish and the Saxons, while not conclusive as establishing the 
fact that the Anglo-Saxons borrowed directly from the Brehon 
Code, do substantiate the claim that the fundamental principles 
of the English common law, as applied to the condition of early 
English life, have their counterpart in the laws enacted in Ireland 
long before the Saxons entered Britain. Let it be granted that 
this likeness is merely accidental and can be accounted for with- 
out having .recourse to the borrowing theory; nevertheless, it 
would be a manifest perversion of the history of Anglo-Saxon 
legislation as traceable from the days of King Aethelbright and 
Augustine, in the sixth century, to those of Alfred, in the ninth 
century, to conclude that the elaboration of the legislative ideas 
brought into Britain by the Teutonic conquerors was wholly their 
handiwork and that of their descendants in Angle Land. 

Conceding then the ground chosen by the partisan who insists 
on the native origin of English legislation as against its depend- 
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ence on the more ancient Irish institutes, it is none the less cer- 
tain that the staple of the material finally incorporated in the 
laws of Alfred and his immediate successors, was derived from 
the racial traditions and tribal regulations common to the Gael 
and the Saxon, the Franks and the Gauls, and the other Teutonic 
peoples of Europe. 

More than a thousand years had passed when two of these great 
families long separated by the vicissitudes of migration, at last 
found a congenial abode, the elder in the farther Western island 
called Scotia, the younger in the large adjacent island, known 
as Britain. Great changes were wrought in the character of the 
two peoples during the centuries of successive migrations which 
elapsed before they again came into contact in their new found 
island homes; but as the event proved, diversity of experience, 
habit and temperament were but feeble barriers to the onsweep 
of the old ancestral memories, quickening alike the sturdy soul of 
the Saxon thegn and the dauntless spirit of the Irish clansman. 

In the persistence of the same elementary ideas of justice in 
the dealings of man with man, of fidelity to the chief, and of 
duty to the family and the tribe, was found the basis of the 
legislative system which was embodied in the revised Brehon 
Code, enforced in the laws of Offa of Mercia, adopted by the 
West Saxons under Ini, in the seventh century, and amended by 
King Alfred two centuries later. This connection of the two 
peoples through their ancestral relationship was further strength- 
ened by the social intercourse established by the introduction of 
Christianity into both islands. For two and a half centuries 
after that event the Teutonic tribesmen were the beneficiaries 
of Irish Christian civilization. 

The activity of the Irish missionaries was displayed in every 
movement that concerned the welfare of their Anglo-Saxon 
brethren in the faith. The Irish disciples of Columba were the 
counsellors of the princes, the teachers of the Anglian and Saxon 
nobles, and the soul friends of the Northumbrian and Mercian 
kings for six generations. For a century and a half after the 
departure of Colman, Irish professors and scholars, lay and 
clerical, were associated with the disciples of Augustine, Wilfrid 
and Theodore, joining with the native clergy and teachers in 
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the labor of organizing the scattered Christian population into 
parishes and dioceses, redressing the wrongs inflicted upon the 
native Britons, reclaiming the relapsed inhabitants of Mercia and 
Anglia to the faith and, withal, securing the reign of law and 
the triumph of justice among a people torn apart by intestine 
broils and harassed by relentless external foes. 

The clear eyed student of history will not confine himself to 
the narrow view which satisfies the partisan zealot, in determining 
the intrinsic worth of a claim which is vouched for by the most 
trustworthy writers who have examined the testimony of the 
Venerable Bede and his contemporaries as well as that of Eddius, 
the biographer of Wilfrid, the writings of the Bollandists, and 
those of Hook, Lappenberg, Thorpe, Turner and Lingard. 

The impartial reader who. chooses such authorities for his 
guide will be led up to the vantage-ground of historical truth 
where he can view at leisure the beautiful picture presented for 
his instruction and admiration in the union of Irish apostolic 
labor with Anglo-Saxon enterprise throughout the period which 
marks the replanting of the faith in Essex and Northumbria, 
and the gathering of the glorious harvest in Mercia, East Anglia, 
Sussex and Wessex. And, how glorious a composite that pic- 
ture is! In it we behold the majestic forms of Columba, Aidan, 
Finan and Fursey; of Maidulf, Edwin and Aldfrid; of Egbert, 
Wilfrid and Willibrord ; of Oswald, Ceadda and Colman, typify- 
ing the splendor of Irish Christian culture blended with the 
strength of Anglo-Saxon nationhood. 

In the nearer distance, and lending to the scene the charm of 
a design inspired of Heaven, may be seen the Irish, with his 
brother Saxon missionaries going out from the land they had 
consecrated to the cause of Christ, and illustrating anew the 
wondrous power of the Gospel among the rude peoples that 
dwelt in the valley of the Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube, 
in the forests of central Germany, or amid the wild gorges of 
the Carpathian and the Alps; founding monasteries, schools and 
churches among the converted inhabitants, and shedding the 
lustre of Christian piety, learning and civilization, from the isles 
of the North to the shores of the Mediterranean and beyond to 
the confines of the Bosphorus and the Caspian Sea. 
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In the long series of epoch-making events which mark the 
rise and progress of free government among the nations, there 
are not a few which redound to the honor of the English nation. 
The modern reader cannot fail to be impressed with the splendor 
of that imperial power which has drawn tribute to its increasing 
might for the past four centuries from the four parts of the 
world, and being so impressed, he may fail to note the influences 
which men and events far removed from the present have had in 
the upbuilding of the political fabric which compels his admira- 
tion. Yet, if, as befits the intelligent student of history, he 
diligently enquire into the origin of all that stupendous power, 
his pulse will quicken and his eye kindle with a nobler patriotic 
ardor, as he turns to that chapter of England’s history which 
explains and amplifies the genesis of England’s high fame among 
the great nations of the world. In truth, that portion of the 
wondrous narrative gives the keynote to all the achievements 
whereby England has come to be recognized as the rightful heir 
to the accumulated riches of a thousand years of progress in the 
history of human civilization. 

The lapse of centuries has not effaced a line of the glorious 
chronicle penned by the earliest and best of England’s historians, 
the saintly Bede, and the most inspiring chapter in the Ecclesias- 
tical History, is that which tells how the disciples of Columba 
and Aidan went in among the struggling peoples of the Saxon 
kingdoms, and began anew the work of restoring to the Christian 
communities in Northumberland, Essex and Mercia, that peace 
and prosperity which first came to the war-distracted land in the 
footsteps of the illustrious Abbot of Iona. Then it was that on 
the ruins wrought by the warring tribes of Britons and Angles, 
of Mercians and Essex men, of Cumbrians and Welshmen, was 
rebuilt the new Irish-Saxon civilization, representing in its majes- 
tic proportions, the conserving genius of its original founders, 
and the humanizing, spirit of the Roman missionary, tempered 
-with the resolute purpose of the Anglian and Saxon churchmen. 

In the prosecution of this new task, the Irish monks and 
scholars taught the reconverted inhabitants all those gracious 
arts which ennoble human character and draw men into closer 
Christian fellowship, even when alienated by differences of race 
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and political environment. They were the men who trained the 
Anglian and Saxon youth in the paths of sacred learning; taught 
them the art of manuscript illumination and their own exquisite 
semi-uncial style of writing on parchment and vellum; inspired 
the authors of England’s earliest vernacular literature; imparted 
to the native muse the charm of that lyrical sweetness and epic 
power found in the songs of Ealdhelm and Cynewulf, and trans- 
formed the raw material of the ancestral sagas into lays of 
marvellous beauty and strength, typifying the victory of Christ, 
the heavenly Chief, and His hero saints. Nurtured in the great 
monastic schools of Iona, Lindisfarne, or in the parent houses 
of their native land, they inculcated the counsels of evangelical 
perfection and the sublime truths of the Gospel in the minds of 
their auditors with such convincing force that kings and nobles 
and the sons and daughters of the royal race of Cerdic, Aella 
and Offa, no less than the uncouth war bands that rallied at the 
summons of their earls to wreak vengeance on the hapless 
Britons, vied with one another in zeal for the propagation of the 
Christian doctrine and in devotion to the life of labor and prayer, 
the benefits of which they had so many striking proofs in the 
daily lives of the Irish monks and their disciples. 

England’s conquests in the field of civilization begin in those 
far off days when Irish monks and scholars were the teachers 
of the Anglian kings and princes, the friends of the haughty 
Mercian Bretwaldas, the intermediaries of peace and good will 
between the Christianized Briton and the Saxon convert, the 
comfort and support of the war-ravaged dwellers in Sussex and 
East Anglia, and the faithful cooperators with the Roman mis- 
sionaries and the native Saxon clergy in the extension of relig- 
ious discipline and the diffusion of learning throughout the 
island from the Frith of Forth to the tide-washed estuary of the 
Severn and the Thames. 

Historical justice demands that the full measure of recogni- 
tion be given to those apostolic pioneers who made possible the 
development of that national solidarity which from the days of 
Alfred and Edward the Confessor even unto this hour has been 
the chief bulwark of constitutional liberty among all the na- 
tions, and the special glory of the English people. 
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The story of England’s noblest achievement in the cause of 
Christian civilization is likewise the story of a high purpose 
generously accomplished by Ireland’s apostolic sons. And, if 
that story is to be the guide of the future historian who pro- 
poses to tell the whole truth, it must embody that splendid chap- 
ter which tells how the descendants of the rude Anglo-Saxon 
tribesmen of the sixth century became the teachers, scholars and 
legislators of a united nation, and made the England of the ninth 
century a worthy competitor of her sister isle for the glorious 
title, “Island of Saints and Scholars.” 


DISCUSSION 


Brother Bernardine’s paper was discussed by the Rev. Michael J. 
Mahony, S. J., Professor of Rhetoric in the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Father Mahony made it clear by reference to many contemporary and 
distinguished writers, that Celticism is both in history and literature the 
fashion of the hour. “It is as though a new planet had swung into the 
firmament of knowledge.” 

He paid a tribute of praise to many phases of English civilization, and 
asked, who built this magnificent, monument of England’s civilizing influ- 
ence, who created it, what races of men were present at its making? He 
showed that it could not be attributed to the Anglo-Saxons alone, nor to 
the Celts alone, nor to the French alone, but that it was the blood and 
energy and genius of each of these races, the excellences of one supplying 
the deficiencies of the others, that merged in the course of history to con- 
stitute the present English people, who to-day embody the racial charac- 
teristics of all three. 

Taking up the Celtic influence on English civilization he then showed 
how the historical argument so interestingly developed by Brother Bernar- 
dine to prove the influence of the Celts, might be corroborated by what he 
called the literary argument. For the character of a nation’s literature is 
a fair test of its civilization. The authority of Henry Morley, Matthew 
Arnold, M. Jusserand, Henry Pancoast, was cited to prove that it was the 
inflow of Celticism—its magic and glamor, its imagination, fancy, senti- 
ment and pathos, literary characteristics which were almost wholly lacking 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind, into the English temperament, that made pos- 
sible the magnificent outburst of English literature in the golden days of 
Elizabeth. 





PHILOSOPHY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Philosophy Section held its meeting as scheduled with an 
attendance of forty members. “Religious Training from the 
Standpoint of Philosophy” was the subject of the lecture de- 
livered by the Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, Mo. 
Father Cummins gave a great deal of life to his subject by de- 
veloping it without the aid of notes. He was requested to com- 
mit the lecture to writing for publication in the annual report. 
The lecture was followed by a few remarks made by the Very 
Rev. Anastasius J. Kreidt, O. C. C., Rev. John A. Conway, S. J. 
and Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M. 

The following constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Philosophy Section for the ensuing year: Rev. John A. Con- 
way, S. J., Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. Cummins, O. 
S. B., Vice President, Conception, Mo.; Very Rev. Bernard P. 
O'Reilly, S. M., Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

A meeting of the Committee was held and topics and speakers 
were selected for the next annual meeting. A committee was 
also appointed to prepare a list of Catholic philosophical works. 
It is hoped that the Committee may have a report for the next 
meeting. 

By the action of the College Department the Philosophy and 
History Section now combines the work of the two sections in 
one. 

B. P. O’REItty, S. M., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


REV. PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B., D. D., CONCEPTION ABBEY, 
CONCEPTION, MO. 


Religious training aims directly at religious conduct. Relig- 
ious instruction also aims at religious conduct, but indirectly. 
It has done its work when religious truth is impressed upon the 
mind of its disciple. The further step of leading that disciple to 
express by deeds the truths already impressed by instruction, is 
the task of religious training. 

Success in religious training, then, depends on the harmonious 
development of the factors involved in religious conduct. If 
you permit the use of a terminology suited to the practical pur- 
pose of this paper, these factors, in ascending order, will be as 
follows: the muscles, the nerves, the will power, God. Relig- 
ious conduct is perfect when the free will, acting as instrument 
of God, as creature of God, exercises its sovereignty over the 
nerves, and through the nerves over the muscles. 

The free will is by its nature, always instrumental in the hands 
of the Creator, and master of man’s subordinate powers. In 
other words, every man is, objectively and fundamentally, a 
mystic and an ascetic. This holds good even of the irreligious 
man, the unbeliever, the atheist. But man is not religious, does 
not act religiously, until he consciously realizes this twofold 
relation of his free will and consciously acts accordingly. 

Thus the task of the religious trainer is to make the free will 
self-conscious, self-consciously instrumental towards God, self- 
consciously sovereign towards its inferiors. And this double self- 
consciousness, mystic and ascetic, must govern the basic centers 
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at every stage in the development of the child’s central nervous 
system. These successive stages or levels, physiology tells us, are 
three in number. The centers that control nutrition and respira- 
tion are the first to develop, then come the centers that control 
motion, finally the centers that control conduct. It may be no- 
ticed by the way, how strikingly parallel this theory is to that of 
St. Thomas regarding the threefold development, vegetative, 
sensitive, intellectual, of the human soul in the embryo. We are 
not, of course, to imagine that the first of these developments 
ceases when the second begins, or that when the third is initiated 
the second and first come to a standstill. Rather, once begun, all 
three must continue while life lasts, since each higher form of 
development needs the lower forms as living instruments. 

We are thus brought to the statement that the primary problem 
in religious training is mystic and ascetic control of the nutri- 
tional nervous centers. This control is the condition and founda- 
tion of control along other lines. It is the rock which alone can 
support the house of character. Without it religious training 
builds on the sand. 

This statement of the primary problem in religious training 
will, I think, meet with no serious opposition. But it will pro- 
voke a question that will lead us into the heart of the problem. 
“Will not,” it will be asked, “will not the words you have chosen 
to announce your theory defeat your pedagogical purpose? ‘Con- 
trol’ is scarcely an attractive word to youth. It is the antipode to 
spontaneous activity. ‘Mystic’ is to them the symbol of darkness, 
enclosure, aloofness, weirdness. ‘Ascetic’ paints on their fancy 
images of starvation, repression, gloominess, pessimism. How 
are you going to prevent these stalking forms of repulsiveness 
from following the angel of mysticism and asceticism into the 


camp of merry childhood ?” 

With the animus of this question I find myself in the fullest 
accord. What the child does not do willingly, harms his charac- 
ter. Our first business must be to propose the activities we de- 
sire in terms that appeal to the child’s experience and enthusiasm. 
Perhaps a concrete illustration of the method I endorse will be 
the best answer to the proposed question. 
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Ask the class why it is so important to eat moderately, to 
masticate thoroughly, to draw deep breaths while holding the food 
in the mouth, etc. They will offer you physiological reasons 
(saliva, etc.). Popular authorities may be added by you (over- 
eating causes more deaths than war, pestilence and all other evils 
combined, etc.). This point established, comes the question: “Is 
it easy to eat slowly, to keep from bolting our food, etc.?” “Oh, 
no! I read somewhere how Mr. Gladstone trained his children 
to chew each mouthful of food thirty times before swallowing. I 
thought I’d try it, but after four or five rounds my stomach said 
it wanted food faster, and I just didn’t have patience to go 
farther. So I went back to the old way.”’ Others have had similar 
experiences. While you warn the boys that the report about Mr. 
Gladstone may be exaggerated, you must sympathize with the 
boys’ main contention that reasons other than physiological are 
necessary if we are to arouse any interest in the problem of 
nutrition. 

Everywhere in God’s kingdom the lower world is symbol of the 
higher. Physiology is an adumbration of psychology. The laws 
of nutrition belong to the soul as well as to the body. Ask the 
boys what difference it makes to our free will whether or not we 
observe the laws of correct eating. Where does the free will 
come in direct contact with our food? In the mouth, and in the 
mouth only. So what does bolting our food mean? It means to 
deprive our free will of exercise. We don’t give the will a 
chance to grapple with our food. We like to see a rider train a 
wild young colt till it obeys him absolutely, till it will stand under 
him, perfectly motionless for long minutes, then dash away in a 
willing gallop, subside into a lope or come to a standstill, all at 
his slightest beck or nod. Our body is the colt, our will the rider. 
How foolish, then, to shut up our will in a cage just when food 
enters our mouth and will has the first chance to show his power. 
No wonder the body throws him off whenever it pleases. No 
wonder we meet so many people with splendid talents and loving 
natures, who nevertheless have no energy for their duties, no 
control over their passions. Their free will is starved. If they 
had only given him as many bites as they did to the stomach! 
And when I hear a boy complain of hard lessons or grumble 
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against superiors, I can’t help thinking that the rider in his body 
is rather pale faced and sickly. The wild young colt does what 
it pleases. The boy whose sense of freedom is strong, who sits 
firmly in the saddle, simply cannot conceive the idea of letting his 
horse become stubborn and balky, of letting his body be lazy 
when it ought to be galloping over the fields of learning, of letting 
his thoughts and his tongue turn aside from the race course and: 
run away with him into the shameful blind alleys of unkind, un- 
clean, disobedient words. 

So it makes a tremendous difference whether or not we master 
our food. Our food is the material of which our bodies are built, 
and the builder is the soul, the free will. To build a beautiful 
home it is not enough to dig a hole in the ground and then pile in 
bricks topsy-turvy. The mason has to give time, care and pa- 
tience to each brick in turn. Surely we should have as much 
care for the house of our soul as the mason has for the home of 
our body! But we must have even more care. The brick which 
the mason handles is already prepared to do its work. It needs 
but to be put in place. Not so with the morsel of food which 
comes to our mouth. The human body is a spiritual organism, 
dwells on a higher level of life than does the body of plant or ani- 
mal. It is the home of the soul, and shares in the spiritual life of 
that soul. So when we bolt our food, we deprive it of the 
psychical energy it ought to have in order to build up a spiritual 
organism, and which it would have if Free Will would take it 
between his teeth, draw a long breath or two, and meet growling 
Slave Stomach with the words: “Wait, please, till I’m ready.” 
That, I think, would be the real way to enjoy our food, for 
then we would enjoy it both with body and soul. 

Free Will or Slave Stomach—Which? Wouldn’t that be a 
fine title for an essay? Whose part do you take? Free Will’s. 
Very well. Suppose we write a composition entitled, “My Ban- 
quet—A Chapter from the Autobiography of Free Will.” What 
will be its general tone? “I, Free Will, like to do what the mus- 
cles, the nerves, the body doesn’t like to do. I like to hear the 
sign for rising in the morning, to lift the lazy body out of bed, 
to put a smile on its face and give it no chance to frown. I like 
to make the body kneel up straight in chapel, to force the wan- 
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dering mind to attention in the study hall. The harder a lesson 
is, the better it tastes to me. But my greatest fun is to tease 
greedy Mr. Stomach. Of course, I don’t think of starving him. 
He’s a good mule, and I give him what he needs to do his work 
and keep him well and strong. But he always wants more than 
he ought to have. So when I see his gloating eye fixed on an 
extra spoonful of gravy, or a piece of pie, or a juicy apple—why, 
it tickles me to death to make him nod gracefully to the waiter 
and say with all politeness: ‘Thank you! I really don’t care for 
more.’ Really, the sly rascal never brays very loudly any more, 
however keenly he wants something. He finds himself much 
more happy and strong and nimble when he lets me have my way. 
But at first I had literally to compel him to do always just the 
opposite of what he wanted to do.” 

To judge by this autobiographical sketch, what kind of a fellow 
is Free Will? First of all, he is cheerful and good natured, some- 
times jovial. Again he grows strong on the things we don’t like 
to do, and the more of this food he gets, the hungrier he grows. 
But above all he is modest and retiring and deeply hidden. He 
never comes to the limelight himself. The only proof we can 
have that he is master of the situation, is his power over the 
eyes, the ears, the tongue, over the muscles and the nerves, over 
our whole manner of sitting, standing, walking and running, our 
way of speaking, reading, writing, studying and praying. If 
you see a boy who is always glad to do you a favor, who plays 
for all he is worth, and still keeps his temper, who enjoys his 
food but never is greedy, who often abstains from delicacies, who 
studies and prays just as energetically as he plays—in short, 
whose whole body is always and everywhere subdued, cheerful, 
elastic, obedient, reminding you of a well trained war horse, then 
you may be sure that his Free Will is an invisible Ben Hur, and 
his powers of body and soul under such a ruler are as sure of 
victory as were the Arabian beauties under the invincible char- 
ioteer of old. 

This hidden humility of Free Will is, I think, one of his most 
beautiful traits. He is a Publican, not a Pharisee. He remem- 
bers that he was once a captive; and what is more shameful, a 
captive to his own slaves, the muscles, nerves, impulses and pas- 
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sions of his own body. He acknowledges that he was the miser- 
able inward man whom St. Paul describes so vividly. “I am de- 
lighted with the law of God according to the inward man. But 
I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of my 
mind, and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my members. 
Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” (Rom., VII, 22-24.) Remembering what he suf- 
fered in that bondage worse than death, Free Will is filled with 
humble gratitude to the Deliverer, who still holds him in His 
strong arms, thrills him with grace, gives him the mastery over 
his once rebellious slaves. 

_ Thus we have found the secret source of the wonderful power 
which Free Will has over the body and its members. Free Will, 
we have said, is humble and hidden. But behind him, supporting 
him, thrilling him through and through with grace and strength, 
is One still more humble and still more hidden. Whoever is in 
the state of grace carries Christ about with him. Christ lives in 
him just as truly as He does in the tabernacle. Even more truly 
in one sense. When this world has run its course Christ will no 
longer dwell in the tabernacles of our churches. But in every 
man who dies in the state of grace Christ will live for all 
eternity ; and not only in his soul but also in his body. So in this 
life Christ lives in our bodies. “Glorify God,” says St. Paul, 
“carry Him in your bodies.” Our happiness and strength grow 
immensely when we realize this. We feel a sweet weight upon 
us, a mysterious something that fastens us to our place of duty 
and keeps us from being swept away by the floods of temptation. 
But the body can enjoy this greatest of privileges only when it 
is perfectly obedient to Free Will. Free Will, in a certain sense, 
stands between God and the body. He is God’s horse and the 
body’s rider, and so his final triumph is to let the members of 
the body feel that they are carrying, not merely himself, but his 
Master. 

But it is important to notice that this triumph comes little by 
little, that many a bitter battle must be fought before the victory 
is complete. There is, of course, the immense advantage to begin 
with, that Free Will himself, the liberated inward man of St. 
Paul, has no wish but to do the will of God, to act as the instru- 
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ment of God, just as the violin has no wish but to do the will of 
the violinist, to be the instrument of the violinist. The laws of the 
Church and State, the commands of parents and superiors, the 
desires of brothers and playmates, are the written notes which tell 
the Free Will just what melody the violinist wants to play on him 
at the moment. Free Will likes them all. He can no more have 
a repugnance to good than a Stradivarius to the music of Bee- 
thoven. 

This, I say, is a great advantage. But at first it is a hidden 
advantage. For you often hear boys say that, were they free, 
they wouldn’t do this and that good act commanded them. The 
truth is that, if they were really free, they couldn’t have these 
dislikes to good. Every dislike to good is an evident proof that 
the will is not yet entirely free, is still under the influence of 
some slave. If now we reflect how many dislikes to good we 
have, we see how tremendous the task of Free Will is. He has 
to examine and try all our likes and dislikes in turn. He has to 
wonder what would happen if, e. g., we suddenly began to show 
gratitude for every command and request of others, or to get our 
lessons well which we formerly neglected. He must go on ex- 
perimenting till he has visited every nook and corner of our 
being, till every nerve and muscle, every sense, impulse and pas- 
sion will say in chorus: “We have had to obey him so often 
that at length we feel no happiness except in obedience. We are 
as proud under Free Will as Bucephalus was under Alexander. 
Rather, infinitely more proud. For Free Will, unlike Alexander, 
has subdued us, not to himself alone, but to his Master. Now we 
know what St. Paul meant in telling Christians to glorify God by 
bearing Him in their bodies. The magnificent framework of 
Bucephalus, thrilled though it often had been with the weight of 
world-subduing Alexander, has lain for centuries in the dust 
whence it never shall rise. We too shall return, perhaps for 
centuries, to the dust whence we came. But the trumpet will 
sound and our ashes will once more thrill with undying life, be- 
cause here below we have borne the weight of Him who alone 
could truly say: I have conquered the world.” 

What a glorious prospect! Happy, thrice happy, the boy who 
lets his Free Will be really free, free to act as instrument of God, 
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free to act as master of the body. It is true he will meet with op- 
position. When he feels Free Will as instrument of God he will 
be laughed at as a mystic. When he gives Free Will full control 
over his body he will be laughed at as an ascetic. The boy 
who does not know by experience what freedom means will prob- 
ably agree with the mockers. The boy who easily falls into sin, 
who obeys his superiors like a slave, who would not obey if he 
could help it, who, in short, is starving his free will—such a boy 
will join in the laugh against asceticism and mysticism. But the 
boy who knows freedom from the inside, by experience, who does 
his duty cheerfully and bravely just because he feels Christ and 
Free Will urging from within—such a boy will stand against the 
floods of mockery like Gibraltar against the Atlantic. “What! 
Give up my liberty because fools laugh! Abandon the Declara- 
tion of Independence because Tories dare me to pass through 
Valley Forge! Freedom is an eagle, and his wings are mysticism 
and asceticism. I for one prefer to see those wings cradling 
him in the infinity above the Alps than lying degraded beside 
the pool where his wounded body wallows with the swine. Even 
in the mire, it is true, he has some liberty of motion. In course 
of time his wounds heal, he takes on the ways of his surround- 
ings, forgets his former grandeur, laughs at the notion of a 
liberty superior to the coolness and comfort of his pool, and 
mocks in the name of freedom at his own discarded wings. Re- 
volting as that laugh is, not less revolting is fallen man, when he 
laughs in pitiful ignorance at his own mystic instrumentality in 
the hands of God, at his ascetic control over his own body.” 

So we must pity those who despise asceticism and mysticism, 
who endeavor to beautify the pool of slavery by calling it the lake 
of freedom. But we must likewise guard against the delusion 
of those who would make them the exclusive privileges of the 
saints. The path to Heaven is a mountain stairway, with as many 
steps as there are degrees of sanctifying grace, and to each of 
these degrees of grace there corresponds a proportionate level of 
mysticism and asceticism. Our level is much lower than that of 
the saints. They are nearer the top of the ladder than we, 
breathe a more heavenly air, feel God’s touch more deeply and 
strongly, and thus do many things that we can only admire. But 
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we are just as truly mystics and ascetics as they are; we in our 
little way, they in their grand way. It is simply impossible to be 
in the state of sanctifying grace without possessing the mystic 
and ascetic powers of Christian freedom. 

We must go even a step further. All men, even those who are 
not in the state of grace, even those who do not believe at all, are 
stili, though in an imperfect manner, mystics and ascetics. As- 
cetic practices, particularly fasting and abstaining, were self- 
understood by the Greek athletes of old. The best athletes of 
our days imitate them. As regards mysticism, you have but 
to recall St. Paul’s words to the philosophers in the Areopagus : 
“God is not far from any one of us. For in Him we live and 
move and are.” We cannot feel that we are living and moving 
in God and still not be mystics. So every man, just as he has an 
immortal soul, has likewise mystic and ascetic powers. He may 
deny or ignore this fact, may not make use of the powers, but 
it is none the less a fact. These powers are but natural, it is true. 
They are not sufficient for a being whose ultimate destination is 
the Beatific Vision of the Triune God. Of the Athenian philos- 
ophers, adepts though they were in natural mysticism, only those 
could satisfy St. Paul who received baptism, and thereby became 
supernatural mystics, members of the risen Christ who by His 
ministers poured upon them the saving waters of His grace. But 
natural mysticism does not suffer in baptism. Rather, the super- 
natural presupposes the natural, perfects it, uses it as instrument 
and foundation. The boy who is feeding his freedom in Christ 
on the strong food of obedience, is at the same time the ideal 
which Grecian philosophy could paint in glowing colors but 
Grecian life could never attain. 

And now, boys, as we conclude, I am wondering how many 
falls Free Will is going to have before he is finally master of the 
restive pony. Of course he is going to exercise heavily and con- 
stantly, and will soon be knitted to the saddle. But I feel almost 
sure he will have some easy falls in the beginning. Let’s be on 
the lookout for the first. 

It seems scarcely necessary to dwell at length on the philosophy 
embodied in the above discussion. The child’s freedom in Christ 
is the starting point. Every duty is a step to freedom, is an ex- 
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ercise of freedom. Respect his freedom, in Christ, feel glad and 
proud to serve the Master in him, the Master of freedom, not of 
slavery. Do not fear that obedience will suffer when liberty is 
exalted. All your commands, all your rules, all the laws of God 
and the Church are but symbols of the child’s Christ-given free- 
dom, symbols of his deepest desires. The child really wants to 
obey, is hungry for obedience. Obedience is the food of liberty. 
“My food is to do the will of Him who sent me,” is the motto of 
the Liberator. Free will, like every power, grows by exercise, 
and its highest exercise is obedience. Crush liberty and you have 
crushed obedience. The child imprisons himself when he is dis- 
obedient. Bring that home to him, earnestly and reverently. 
Punishment is the opening of his prison bars, but only if he is 
brought to ask for it himself, or at least to accept it willingly. 

Discipline is absolutely essential in building up character. Yet 
discipline itself is the enemy of character whenever it ceases to 
be the cheerful, unwearied, thoroughgoing servant of self-dis- 
cipline. This is the underlying idea in the School-City System, 
which organizes the pupils into a self-governing body with self- 
chosen officers. That mismanagement often causes such attempts 
to result in anarchy, is no indictment of the idea itself, at least not 
in Catholic eyes. The child is, once for all, a free, self-governed, 
voluntarily obedient citizen in the commonwealth of saints, and 
the social, self-governing policy in school management ought to 
lead him to realize and appreciate the privileges which he has in- 
herited in that commonwealth. The man will not be a free, self- 
governing citizen of the larger community, will not look upon the 
laws of Church and State as the dictates of his own natural and 
supernatural freedom, unless the boy has learned to act as a free, 
self-governing citizen of the narrower community, has learned to 
look upon the limitations of discipline, not as a necessary evil 
proceeding from his keepers, but as a privilege flowing from his 
own liberty, as the walls of the field where young Washington 
daily trains the fiery charger that is to carry him on to inde- 
pendence. 

Even more necessary than social self-government is individual 
self-government. Individual self-government means constant 
exercise of free will as free will, as master, not as servant, 
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of the child’s entire activity. The lack of will power in our 
graduates is a complaint we are hearing on all hands. Yet the 
child cannot take a single step in education without exercising 
the power of his will over his mind, or his imagination, or his 
memory, or some other faculty. The will power constantly and 
strenuously exercised and still so lamentably weak! Why? Be- 
cause it is exercised as slave not as master. It has to work for 
money, fame, success in the outer world, to gain a prize, to escape 
a bad note—motives that are exterior, secondary, and thus, while 
valuable when properly subordinated, do not, as such, appeal to 
the free will as master of self. The reflex result on the agent of 
his own activity, the positive thrill of pleasure and power that 
follows every determined act of self-denial, the sadness and 
lethargy that follow the capture of free will—these motives are 
rooted in the child’s real nature, independent of effects in the out- 
ward world, and thus alone suited to develop character—charac- 
ter being nothing but a free will that finds its reward in itself, 
in the untold pleasure of energizing as instrument of God, in the 
eternally blissful consequences of such activity upon the instru- 
ment, follow in the outward world what may. 

The experimental pleasures of self-denial are the seeds of 
character. Positive, good humored, joyful, determined acts of 
mortification—without these all is in vain. But with these every- 
thing is possible. The boy who has once torn himself loose, ener- 
getically, down to the very roots, from something he keenly 
wanted, knows forevermore that self-denial is the highest form 
of self-indulgence. This experimental knowledge may be dimmed, 
of course, by subsequent deviations, but it can never be eradi- 
cated. As long as it remains, the educator has whereon to build. 
To the boy’s delight in self-control, his power to make himself do 
what he doesn’t like to do, every teacher in every class must make 
his strongest appeal. Educational efforts in any line, athletic, 
artistic, scientific or devotional, when they do not spring from 
the deepest roots of personal energy, will either be unsuccessful 
or successful only at the expense of character. 

The first law, then, for the educator is to get the child to taste 
the joys of self-denial. Clarify his ideas of liberty, strength, self- 
indulgence. On hearing instances of the growing fashion of 
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fasting for health’s sake, some of our boys fell in line, we in- 
sisting only that they should have a daily consultation with the 
house physician. Two of them abstained for five full days (six- 
teen meals) from every particle of food, with water as their only 
beverage. I am not proposing these “heroes” as models for in- 
discriminate imitation, but as instances of what youth can do in 
the way of self-denial. If asceticism and mortification are inter- 
preted in terms of growth, strength, expansion, influence over 
others, boys will rather need to be moderated in than urged on to 
the rigors of self-discipline. 

Dwell above all on the joyousness of penance and mortification. 
Boys sometimes think—and perhaps adults unconsciously 
strengthen them in the opinion—that we must be without joy in 
what we are doing if it is to have penitential value for ourselves 
or satisfactory value for the Poor Souls. Show them that the 
contrary is true. What helps those in Purgatory is the over- 
flowing of our spiritual joy and energy. A penitential practice 
that does not add to my inward énergy and joyousness has little 
value, perhaps none, for myself or the Poor Souls. It is true 
that the bitter things of life are, generally speaking, the best for 
the Poor Souls, but only because they demand more strength and 
determination from our free will and thus pour more abundant 
streams into our inner ocean of joy. The same principle holds 
good in regard to the dispositions for Holy Communion. The 
more inward overflowing power and gladness we have gained by 
self-control and mortification, the more irresistible will be upon 
us the uplifting influence of Him who endured the Cross and 
despised the shame in order to enter into the ocean of joy beckon- 
ing to Him beyond. 

Knowledge that does not become self-knowledge, like discipline 
that does not become self-discipline, is not a blessing but a curse. 
The macrocosm is but a symbol of the microcosm. God’s outer 
world is a mirror soon to be shattered. Its only value is to turn 
the beholder’s gaze inward upon the eternal self. The carelessly 
written exercise passes away, but leaves behind it a sickly free 
will. The moving picture of yesterday’s deeds is to-day no more; 
but upon my character within is written indelibly either their 
freedom, strength and determination, or their unwillingness, 
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gloominess and imbecility. The war for independence is a mirror 
of the child’s self-emancipation. England is our lower nature in 
any aspect, the stomach, for instance, and wants taxes quickly 
and abundantly. But hold! No taxation without representation! 
America, Free Will, will not pay a single penny to a tyrant. Just 
wait till we send our representatives to deliberate in the House 
of Parliament, in our brain! Columbus discovering America is 
man discovering the continent of his soul. The source of the 
Mississippi is the unchecked sin of childhood, lying, stealing, 
anger, sensual thoughts, whence will flow the long and ever 
widening stream of unreliability, robbery, murder, degradation. 

But I must come to a close. I hope the incompleteness of my 
attempt will be an exhortation to deeper study of an inex- 
haustible subject. Let me refer briefly to the literature. 

Any study of the question must be based on the classics in re- 
ligious literature: Holy Scripture, the Fathers, the recognized 
expounders of mysticism and asceticism. Amongst these classics 
stands foremost St. Paul. Indeed a fitting title for my essay 
would be: Pedagogical Conclusions from St. Paul’s Philosophy 
of Christian Freedom. But just as it is impossible to follow St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas and not meet Plato and Aristotle, so 
through the Catholic pedagogy of the future will shine the 
features of one who among all the philosophers of the day bids 
most fair to rival the immortals of old. I refer to Frederick W. 
Foerster, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Zurich. 
His epoch-making work Jugendlehre (George Reimer, Berlin), 
was published seven years ago. Yet the author and his work, _ 
though they have become household words in the religious peda- 
gogy of Europe, have not found adequate recognition in America. 
Dr. Foerster, though not a Catholic, has forged a weapon that 
should not remain the exclusive privilege of outsiders, a weapon 
that Catholics alone can effectually wield because it was welded 
‘under influences originally Catholic. Indeed, his career is 
summed up by a writer in the School Review (March, 1910), in 
these significant words: “In religion he has passed from sym- 
pathy with the Ethical Culture Society to the borders of Rome.” 
Morality without religion was once his ideal. But morality grew 
irresistibly into natural mysticism and asceticism. So while we 
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pray for this modern Areopagist, let his works do for us what 
time and again the religious moonlight of natural reason has done 
for the religious noonday of supernatural Faith. 

To conclude: the child’s growth from infancy to manhood in 
the freedom of Christ is the theme I have the honor to dis- 
cuss here in Chicago before the eighth convention of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association. This same divine growth is the 
theme of another convention that simultaneously with ours meets 
in far off Madrid, the capital of sunny Spain. The Eucharist is 
the object of adoration, because it is the Body of the God-man. 
But that purpose, divine though it is, is after all only secondary. 
The primary purpose of the Eucharist is to be, not the object of 
adoration, but the food of Christian freedom. So while we 
turn our eyes to the Tabernacle of Christ midst the splendors of 
the twenty-second Eucharistic Congress, let us not fail to see 
above it another Tabernacle, an eternal Tabernacle, the soul of 
the least of these little ones in Christ. Christ in the Eucharist is 
the Food of the mystic and ascetic Christ in the child. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TueEspay, JUNE 27, 1911, 2:30 P. M. 
The opening session of the Parish School Department was held 
in the College Theatre. The President, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, 
said the prayer, and addressed a few words of welcome to the 
members present. 


The minutes of the last meeting having been printed in the 
report of the Detroit convention, it was moved and carried that 
the minutes be approved as published. 


It was moved and carried that the chair appoint a Committee 
on Resolutions and a Committee on Nominations, to consist of 
five members each. The President announced the names of the 
members of committees as follows: 


Committee on Resolutions—Brother John Waldron, S. M.; 
Rev. Hugh Boyle; Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S. T. B.; Rev. John 
A. Schmitt; Brother Constantius, F. S. C. 

Committee on Nominations—Brother Eliphus Victor, F. S. C.; 
Rev. R. W. Brown; Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. C. Wienker; Rev. A. V. 
Garthoeffner; Brother George, S. M. 

A paper on “Our Children and Their Life-Work,” written by 
Brother Luke Joseph, F. S. C., of Kansas City, Mo., was read 
by Brother Joseph Matthew, F. S. C., of Memphis, Tenn. An ex- 
tended discussion followed, and the meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1911,.9:30 a. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 9:30 a. m. 
Prayer was said and a hymn was sung. 

A paper on “Some Educational Errors,’ was read by Rev. 
Robert B. Condon, D. D., of La Crosse, Wis. The paper was 
discussed by Rev. J. A. Dillon, of Newark, N. J., Rev. J. B. 
O’Leary, of Galveston, Texas, and others. The meeting ad- 
journed to give place to the joint session of the College and 
School Departments." 


THIRD SESSION 


TuurspAY, JUNE 29, 1911, 9 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, and after the 
prayer and hymn, the Committee on Nominations presented the 
following names for officers of the Department for the ensuing 
year: 


President—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York City. 


First Vice President—Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Second Vice President—Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Attica, N. Y. 

Third Vice President—Rev. W. D. Hickey, Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary—Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Members of the General Executive Board from the School De- 
partment—Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Members of the Department Executive Board—Rev. Geo. A. 
Lyons, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. B. O’Leary, Galveston, Texas; 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Wienker, Harbour Creek, Pa.; Brother Eliphus 
Victor, F. S. C., New York City; Brother Angelus, Xav., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Other nominations were called for. On motion, the Secretary 
cast a ballot for the nominees presented by the committee and 
they were declared the officers of the Department for the ensuing 
vear. 


The President on taking the chair thanked the delegates on be- 
half of himself and his associates in office for the honor of elec- 


1See proceedings of this session, p. 115; paper and discussion, p. 169. 
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tion. He referred to the growth of the organization and pointed 
out the good that may be done through it. He assured the dele- 
gates that the officers would labor with fidelity and zeal to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Department. 

A paper on “Retardation and Elimination of Pupils in Our 
Schools,” was read by the Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Discussion 
followed, participated in by Rev. A. Garthoeffner; Bro. George 
Ebert, S. M.; Rev. J. B. O’Leary, and others. 

The Committee on Resolutions, by Rev. H. C. Boyle, chairman, 
presented the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


We testify to and recognize with filial gratitude the excellent 
results that have followed the recent legislation of our Holy 
Father, Pius X, in the matter of the early admission of our 
children to the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

We urge upon pastors and teachers solicitous care of those 


children who seem to be especially favored by grace, that from 
their number there may come priestly and religious vocations to 
bless their work and to contribute to the spread of the Kingdom 
of God in human life. 

We desire to emphasize the fact that the aim of elementary 
education is discipline—the training of the will to habits of virtue, 
study and industry. We protest against any tendency to replace 
it by seeking to procure in the first place mere information or 
mere manual or mental efficiency. 

We recognize the need of reverence and respect for authority, 
if religious and civil institutions are to be firmly grounded. We 
demand them as a portion of the products of a Catholic system of 
education. 

Anxious to preserve the fruits of Catholic education in our 
parochial schools, and recognizing the imperative needs of the con- 
tinued training of our Catholic youth in Faith and morals during 
the perilous years of adolescence, we urge upon pastors and par- 
ents the establishment and development of Catholic secondary 
schools wherever existing conditions permit. 

Since good drawing and good penmanship give adequate train- 
ing to eye and hand for elementary education and serve as effi- 
cient preparation for vocational training, we strongly recommend 
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that these branches receive careful and constant attention in our 
schools. 

We protest against those influences that would lessen the at- 
tachment of the child to its home; against the debasement of its 
moral nature by vicious or indecent spectacles that seek the pat- 
ronage of children; and we urge that the child’s love of home he 
fostered in every possible way, and that he be taught to appre- 
ciate and to love the art that has grown out of religion, the 
Christian art of this and other centuries. 


After prayer and the singing of the hymn, “Holy God We 
Praise Thy Name,” the meeting adjourned. 
Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR LIFE-WORK 


BROTHER LUKE JOSEPH, F. S. C., LASALLE ACADEMY, KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


One of the prominent topics of discussion in the educational 
world to-day is the subject of vocational education. Not only 
is it proposed to readjust our present elementary school systems 
so as to coordinate them with the vocational schools, but the ex- 
periment has already been actually carried out in several States. 
Some decades ago the great cry of secular education was “Back 
to Nature”; now it is, “Back to Work.” If formerly it was 
godless, the present aim seems to make it soulless. True, the 
latest educational movement in Germany, the Continuation 
School, seeks to offset the purely utilitarian purpose of indus- 
trial education by laying stress upon training, not for trade, but 
for citizenship. We are thus brought back to the pagan idea 
of educating the child for the State, the military being replaced 
by the industrial element. 

To the teacher in our parochial schools there is nothing new 
in this phase of educational theory. After the parish school had 
emerged from that period in its development, when the event 
of first Communion marked for most pupils the end of their 
schooling, the highest grade generally included a section whose 
vocational training was limited to a practical knowledge of ele- 
mentary bookkeeping. Even to-day, where there is no Catholic 
high school, one or two years of commercial training are added 
to the usual course in the parish school. These upper grades are 
strictly vocational classes, designed to fit our pupils for their 
work in life, especially along commercial lines. 

But this use of the term “vocational education” is a com- 
mon and narrow one. The difference in scope between its re- 
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stricted meaning and that conveyed to the mind of the Catholic 
teacher by the use of the term is very great. It is the difference 
between this life and the life to come, between time and eternity. 
Whether we consider our children as future citizens of the State, 
as domestic aids or wage earners, or as Christian fathers and 
mothers to be, the cultural elements that enter into the prepara- 
tion for their life-work embrace the whole aim and scope of 
education. ‘The betterment of our splendid system of Catholic 
education now depends on the correlation of the parish schools 
with our institutions of secondary and higher education and 
upon greater Catholic patronage of these institutions.” These 
words, from the resolution of this Association at its seventh 
annual meeting, indicate the ideal scholastic preparation of the 
child for his life-work—his progress from the parochial school 
through college and university. Hence, it is not without a sense 
of regret that one looks upon the children of our parochial 
schools and realizes that for most of them the course in the 
grade school represents the sum of their education as a prepara- 
tion for life. A few will follow a course in the commercial 
branches or attend high school and but a small per cent. will go 
through college. Looking upon these active, animated “temples 
of the Holy Ghost,” whose faces, beaming with innocence and 
grace, mirror forth minds in which evil has not as yet taken any 
root, how can we refrain from saying within ourselves, what is 
to become of them? 

Each of these little ones has his career in life precisely pre- 
destined by Divine Providence; each has his work to do, and 
the work is born with him. All have been endowed with the 
needed qualifications, physical, mental, moral, which make for 
success in life. Each one is a composite spirit animal, destined 
to lead a complicated dual existence so strenuous as to be uni- 
versally called “the battle of life.” Each is a living engine cap- 
able of great good or great evil, stamped with the. divine seal, 
pulsing with divine life, heaven-sent and heaven-destined. Who 
shall recount the possibilities of his being? This product of 
the infinite love of God, this object of tke life, labors, sufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ, is delivered into our hands—into the 
hands of parents, pastors and teachers with the words of 
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Pharaoh’s daughter to the mother of Moses: “Take this child 
and nurse him for me.” 

What we expect the child to be at the start of his life career, 
that we must have made him while under our charge. The 
finished product of this threefold preparation will reflect the 
success or failure of the combined efforts of the home, the 
school and the parish as educative influences. He will be largely 
what we have made him. 

The ideal finished product is one who, when emancipated 
from the restraints of boyhood and left to his own initiative, 
will conduct himself according to the dictates of duty and the 
maxims of the moral law. To attain this ideal development it 
will be necessary to cultivate the gifts with which God has en- 
dowed the child; to lead him up to Christian manhood by train- 
ing him to act from motives of reason and faith. 

Every system of education must therefore take into account 
not alone with what it deals, but for what it fashions. The life- 
work of the child must, then, be viewed from the double aspect 
of his temporal well-being and eternal happiness. He must be 
educated for this world and for the next; his powers so de- 
veloped as to harmonize things of time and those of eternity. 

The recent decree on first Holy Communion while reasserting 
the right of the parent to educate the child, will also serve to 
bring home to parents their duties and responsibilities with re- 
gard to the religious education of their children, thus quicken- 
ing their interest in the preparation of the child for his life- 
work. The early training given to the child in the home is the 
foundation, the very core and heart of education. There the 
image of God in the soul of the child is burnished into brighter 
relief; the budding intellect and will are sanctified; the infant 
heart is raised to its Creator and consecrated to His service here 
and hereafter. This is the most important period of child life; 
here is the grandest opportunity for the making of the future 
man or woman. 

The event of first Holy Communion is the golden nucleus 
around which centers the combined interests of all the factors in 
the child’s education. Formerly this great day was the occasion 
of his public reception into the parish; now that first Com- 
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munion is to be made privately with the parents, would it noi 
be to the child’s advantage, if his initiation into one of the parish 
societies were made the occasion of his formal reception? This 
practice would be another lien on the child after leaving school, 
and would serve to identify him more closely with parochial 
works. 

The broad requirements of the home, the school and the parish 
might well appall the most devoted of us had we not a more 
potent means of accomplishing the work. It is a manifest boon 
of Providence, which insists upon bringing the tender minds and 
hearts of our children under the immediate direction and sway 
of our Lord Himself in early Communion. His interest in the 
child’s welfare, His power to mould their responsive souls to 
His own ideals, are means infinitely beyond our feeble human ef- 
forts. May we not look forward to a generation of better boys 
and girls as the result of this new factor in primary education? 

One must necessarily be superficial in thus touching upon so 
wide and important a topic as the duties and responsibilities of 
parents with regard to the preparation of their children for life. 
The deficiencies of the parents are to be supplied by the teacher. 
Indeed it is because parents for various reasons, ignorance, 
poverty, carelessness and the like, neglect their duties towards 
their children, that so much is expected from teachers, es- 
pecially religious teachers. In the school the child looks to the 
teacher as to his ideal, hence the first duty of the teacher is to 
look to himself, to ascertain his fitness for his work. Broad and 
comprehensive must be the viewpoint of the Christian educator 
who would approach to anything like a just estimate of the 
dignity and importance of his calling. He must be familiar with 
the history of education to get that proper perspective whereby 
he may fitly judge the comparative value of pedagogical methods, 
and so not waste his time and that of others by experimenting 
with some old means labeled with.a new name, that was long 
ago tried and found wanting. He ought to be “fad” proof. He 
should adjust his mental balance in the face of the present 
tendencies. If, formerly, instruction was all Socratic, he will 
not allow the pendulum to swing to the other extreme, that of 
mere wordy preaching; nor will he permit the glitter and dazzle 
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of the important means of story-telling to blind him as to the 
necessity of the art of questioning. The intelligent teacher will 
welcome correct principles in methods, however ancient. Some 
years ago much was said and done concerning nature study. 
Now that this study is on the wane, there are those who regret 
that it should have been looked upon as a “fad.” The proper 
study of nature can never be a “fad.” When nature study was 
made an end in itself, when its whole object was the cultivation 
of the imagination, the development of poetic sentiment, when 
it failed to lead to nature’s God, then, of course, like the small 
boy who went half way to the grocery store and “forgot,” it fell 
short of its mission, and very naturally failed. Forty centuries 
ago the Egyptians made use of this method of study and suc- 
ceeded, because the study of nature had a religious end. Our 
Lord made use of this method, as we learn from the Gospel, but 
the lesson He drew from the contemplation of the “birds of the 
air” or the “grass of the field,” was the lesson of providence. 

Then the viewpoint of the teacher must be that of faith. It is 
often said that the child is as plastic wax in the hands of his 
teachers, to be moulded and formed according to their will. 
Perhaps this is saying too much. Rather is it true to say that 
the teacher is the instrument in the hands of Providence to help 
the child to profit by the internal direction and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. Since its baptism the child has been the beloved 
object of the invisible mission of the Holy Spirit whose indwell- 
ing vivifies him, impels him to good, strengthens his weakness, 
and “asketh for us,” says St. Paul, “with unspeakable groan- 
ings.” Thus, as Cardinal Manning says, “the state of the Chris- 
tian child transcends in grace and dignity all that God has ever 
bestowed upon His creatures.” 

As to the moral and religious fitness of the religious educator, 
nothing need be said. The vital element of personality, the 
motive force of enlightened zeal backed by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, unremitting labor and toil in the cause, all these ele- 
ments of character are presumed in the Catholic educator; they 
are guaranteed by his complete donation of self to his vocation. 

The enlightened teacher will realize that all he possesses of 
personality, of knowledge and zeal, of study and labor and 
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method, are all too meager to meet the full requirements of his 
work. Hence he will be prayerful. The beautiful practice of 
forming a definite contract for mutual daily prayer will aid 
much toward the attainment of the right spiritual and mental re- 
lationship between his pupils and himself. This intimacy, based 
on the spiritual relation, will assure the furtherance and perfec- 
tion of his work. 

He will find time amid his many and exacting duties to speak 
individually to his charge. A few whispered words, pleasantly 
reminding the child of the thought of Heaven, when meeting him 
in the corridor, or when beside the pupil’s desk, will serve to keep 
the eternal relation uppermost. Here is one physically indis- 
posed, another despondent over his task; the teacher sympa- 
thetically suggests the aid of prayer, thus insinuating the practice 
of having recourse to prayer in the difficulties and troubles of 
ordinary life. These words spoken with sincerity and sympathy, 
and born of love and zeal, are what the poet calls “the soul of 
eloquence.” This is ideal education, stimulating the free activi- 
ties of the child’s mind and heart in the most powerful way, 
because the means is indirect and suggestive. 

Since true success in life consists in the courageous perform- 
ance of daily duty through high motives, the teacher’s part in 
the preparation of the child for his life-work may be narrowed 
down to the development of two educative elements—first, the 
principle of purpose in life; and second, the art of painstaking 
labor. 

The child must be instructed in the importance and value of 
intention. As virtue is infused rather than taught, this lesson 
were best imparted indirectly through the example of great men 
whose life stories are studied in the classroom. For instance, 
the topic Columbus: motive—the salvation of souls; life- 
work—his struggle against poverty and prejudice, and his final 
success through incessant labor and sacrifice. Similarly, the 
lives of Washington, Franklin and Lincoln exhibit high motives 
coupled with hard work. Finally through the lives of the saints 
the child may be led up to the life, labors and sufferings of our 
Lord, whose divine intentions in offering Himself upon the cross 
and in the Mass, the child will learn from his catechism. 
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By these means, the good seed will have been placed in fertile 
soil; but we must not neglect its growth. The religious practices 
of the classroom are the cultural means of making fruitful the 
principle of intention imbedded in the soul of the child. One of 
the best aids to this end is the recitation of the morning offering 
of the Apostleship of Prayer, and the child must not merely 
memorize this prayer, but, as far as his age allows, he should be 
saturated with its entire content. Next we must endeavor to 
have these intentions extended into each exercise of the day, 
being at least virtually present in all the work and play of the 
child at home and at school. What a divine work is this for the 
Christian educator! It is an overwhelming thought to think that 
each heart beat of this child may thus find its echo and reward 
in Heaven. Such a practice supernaturalizes the life of the child. 
Nor need we fear to aim too high, for these children are “called 
to be saints.” Father Elliott tells in one of his discourses that in 


all his life, in work or study, he never got beyond the circle of 
thought and action outlined to him by his teacher in the parochial 


school. But motive must be made kinetic through action. It is 
said that “the road to hell is paved with good intentions,” and 
we know that as “faith without works is dead,” so motive with- 
out at least an efficacious desire to work is valueless. We cannot 
always foresee the particular walk in life that each child is 
destined to tread, but we can cultivate in him habits of industry 
and thrift of time that prepare for any line of labor. While 
the spiritual interests are paramount and should dominate and 
permeate the mental and material elements, the latter are only 
less important in the preparation of the future man and woman. 
Each day the struggle for success and even for existence seems 
to grow keener and more strenuous. The pupil must therefore 
be impressed with the value of time, the dignity and necessity 
of labor, the economy of method and the thrift of energy, and 
these things he must learn less through instruction than in the 
actual work. He must “learn to do by doing.” 

The safest assurance we can give our children of their success 
in after life is to develop in them a willingness and capacity for 
work. It is instinctive in children to be dependent on parent and 
teacher, and therefore it requires a special effort to awaken their 
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dormant personality and lead them to be self-reliant and self- 
dependent. The child must be taught to set his will to dictate 
the doing of what he understands to be his work; he must learn 
from actual experience, the pleasure begotten of work well done, 
of duty accomplished through sacrifice. Since example is the 
most potent means in teaching, and biography the nearest ap- 
proach to living example, he must be led to appreciate the poet’s 
familiar lines, “Lives of great men,” etc. 

It is in the immediate preparation for class that the teacher 
maps out in detail the day’s work and secures that adaptation of 
methods to minds, which is the first principle of teaching. It is 
there that he stores up the enthusiasm which is the life of the 
classroom. The conservation of energy is a law of teaching as 
well as of physics, and he will see to it that this enthusiasm is 
not of the soda water variety, to dissipate its strength in nervous 
effervescence. Only one who has taught all day, week in and 
out, in one of our parochial schools, can appreciate the impera- 
tive need of conserving one’s energy in the nerve-racking routine 
of the classroom. And all this concerns the class as well as the 
teacher, since he is their working model; if they are noisy and 
fussy in manner, they simply mirror his nervous, wasteful 
methods. “Blessed is the man who has found his work,” and 
thrice blessed is he who knows how to go about it. Patient, 
cheerful, methodic work through worthy motives—if the child 
have these qualifications, we will have done well by him and 
may rest easy as to his fitness for his life-work. 

We may feel justly proud of this product of the Catholic 
home and school. Indeed it were a pity should this object of so 
many sacrifices fail in the choice and pursuance of his work in 
life. On all sides we hear his praises sung, he is obedient and 
respectful, loyal, true and industrious, a credit to the home and 
school, and an honor to religion. But withal he is a frail bark 
about to set out upon tempestuous waters and subject to the chil- 
ling blasts of an unfeeling and irreligious world. 

Just a word might be said here on religious vocations. Our 
schools should be nurseries for the fostering of future priests and 
members of teaching orders. The subject of vocation should be 
explained fully and intelligently. Children should be impressed 
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with the idea that God has destined for them a certain path in life 
and that it is their duty by prayer and the seeking of good counsel 
to find out that path. Once found, they should prepare themselves 
to walk therein. In the development of vocations to the priest- 
hood and religious life, prudence, of course, is necessary. No un- 
due influence should be used, no flattering and false promises held 
out. On the other hand, undue timidity should be overcome and 
spiritual dumbness should give way to religious eloquence in the 
cause of God. Teachers feel no delicacy in preparing our young 
people to be good clerks or stenographers, neither should they 
be backward in encouraging those who show signs of a religious 
or ecclesiastical vocation. 

Launched upon the troublous sea of life, started aright 
through the good influence of the home and school, under the 
guiding star of purpose and with the propelling power of self- 
reliance and self-help, though he may not drift a derelict, the 
sport of varying tides and currents, he is not too well equipped 
for his life voyage. This youth just freed from the restraints 
of childhood, takes upon himself the duties and responsibilities 
of the man. He has just reached that period in life when he 
stands most in need of our sympathy, encouragement and direc- 
tion. Physically, his heart enlarges and the arteries increase 
one-third. The increased circulation is greater than is needed 
for the nutrition of the rapidly growing bodily organs, and the 
result is a superabundance of energy which must have some 
outlet. The transformation of this surplus energy into work 
done along legitimate lines is a most important problem in the 
youth’s development. Steady employment tempered by a due 
amount ‘of athletic exercise will make him immune to those 
scourges of youth—idleness and evil companionship. 

The faster growth than organization, of muscle and nerve, the 
unsettled condition of brain and muscle and the consequent lack 
of coordination, are the causes of the want of self-control so 
noticeable in the adolescent. His mind is laid bare to the full 
sweep of awakening passion; he is subject to sudden and un- 
accountable emotions; and yet this youth is to look through the 
maze of varied occupations and choose for himself a life path. 
His judgment is bewildered, yet he must not err in his choice; 
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physically and mentally but half developed, yet must he take up 
the burden of the mature man. Surely now, more than ever, 
has he need of all the preparation for life that the home and 
school can give. Let us hope that this staunch training will 
offset his inexperience in worldly ways, that it will insulate his 
soul against the inevitable shock of passion and scandal. 

Eighteen years ago in this city, in a paper, the last educational 
effort of his life and which was read after his death, Brother 
Azarias used the following words: “There are Catholic boys 
who have been obliged to quit school at an early age for the 
workshop or factory, and who with riper years and larger ex- 
perience feel the necessity of making up for early deficiencies. 
What accommodations have we for this class? Practically none. 
Could not Catholic night schools flourish in our cities? They 
would be a great boon to our working boys and working girls. 
It is painful to witness in large cities the active aggressiveness 
of those who misunderstand and misrepresent our faith.” 

A perilous time is young manhood. It is beset with tempta- 
tions from the world, from the flesh and the devil, and if left 
unaided the wayfarer is almost sure to go astray. The Church 
strives to snatch him from the clutches of a society, which would 
indulge his passions and furnish him with the license and oppor- 
tunity to ruin himself. “In its battle against evil the Church to- 
day is working without what should be its most powerful foree, 
a vigorous, enthusiastic, zealous and united young manhood.” 
The utilization through organized athletics, of the instinct for 
play, is an Archimedean lever whereby we may raise the world 
of youth into contact with religious influences. Where this is 
neglected among ourselves it is effectively used by powerful or- 
ganizations outside the faith to the detriment of many Catholic 
youths. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore has ruled on 
this subject as follows: “Since the young men are exposed to 
greater danger, we wish that special care be taken of them. 
Hence we decree that in every parish or mission where a suffi- 
cient number of them can be found, special societies be estab- 
lished for them by the rector, and that they be cherished with all 
possible care. For without associations of this nature the work 
begun in the parochial schools of saving the Catholic youth will, 
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for the most part, have been in vain, and our young men, who 
have been so carefully guarded from their infancy, will be se- 
duced by the allurements of the world, and will be swallowed up 
in the vortex of the forbidden societies. But when banded to- 
gether in respectable societies, they will, while pursuing some 
temporal object, be readily induced by a prudent pastor to join 
thereto the cultivation of piety.”—Title VIII., No. 257. 

The same Council of Baltimore has indicated with astonishing 
fullness the duties of the pastor with regard to the school. Not 
only is he to organize the school and provide for its support, but 
he should frequently visit and examine each section, sustain and 
stimulate the teachers, supervise curriculum and text-books, se- 
cure the cooperation of parents by bringing the school to their at- 
tention by means of public examinations, and even to make his 
very grave duties to the school the subject of his conversation 
and conferences with fellow priests. In a word, he is to be its 
guardian angel, his presence being as effectively helpful as it is 
unobtrusive. Nor is this all. The Council further ordains: 
“That even while they are still students of theology in the sem- 
inary, they shall be carefully taught that one of the chief duties 
of priests, particularly in these days, is the Christian educa- 
tion of youth, and that without schools which are really Catholic, 
whether they be parish or private schools, such an education is 
not possible. In the teaching, therefore, of psychology, peda- 
gogy and pastoral theology, special application should be made 
of these branches to the instruction of youth.” Nothing can be 
added to this; it is another instance of the penchant of peda- 
gogic practice to lag behind educational theory. Such a training 
would supply a great need in our educational system; the 
preparation of priests as directors of parish schools, members of 
diocesan boards and superintendents of diocesan systems; 
priests who would thus come into close contact with the children 
of our schools, become acquainted with them, follow up their 
early struggles in shop or office, and thus help to mitigate the 
present woeful neglect of the adolescent. 

The definite and determined stand made by the archdioceses of 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee in the face of the present socialistic 
tendencies of public education, is a warning to Catholic parents 
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and teachers that the battle for the child’s welfare has barely 
begun. Youth is the seed time of life. Both reason and experi- 
ence furnish ample evidence that “as we sow we shall reap. 
Men do not gather grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles. 
By their fruits you shall know them.” And so our preparation 
of the child for his life-work shall orientate his earthly, perhaps 
his ultimate success. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER MarceLitinus, C. S. C.: When I say that we have listened to 
a splendid paper, it sounds like a platitude, because that is what I am 
expected to say; but when I tell you why I consider it a great paper it 
may not appear so commonplace. I look upon it as a remarkable pro- 
duction for three distinct reasons: viz., it was scholarly, it covered a 
wide field, and covered it in the manner of a master. But scholarship is 
always expected. 


It possessed another estimable quality; it was sane, it was eminently 
sensible. To follow it one had no intellectual gymnastics to perform, and 
to apply its suggestions one need never leave the earth. It was common 
sense, practical, and this is seldom expected. 


But it laid claim to another quality that transcends the two already 
mentioned as far as Heaven is from earth, and that is, it was reverently, 
deeply and sincerely religious. And this is never expected. 

If there is any fault to be found with the paper it would be that the 
subject, or rather the subjects, were too diffuse. The field to be covered 
is so wide, it would furnish ample ground for many papers. But the 
marvelous part of it was the clever manner in which he swept the whole 
gamut of the almost limitless space on which he was called to write. 

Now, it is not my intention to discuss the paper in its all-embracing 
scheme; and again for three reasons: first, I have not the time; second, 
I have not the inclination, and third, I have not—some people might say, 
the ability. 

The point to which I wish to draw your attention for a few moments 
is one that the good Brother treated pretty fully; but it is of such par- 
amount importance that an additional word or two may not be amiss. 
That point is the care which should be taken of our children after they 
leave school. To my mind it is the most critical period in the life of any 
individual, and I think it is no exaggeration to say that mote lives are 
wrecked at this period than at any part of existence. 

The reason is plain to everyone. The boy released from school has 
neither the innocence of childhood nor the judgment which will come 
to him with added years, and when he most needs care and direction he 
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gets neither. At the time when he looks into the future with all its 
unknown possibilities, 


“When youth is bold and of thoughtless mould 
And brass in the ken of the youth is gold,” 


he is very apt to spread his untried wings either to flounder along the 
ground among the puddles and gutters of earth or, like Icarus, to soar 
too near the sun. 

You may ask what have teachers to do with those that have left school? 
They have much, very much to do if they would finish the work they 
began and carried on so patiently during the pupil’s school life. 

It may be asked, how is this to be done? There are various ways, among 
which might be mentioned, by keeping in touch with his occupation, his 
amusements, his hopes and projects, by advising, restraining, encouraging 
him as occasion requires. 

But you may say, “I will not have the opportunity.” Then what you 
must do is to make the opportunity. If you think that you can have no 
influence over your former pupils, permit me to inform you that you 
are mistaken. If you have trained them to be what they should be while 
under your care they will never lose the result of that training nor their 
regard for the trainer. 

I could cite examples from my own experience, but they would be of no 
special value. What I have been leading up to is: that one of the great- 
est factors in the uplifting and betterment of mankind has been curiously 
overlooked by those who sought to better humanity. I refer to the 
immense power for good that our young men could exercise if they were 
what they should be. 

There is not in this country, nor in any other country, a father who 
does not look on his grown up son if he is decent and manly with a just 
pride and who does not obey that son implicitly. Not that the son assumes 
authority; but the father is glad to see the young man take the initiative, 
knowing that his experience will be a safe guide. There is not a mother 
in that same wide space that does not mingle with her love for such a 
son, a tinge of adoration. There is not a sister who does not look on 
such a brother with a fondness too deep for utterance. There is not a 
younger scion of the male line in that family who does not hope some day 
to reproduce in himself the characteristics of his big brother. 

Well, that includes the entire household. If he sways the father, the 
mother, the sisters and the brothers, he sways the family, and that is the 
unit of the nation. 

To do this he need not be great, because greatness is the privilege of 
a rare few; but he must be good; and goodness, thank God, is the 
heritage of all. 

Some one has said, “let who will make the laws of a nation, let me 
make its songs, and I will govern that nation.” Now, I wish to paraphrase 
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that saying, “let me govern the young men of a nation, if they are good, 
and I care not who governs the rest.” 

The question naturally arises in your minds, why do not young men 
exercise this great influence? “The pity of it, Iago, the pity of it.” They 
sell the mighty space of their large honors, their heaven-sent birthright 
for a mess of pottage or something more ineffably vile, and this loss is 
brought about by their listening to the lilting lure of pleasure’s seductive 
song. 

This misfortune comes to them most frequently in the early years of 
adolescence, when they leave school, when they are without guidance or 
control. Let us then with God’s assistance keep our boys good and make 
them good young men; and if we do we will have made a great step 
toward renewing the face of the earth. 

In conclusion permit me to say to the good Sisters who conduct our 
schools so ably and so conscientiously, that you should never lose sight of 
this consoling thought: you are training the minds and building the 
characters of those that will carve out the future destiny of the Church 
in this glorious country and coordinate with that, the destiny of the country 
itself. 


BrorHER JULIAN, Xav., Louisville, Ky.: The subject of the excellent 
paper just read by Brother Luke Joseph is significant in its import. It ad- 
mits of varying interpretations; to the worldling it would imply, “haw 
shall we further the future material prosperity of our children?” To us, 
as Catholics, it has a deeper meaning; for, without holding that worldly 
success is to be despised, we assert that, however good it is in itself, it is 
at best only secondary, and is to be used as a means to an end. We build 
in the present for the future; we plan, hoping and praying that our work 
purified by divine grace, may be but the foundation of the superstructure 
of Catholic manhood and womanhood. How to secure this end Brother 
Luke Joseph has lucidly pointed out. 

At a tremendous cost to and immense sacrifice of our Catholic people, 
through the zeal and piety of our Bishops and priests, we have a magnif- 
icent system of Catholic education in this country. Beneath it all, is the 
prodigious outlay of energy, flesh and blood, bone and muscle of the 
noble army of men and women, the cheapness of whose labors makes 
the work possible, our teaching congregations, on whom fall the burden 
and the responsibility of training youth to right ideals of living. In vain 
do we build, in vain do we labor if the product is not commensurate 
with the expenditure. Lapses there have been on the part of those who 
have received a Catholic training. Thank God, they are comparatively 
few, and bring out with their glaring exception the truth of the rule. 
How to lessen or prevent lapses Brother Luke Joseph has told us. 

He has justly laid stress on the personality of the teacher. What the 
teacher says and how he says it count for much; but surpassing all, 
is what he is. For the teacher to evoke sympathetic vibrations in the 
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hearts before him, his words must possess a certain ring—the ring of 
personal worth. A teacher who is animated by faith, whose works are 
firmly attached to the trunk of the tree planted by our Divine Lord, 
and who daily draws therefrom the necessary nourishment to keep them 
divinely alive, is a teacher who goes to class with God in his heart, with 
God’s blessing on his every act; and, where God’s blessing is, success 
is sure to follow. 

Necessary though the teacher is, the foremost factor is the child him- 
self. We water the seed that the plant will grow, but the plant must 
grow of itself. It is the same with education; it is a process of assimi- 
lation; it is growth—growth immanent. The child must be impressed 
with the fact that his own future well-being or ill-being lies within him, 
and that hourly he makes or mars his own future. We cultivate his 
will and discipline his mind by study. The longer he is with us, the 
better should be the results in the natural order. In this we are often 
handicapped by those who should have the child’s welfare next to their 
hearts—the parents. They desire for their children what they term “a 
practical education”; in other words, an education that will soon bring 
in dollars and cents. We have no fault to find in cases where this is a 
necessity; but, in many instances, a grave injustice is being done to the 
one most concerned, and we would be furthering our own cause by trying 
to dissuade thoughtless parents from curtailing their children’s education 
either as regards quantity or time. As Brother Luke has stated, there 
are no fads in the Catholic schools. May the doors ever remain closed 
to them. All the branches taught are important, all are practical in the 
proper sense of the term, as each tends to discipline the mind, to further 
its growth, to round out the complete man, and the more complete the 
man, the better is he fitted to work for God, and to work for God in 
whatever station of life our children may be, is what we understand by 
their future. 

This leads us to consider another important phase in the future of our 
children—higher Catholic education. As has been stated in the paper 
just read, only three per cent. of our youth attain the advantages of uni- 
versity training. Nevertheless, it is incumbent on us to use all our 
powers of persuasion to induce those pupils who are so circumstanced 
to profit by the admirable training in our Catholic universities. At no 
time in the history of the Church had she greater need of educated lay- 
men than at present. Protestantism is decaying; the principle of the 
conservation of energy applies in the world of metaphysics; on the decay 
of religion, socialism will thrive. The socialist of the present day is 
not the type of bygone times. No; he is the intellectual man, the man 
of wily reasoning, who, by his utopian sophistry will gain adherents 
among the simple minded, but naturally good. Like must be met with 
like; and, if intellect is used to pervert, intellect can be used to thwart. 
The Church looks to her universities to supply the need, and to us in the 
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secondary schools to further the cause. But the fact remains that the 
university is for the few. We must look for a substitute which will 
supply its place even though inadequately. The problem finds a solution 
in the Catholic press. If the dangers of the near future are to be offset, 
if a Catholic future is to be assured our pupils, they must support and 
read the Catholic papers. Only there will be found an exposition of the 
false doctrines of the day; there, they will find argument for argument 
to be used in the workshop, the factory, the mill or the office. To know 
their religion is to love it; to love it, is to practice it; and that knowledge 
must be constantly augmented, not alone by the all-important pulpit, but 
likewise, by the slower process of assimilating the Catholic press. To 
secure this end, we must begin in the classroom. Editorially, we are 
constantly being reminded of this duty: Catholic papers and periodicals 
should find their way to the upper classes. They can be used as illus- 
trations of style; reproductions can be required as exercises in composi- 
tion. In lieu of medals for prizes, a year’s subscription to a leading 
Catholic paper could be given. A start in the right direction would thus 
be attained. To stimulate interest and arouse curiosity, a Catholic his- 
torical society can be formed in the classroom with weekly or bi-weekly 
meetings in which deputed members are to bring in for information 
and discussion any matter of interest pertaining to the Church at home 
or abroad. In this way we are helping to form active, sympathetic 
Catholics. Such we need. The cause of the recent troubles in distinctively 
Catholic countries in Europe has been assigned by the Holy Father who 
said: “The real strength of the enemy lies in the apathy of the good”. 

Apropos of this, to bring our ideal into the range of practicability, we 
should further the cause of Catholic Federation, by inducing our alumni 
to affiliate with some Catholic society. Sodalities though excellent means, 
are not sufficient. Man is a social being and there must be something 
tangible to hold him. His social instincts are satisfied in these approved 
societies; his spiritual welfare is assured if he complies with the rules 
thereof. In this way we are attaining our object not so much the giving 
of men to the Church, as the giving the Church to men. 

As has been stated in the paper just read, the classroom should be a 
nursery of vocations. To foster vocations is to assure a future for our 
children; as the surest means of salvation is to further the work of 
Jesus Christ, the fullest expression of love is found in doing the work 
of the beloved for the beloved.’ Vocations must be plentiful as God must 
will that His work be done. What religious Brotherhoods sadly need, 
is to have their work encouraged and extolled in public and private 
by others besides themselves. They are greatly handicapped in their 
divinely appointed mission because of the lack of members. Justice 
and filial love demand that a Brother shall try to recruit his own con- 
gregation, but, in so doing he does not neglect to encourage aspirants 
to the priesthood; in fact his success in the latter line is very considerably 
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greater. Vocation is God’s work; it is too sacred to be tampered with 
by human hands, and a true lover of souls will encourage any work 
that tends to the salvation of them. 

Those of ours who are in the sanctuary or the religious life are for 
the most part secure. But those remaining in the world require our 
greatest solicitude. If we are in contact with them when they have grown 
to manhood or womanhood great good can be accomplished. We know 
that single blessedness in the world is a rare grace; and the best safe- 
guard, especially for young men, is the state of matrimony. We can 
in our intercourse with them urge them to “settle down”. Likewise, we 
should be on the alert to prevent the possibility of mixed marriages. 

Finally, of all the ways and means of effecting a future as we desire 
it for our charges, Brother Luke Joseph has pointed out one which 
transcends all others, frequent Communion. In frequent Communion 
lies our work epitomized. Let us be apostles of frequent Communion; 
daily if possible; weekly, at least. If we succeed in having our pupils 
frequently meet their God in holy Communion, we may be sure that 
when they reach the borderland of eternity, the Almighty will come to 
meet them with the salutation: “I know mine and mine know me”. 


SOME ERRORS IN EDUCATION 


REV. ROBERT B. CONDON, D. D., LA CROSSE, WIS. 
The subject, “Some Errors in Education,” it is obvious, may 
be considered from many standpoints and exhibited in many 
lights. 

To treat of all errors in education is, of course, beyond the 
scope of a single paper. To err is human, and the errors of the 
centuries, whether religious, philosophical, political, economic or 
purely scientific, have acted and reacted on education, which, in 
turn, has been itself, when thus misunderstood and misdirected, 
a prolific source of error. Hence, the need of careful discrim- 
ination in the errors to be discussed in this paper. Hence, the ap- 
propriateness of selecting such errors as have a more practical 
and fundamental bearing, and of avoiding such as are rather 
academic and antiquarian. ) 

Perhaps, the interpretation of my subject that would be at 
once taken by the vast many, suggests the lines which my paper 
should follow. That interpretation, it will hardly be denied, 
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would confine my paper to a discussion of means of training, 
whether physical or intellectual, and of methods of pedagogy. 
An argument would be looked for, pro or con, touching the value 
of the classics, or of mathematics, or of physical science, or of 
the modern languages as means of strengthening and refining the 
mental powers, or an arraignment or advocacy of present meth- 
ods of teaching as regards their correspondence, or want of cor- 
respondence with the findings of physiology and of experimental 
psychology and with the exigencies of contemporary life. The 
aim of this plea, it would likewise be assumed, would be, at least 
ultimately, to influence legislation in its favor. That plea would 
be construed as an appeal more or less direct to the State as the 
ultimate depository, the supreme tribunal, in everything apper- 
taining to education. 

Now such an interpretation implies that physical and intel- 
lectual training make up the sum total of education. It implies 
that the State has a right to educate in the strict and proper 
sense of the word. 

These implications, which, indeed, are more than implications, 
which: are the guiding lights and working principles of those 
who would thus construe and develop my subject, are, in the 
opinion of the writer, the most prevalent and fundamental errors 
of our day regarding education, and it is the object of this paper 
to enter briefly into their consideration. 

The first of these implications would limit indeed the nature 
of true education and completely subvert its aim. 

Education, from the Latin word, “educo,” is the leading forth, 
the calling into play, the symmetrical evolution of the threefold 
powers of man—the physical, the intellectual and the moral— 
each according to its innate capacity, and each in due order of 
subordination, the lower to the higher, according to the part 
which each is to take in the work enjoined upon man by his 
Creator. 

It may be objected that this definition is based upon the belief 
in a Creator. Let it suffice to answer that without a Creator it is 
absolutely impossible to formulate any reason whatever for edu- 
cation. Without a Creator, the right to an education, of which 
the duty to educate is the correlative, would cease to exist and 
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without this right the rearing and training of human beings 
would be immeasurably less rational than is the rearing of 
cattle, the God-given right to an education being admitted. 

The words “right” and “duty” introduce us at once into the 
moral realm, and in this realm reigns the human will with its 
unique and awful power of self-determination. It is true that 
this will is dependent for its object upon the intellect. And God, 
who has given a constant mode of operation to every atom in the 
material universe, which it is constrained to follow, and which 
we call a physical law, has given to the human will a law adapted 
to its superior nature. That law is the law of righteousness. 
“Thou shalt, thou shalt not,” are written, at least as to their 
primary dictates, on every human heart, and their scope is en- 
larged and intensified by revelation. Upon the observance of 
this law depends the weal or woe of the individual and of soci- 
ety. The will may elect to obey that law or to transgress it. In 
its choice lies the fate of men and nations. 

Now, the educators most in fashion at the present time leave 
out of consideration this all-important factor in human life. 


They insist upon culture of the intellect. They make no pro- 
vision for the special training of the will. They imply, therefore, 
that either the human will is not susceptible of training, or that 
its training and the safe guardianship of the moral law are suffi- 
ciently provided for by the training of the intellect; that as the 
intellect discerns what is right, the will at once translates that 
discernment into deed; and that 


“Vice is of such a monstrous mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


The first of these propositions, that the will is incapable of 
training, is, it is evident, beneath refutation. It is hardly less 
absurd, however, than the alternative proposition, that intel- 
lectual training spells training of the will; that a man need but 
sharpen his intellect into the discernment of righteousness, to 
make that righteousness the aim and informing principle of his 
conduct. Herbert Spencer, surely an unsuspected witness on this 
question, tells us that this belief, absurd a priori, is flatly con- 
tradicted by facts. Indeed, one has but to glance at the criminal 
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calendar to learn that the cry of the Latin poet—‘I know what 
is best, and approve it—I follow what is worst”—voices no 
isolated experience of humanity. And, the same criminal calen- 
dar being our witness, the falsest of all false prophets were those 
who, a generation ago told us that out of universal mental in- 
struction would arise as universal a moral regeneration. 

There is no doubt much that is commendable in the enthusiasm 
for intellectual education. Taken in union with the education of 
the will it realizes the true ideal of education, and as such is the 
noblest object of human endeavor and the greatest blessing of 
human life. In this sense one can endorse indeed the words of 
Hamlet : 

“Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused.” 

But intellectual education and moral education should go hand 
in hand. The energies of the mind should be unfolded together 
with the charities of the soul, in order that man might not only 
know what is right, but have the rectitude of will necessary to 
its performance. If we had, however, to confine ourselves to 
one kind of education only, undoubtedly our choice should be 
moral education. Without elaborate mental education, a man 
may have a discernment of the duties of his state of life, a 
sensitiveness to the voice of conscience, and the strength of will 
resulting from moral training necessary to perform that duty 
and to follow that voice. But who will vouch for him who is 
reared in moral darkness? It is true, indeed, that some measure 
of moral light is vouchsafed to all, and that a man is blame- 
worthy who acts not up to his measure of light. But when one 
considers the force of habit, he sees the necessity of forming 
habits of virtue. When he considers the power of temptation, 
he sees the necessity of strengthening the will to overcome that 
power more and more, and that, too, at the time of life when the 
soul is impressionable and the character is in process of formation. 

We think of the noble impulses, the splendid capabilities for 
good that come to naught because of no encouragement. We 
think of the light that failed because of no loving hand to tend 
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it. We think of the buds all frosted, buds that might have 
bloomed, sweet household flowers—because of none to shield 
them from the blast. Into the dark current of the world’s degra- 
dation there is daily swept, to the infinite loss of mankind, lives 
that might have flourished as if in the garden of God, had they 
been but surrounded with ennobling influences and blessed with 
moral education. 

The education of the intellect may, indeed, open up spheres of 
high rational enjoyment and may be a passport to the society of 
genius, but it may also, as experience amply demonstrates, but 
supplement the ferocity, the greed or the sensuality of the animal 
with keen intellectuality, and prove not a blessing, but a curse. 

Moral education will not, of itself, admit a man to the society 
of the gifted of time, but it will enable him to be enrolled among 
the blessed for eternity. The rarest intellectual gifts, the most 
exhaustive intellectual training—genius itself, without virtue— 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but virtue will be crowned 
by the Eternal King Himself; and virtue is the object of moral 
education. 

Moral education is more necessary to the State than is intel- 
lectual education. The State exists to protect the rights which 
the individual cannot secure by himself, or as a member of the 
family. The State exists to promote the temporal welfare. The 
moral element, therefore, enters into the very notion of the 
State, and is indeed the reason of its existence. Without the 
recognition of this moral element, the State loses its dignity, it 
forfeits its claim to reverence and loyalty, and can secure obedi- 
ence only by the strong hand. 

The stream cannot rise higher than its source. If the indi- 
viduals of which the State is composed be lacking in the sense of 
justice, in self-restraint and in devotion to duty, where is the 
assurance of the general welfare? But reverence for right and 
devotion to duty and the spirit of self-sacrifice are the outcome 
of moral education. 

Of what -avail to invest one with executive power if he will 
use that power, as so many a usurper of the past, not as a dele- 
gated responsibility to be discharged for the common weal, but 
as a means of self-aggrandizement and as an instrumentality of 
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oppression? Of what avail to select one to enact laws if he be- 
comes the slave of special interests, and has his price? Of what 
avail to have a judge with the legal acumen and knowledge of 
jurisprudence of Bacon, if like Bacon, he will take a bribe? Of 
what avail to have a soldier as skilled as Arnold, if like Arnold, 
he betrays his country? Of what avail to have a genera! with 
the military genius even of Napoleon, if like Napoleon, he but 
seeks himself? Of what avail to have a master of expression 
like Froude, if like Froude, he puts forth his power to eulogize 
a king like Henry VIII.? Of what avail to have authors of 
genius like Swinburne, or Zola, or George Sand, if like these 
authors, that genius panders to the basest passions and flings a 
halo over vice? 

Indeed, he misreads history who finds intellectual education 
any guarantee for the perpetuity of a nation. There was intel- 
lect at Athens; there was intellect at Assyria; there was intellect 
at Rome. But there was moral corruption, deep-seated and 
wide-spread at Athens, at Assyria and at Rome; and because 
of this moral corruption they fell, each in her turn, from the 
dominance of the nations. The ruins of ancient nations are but 
object lessons of the need of moral education. Yet that need 
may be said to be greater in our day than in antiquity. Our 
civilization differs from the ancient civilization, as in so many 
other ways, so also in this, that it extends over an immeasurably 
wider area, and embraces an incomparably greater number of 
the human race. Every part of this civilization has been brought 
into closest union with every other part. This is due to the mar- 
velously improved means of communication, and to the substi- 
tution of credit for tangible gold and silver as the medium of 
commerce. There is a most intimate relationship and inter- 
dependence between nation and nation, between the individuals 
of a nation, and, indeed, between individuals and nations 
throughout the civilized world. The effects of deranged credit 
anywhere reach across continents and seas and affect all classes 
of society. But credit is a belief not only in the capability and 
industry of our fellowman, but in his honesty, his truthfulness, 
his appreciation of responsibility—dqualities which result from 
moral education. 
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Intellectual education has indeed multiplied the conveniences 
of life, and has embellished the apparatus of civilization a thou- 
sandfold. But moral education has given that civilization a 
soul. It has given us those virtues which are the glory of the race, 
purity, charity, humility, self-abnegation, and it has given us, too, 
that rare union of hearts, the Christian home. 

Civilization is but the education of the race, and our a 
tion with its spirit of beneficence, its wealth of culture and its 
manifold intellectuality, is the outcome, as all historians admit, 
of Christianity. But moral education is the primary object of 
Christianity. And when Christ, the Master, came, God indeed 
sent His star far flashing in the Orient to announce His coming to 
wise men, but He sent His angels to announce it to the humble 
shepherds on the hillside, and in the angelic proclamation of 
“Glory be to God in the highest,” and in the angelic promise of 
“Peace on earth to men of good will,’ we have, in the proclama- 
tion, the ultimate object, and in the promise, the thrice blessed 
result of moral education. 

The motives, the helps and the ideals of religion apart, how- 
ever, men never have been, and never will be moral. 

“Thou shalt,” “thou shalt not,” if not the commands per- 
fectly sanctioned of the Supreme Law Giver, are without sig- 
nificance. 

Without entering into a formal exposition and refutation of 
the system of ethics, and the motives for morality that are pro- 
posed as substitutes for religion, we shall rather touch on the 
position of those who concede indeed, the dependence of moral- 
ity on religion; but who nevertheless would exclude religion 
from the schools altogether, or would admit it in a modified 
form. This modified form they call the fundamentals of religion. 
Concerning these fundamentals there is, they say, substantial 
unanimity of belief, and their inculcation suffices for morality. 
But aside from the fact that moral training is a matter of prac- 
tice as well as of precept, there are difficulties as to these funda- 
mentals. First, if God has given a revelation, it is to be ac- 
cepted in its entirety. To inculcate a part of it only is, assur- 
edly, immoral. Secondly, there is no agreement as to what 
truths are fundamental, and when there is such agreement, there 
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are differences as to their interpretation. Take the existence of 
God, or any of the Commandments. Obviously, as to the nature 
of God and the scope of that commandment, there will be a 
wide divergence of interpretation. To separate the truth or the 
commandment from the interpretation with which it is bound up 
in the conscientious convictions of the children or of their par- 
ents, is to discriminate against that interpretation. And to allow 
discrimination against one’s conscientious conviction is, again, 
assuredly, immoral. 

The dependence of morality on religion, affirm the other class, 
by no means implies the dependence of religion on the schools. 
The home and the Church are the all-sufficient agencies in moral 
and religious education. Such are the differences in belief, they 
maintain, that to give religion a place in the schools would be, 
practically, to preclude the possibility of mental instruction, and 
to make of the school, a hotbed of religious controversy. But 
this contention carries its own refutation. That refutation is the 
admitted dependence of morality on religion. The belief that 
religion is the leading object of human existence is no guarantee 
that a man will be as religious as he can be. But that belief is 
necessary, if he is to be religious at ali. In other words, if re- 
ligion be not all in all in a man’s belief, it will be as nothing in 
his life. But how can religion be all in all in a man’s belief, if he 
be cut off from it during the greater portion of the formative 
and impressionable period of his life? The exclusion of religion 
from the school, therefore, means the exclusion of religion from 
human life as far as the schools can effect it. Hence, it means 
a similar exclusion of morality. 

As to the assertion, that it is impossible to teach religion in 
the schools of a people of various beliefs, without making that 
school a hotbed of religious controversy, it is refuted by the ex- 
ample of England, of Germany and of Canada. 

Not only is moral education rendered fairly impossible by this 
exclusion of religion from the classroom; a grievous wound is 
inflicted upon intellectual education. Religion, itself, is a science. 
Nay, considered with regard to the certainty with which it 
establishes its conclusions, its subject matter or its object, it is 
the first of sciences. Any scheme of education, which neglects 
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religion, is, therefore, unscientific. Besides, the science of relig- 
ion is intimately connected with every other science. “Admit a 
God,” says Cardinal Newman, “and you introduce among the 
subjects of your knowledge a fact encompassing, closing in upon, 
absorbing, every other fact conceivable. 

“How can we investigate any part of any order of knowledge 
and stop short of that which enters into every order. All true 
principles run over with it; all phenomena converge to it; it is 
truly the first and the last. In word, indeed, and in idea, it is 
easy enough to divide knowledge into human and divine, secular 
and religious, and to lay down that we will address ourselves to 
the one, without interfering with the other, but it is impossible 
infact. * * * You will soon break up into fragments the 
whole circle of secular knowledge, if you begin the mutilation 
with divine.” To make application of these words of Cardinal 
Newman to the teaching of history in any non-religious school— 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, is the Supreme Personality in history, 
and the central fact of civilization. Yet, because His existence 
is charged with a religious significance, the theme, forsooth, of 
religious controversy, it can be hardly glanced at. The other 
facts, springing out of that fact, must, as a consequence, be sim- 
ilarly obscured, while facts of infinitesimal importance in com- 
parison, become the main object of historical inquiry, and the 
leading theme of historical disquisition. 

These animadversions, however, are met with the rejoinder, 
that the State wills this system of education. The State has the 
last word in this matter, it is said, not only de facto, but de jure. 
Education, it is urged, is a mighty factor in the temporal welfare 
which it is the aim of the State to promote. Moreover, the State 
is a sovereign entity, a perfect society, and she has the right to 
employ the means she deems best adapted to realize her aim. 
Hence, it is concluded she has the right to prescribe the kind 
and degree of education. 

This doctrine of State supremacy is, it is well known, boldly 
proclaimed in Europe and ruthlessly carried out. It is equally 
well known that this doctrine is not without adherents in our 
own country, where, indeed, in our system of compulsory sup- 
port of non-religious schools, a by no means inconsiderable ap- 
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proach has been made towards this system of State control with 
its corollary, the suppression of every system of education in 
which it is called in question. 

As to the reason alleged for this State control of education, a 
very simple reflection reveals its utter fallacy. There are many 
things which, if let to follow the law of nature, tend to the gen- 
eral welfare, but which, if interfered with by the State, tend to 
the general demoralization, and defeat, indeed, the very purpose 
of government. To hold otherwise, to affirm that everything 
that is connected with the general welfare should be taken in 
hand by the government, is to advocate paternalism. It is to 
advocate, therefore, the repression of that individual energy and 
enterprise which as experience eloquently proclaims, are the 
powerful, nay, the indispensable agencies in the promotion of 
temporal prosperity. Where the object connected with the tem- 
poral welfare is otherwise provided for, State interference may 
be, therefore, the greatest folly. But that interference becomes 
a wrong, when the object is bound up with rights that are an- 
terior to the State, and independent of its control. Indeed, it 
is in the protection of such rights that the State has the reason 
of its being. Now such a right, is the right of the parents to 
educate their child according to the dictates of their conscience. 

This right of the parent arises from procreation. The child, 
it is clear, has an inalienable right to realize the end for which 
God has given him existence, and to be placed in the way of at- 
taining to that end. This realization and direction are the work 
of education. The child, therefore, has an inalienable right to 
such an education. An indispensable duty must needs corre- 
spond to this inalienable right. The child, however, is unable of 
himself to realize this right. He must needs depend upon others 
who have, therefore, the indispensable duty of procuring for him 
this education. But these others are, assuredly, the parents, who 
are under God the authors of his existence. The mutual love of 
parents and child clearly marks out the parents as the God- 
chosen educators of their child. No other can vie with the par- 
ents in love for their child, or in solicitude for his welfare, and 
for no other has the child such affection as for his parents. To 
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none will he harken so readily, none will he follow so willingly, 
and so far. The parents, therefore, have the indispensable duty 
to educate their child according to the dictates of their con- 
science, and, as a consequence, the inalienable right not to be 
interfered with in the performance of their duty. To quofe the 
words of Leo XIII. to the Bavarian Bishops, December twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and seventy-eight: “In these duties 
assumed by the fact of the procreation of children, parents 
should know that just as many rights are inherent according to 
natural right, and that these rights are such that they may not in 
aught dispense with them, that no human power can detract 
aught from them since one cannot lawfully be absolved by man 
from a duty by which he is bound to God.” Any attempt of the 
State to exercise control over education when the parents are 
able and willing to perform their duty, is a violation of parental 
right. It is a violation of the right of the child to be educated 
according to the conscientious convictions of the parents. It is 
a violation of the law of God, a frustration of His unmistakable 
designation of the parents as the educators of their child. 

Education, indeed, is among the most sacred rights, which it is 
the object of the State to protect. Hence, the State has not only 
the right to compel unwilling parents to fulfill this, their God- 
given task; to do so is her duty. For the same reason, upon the 
State devolves the duty of assisting, to the extent of their need, 
parents unable to realize the right of a child to an education. 

The ample protection of a right, however, involves not only 
the defense of that right from unjust aggression, but help to- 
wards its realization. Accordingly, the State should provide 
those facilities and aids towards education, which individuals or 
families are unable to procure for themselves. 

Thus, libraries, museums, art galleries, observatories, scientific 
expeditions, are laudable objects of State activity. The imposi- 
tion of taxes for the erection and maintenance of schools when 
these are necessary or useful, and indeed any effort in behalf of 
education, when such effort contravenes no right, are undoubt- 
edly consistent with the mission of the State to protect the rights 
of her subjects and to promote the general welfare. 
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Time does not permit, nor does the occasion demand that we 
follow into all their applications the principles we have sketched 
in the light of the natural Jaw. Whoever wishes application of 
these principles for our time and country should consult the ad- 
mirable brochure of Rev. James J. Conway, S. J., entitled Re- 
spective Rights of Family, Church and State in regard to Educa- 
tion, and the writings of that staunch defender of parental 
right, the Honorable Zachary Montgomery of California, partic- 
ularly the seven propositions which, some years ago, he pro- 
posed to the Legislature of California as an amendment to the 
Constitution of that State. 

Did space permit, it would be a congenial task to show how 
what is here advanced for parental right in education is the 
teaching of Taparelli, of Costa-Rossetti, of Cathrein and of other 
great authorities on natural law, as it is also the teaching of 
Blackstone, of Chancellor Kent and of other great masters of 
jurisprudence. 

Revelation brings out in clearest light this principle of the nat- 
ural law. The right of the parents to educate their child is 
plainly deducible from the command: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” given by God in the Old Testament. In the New 
Testament we read of our Divine Savior, Jesus Christ, that He 
went down to Nazareth and was subject to Mary, His mother, 
and to Joseph, and He is not only the “Truth” and the “Life,” 
but the “Way.” In the Old Testament, God established marriage 
as a sacred institution, and in the New Testament, Christ, our 
Blessed Lord, raised it to the dignity of a sacrament. But 
whence this sacred character, this exalted dignity, if parents 
have not the inalienable right of educating the child according to 
the dictates of their conscience? 

The State, then, so far from having absolute power in the 
matter of education, must respect the rights of the parents. But 
it is equally clear that, in the same matter, it must respect the 
rights of the Church of Jesus Christ.. These rights flow from 
the very nature of the Church. She is set up by our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, as an organization to continue His work forever 
by teaching men, with divine certainty, the truths of revelation, 
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and by directing men, with divine authority, unto the attainment 
of salvation. The Church has, therefore, the right to all the 
means necessary to that end. But a necessary means to this end 
is the right to give a religious education to all her children. A 
religious education means not only instruction in the truths of 
revelation, but exercise in the practice of devotion and frequen- 
tation of the sacraments. It means the exclusion of false teach- 
ing, and of demoralizing influences in every stage of that educa- 
tion—-in the most elementary as well as in the most advanced; 
but particularly, as being the more formative period of life, in 
the most elementary stage. 

The Church, then, has the right to conduct schools of her own. 
For the same purpose she has the right to enter schools not her 
own, but where her children are—to impart to them a religious 
education, and to see that there be nothing connected with the 
school prejudicial to faith or morals. 

It would be interesting, indeed, to show how the Church has 
exercised this right of education from the beginning, and how 
she has, through her ministry of education, lifted mankind from 
pagan degradation and ignorance and has wrought whatever is 
of worth in our civilization. It would be interesting, too, if not 
so edifying, to trace the history of State control of education. 
That control had an origin consistent with the violation of right 
that it involves, and has had a history consistent with its origin. 
In our modern era it originated in the lapse of education, follow- 
ing the confiscation of Church property in the 16th century ; and 
wherever it has had play, it can be tracked by a decadence of 
morals, by the spread of irreligion, by the growth of errors of 
every kind, and by the loosening of the props of social order. 
To enter into this question, however, would require a separate 
paper, nor is it necessary to our purpose. We have taken but a 
glance into the right of the parents in regard to education and 
into the rights of the Church, but that glance shows the utter 
untenableness of State control in education. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joon A. Ditton, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Diocese of 
Newark: The paper that has just been read, is, as far as its purpose 
goes, excellent in every way. Every Catholic educator will agree with 
Dr. Condon in his contention, that the moral element is sadly lacking 
in the modern public schools—in fact in almost every system of educa- 
tion outside the Catholic Church. But surely not in our parochial schools. 
Their very existence, up and down the land, is at once a protest against 
what is outside, and a sign of an effort in our own ranks to give the 
moral element an essential, if not the leading place in our curriculum. 
It may be, however, that one may find errors in teaching that morality, 
on the inculcation of which we stake our very existence. 

How, we may ask, are such errors possible, or likely to creep into 
our system? We admit that our schools are a protest against this 
modern error. We proclaim, we hold fast to the idea, that they are sepa- 
rate and independent; that they are built on a foundation incompatible 
with other systems, and yet, in spite of all that, is it not only too true 
that we are casting half admiring glances at these institutions, and 
looking to them for methods, for subjects, for books, for authors—in 
a word, fashioning our curriculum in imitation of theirs? “Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri.’ While it is well to take what is good from the schools 
outside, and to which we are fundamentally opposed, it may be a grave 
error to ape them more or less blindly—to take out of their system the 
good mixed with the evil; to pluck up and transplant the tares with the 
wheat. I think there are ways in which this modern error may intro- 
duce itself subtly into our system. The danger is the more subtle for 
the reason that it does not easily lend itself to figures—to the statisti- 
cian’s point of view. 

What is called atmosphere is hard to define, yet most of us would 
agree that, when the atmosphere of Catholicism is in question, it is of 
vastly more importance than scientific precision in historical statement, 
or specific knowledge of this or that position in Catholic teaching. What 
I should like to call attention to is this, that it is this atmosphere which 
is threatened—the Catholic atmosphere. 


Let me point out briefly and more concretely what I meat. Our 
parochial schools are essentially and preeminently grounded on religion; 
and we teach this religion explicitly by the medium of our catecheticai 
course. I hold that the error brought out so lucidly by Dr. Condon, may, 
unless we are on our guard, filter in and undermine our own position— 
and this in two ways. First, by causing us to scamp, to neglect, to 
curtail, to hurry slipshod over the course of religious instructior. 
Secondly, there is a danger of this error warping our course. 


First, I say, that it may bring about neglect in our course of religious 
instruction. In some, yes, in many of our schools we submit our papers 
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to the examination of boards that swear by a non-religious schooling; 
religion is eliminated entirely from the branches of study submitted. 
Is it not human nature to devote our labor, our care, our energy to train 
our children with an eye fixed chiefly on that examination? Will they 
not, in their desire to make a creditable showing, be forced to neglect 
that which is fundamental in our schools, namely, the religious training? 
A high mark in the examination spells success both to pupil and to 
teacher. Is it human nature, I ask, to devote time and care to that 
which has no bearing on that examination? Religious instruction is 
such a thing; it has no bearing on the examination; and, consequently, 
from the very nature of the case, it is going to be neglected. 

I said, in the second’ place, that this modern error was likely, if we 
were not on our guard, to warp our course of religious training. 


This is too:wide a subject for me to discuss at length. To be brief, in 
trying to take what is best from outside systems of studies, we may, 
even with the best intention, overlook the nevertheless striking truth, 
that their best is based on a non-religious foundation; opposed, there- 
fore, to our own. We select this author or that, because it is down on 
their schedule, and, only too frequently, there will be found an element 
that is opposed to that for which we stand. To illustrate: Take litera- 
ture, the authors are non-Catholic, and many of them inculcate principles 
that might prove detrimental, if not fatal, to the faith and morals of our 
children. “English classical literature,” said Cardinal Newman, “is not 
Catholic,” and there is the danger. In the discussion of Dr. Burns’ Report 
on Secondary Education, it was stated that we must have an ideal; but 
surely that ideal for us is not found in a system outside the Church. 
It is not meant that we must isolate ourselves from other systems, 
but we must be on our guard lest 


“Seen too oft, familiar with the face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


We must make other systems recognize our work, our curriculum, our 
examinations, and thus, as His Grace, the Archbishop of Chicago, ex- 
pressed it yesterday, “work out our own destiny.” 


Rev. Joun B. O’Leary, Superintendent of Parish Schools of the Diocese 
of Galveston: In Dr. Condon’s learned paper he uses the words “true 
education.” He clearly points out that education means the gradual 
symmetrical unfolding of the powers of the mind. The common mistake 
nowadays is to confound instruction with education. A boy may be well 
instructed, and yet deficiently educated. That brings us to the question, 
what is the end of education? Is it a certain amount of learning? By 
no means. It is the symmetrical unfolding of the whole man. The 
fitting for Heaven without the unfitting for earth. Train the body and 
neglect the mind, and you have the athlete, perhaps the bully. Develop the 
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mind to the neglect of the moral nature, and the result is the shrewd 
man of the world, conscienceless. Neglect the mind and the body, and 
develop the moral nature, and you have the fanatic. Develop all together 
harmoniously, and you have the noblest work of God. 

True education will not sharpen the wits and neglect the heart, de- 
velop the body and neglect the mind. It will always place in one scale 
erudition, in the other, that which is so much needed nowadays, God- 
given experience. 

“Thou shalt and thou shalt not”, states the Doctor, “is written in every 
human heart, pointing out to us that all true education must be founded 
and rock-bound grounded on the immortal ethics of Sinai, the Ten 
Commandments.” Rectitude and not expediency must be our motto. We 
need to be intellectual, but we need far more to be chaste, honest and 
charitable. “Fear God, and keep His commandments,” says the Sage, 
“is the whole man.” 

As to moral training, which means religious training, in theory 
little need be said. The keenest intellects from the days of Washing- 
ton to the present time are fully in accord with our view. Washington 
said, “Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail to the exclusion of religious principles.” 

What we should do, I believe, is not so much to criticise the State 
schools, but to improve our own. They are doing a great work. Nothing 
but praise for what they teach, regret for what they cannot teach, re- 
ligion. It must not be Catholic, Jewish or Protestant. Liberty of con- 
science is at stake. I am fully convinced that if it were possible, our 
statesmen would have religion taught our boys and girls every day. 
They employ chaplains in the legislature, army and prisons. What 
should be emphasized by us to our own is the great necessity of send- 
ing the little ones to us. Point out to them that the Church has been 
the great educator through centuries, the genuine, not the counterfeit 
school, of art, music, poetry, eloquence, architecture, etc. In just 
one word, put into practice what the best minds of this land have held, 
and intensively hold to-day in theory, daily religious instruction, along 
with thorough training in the essential secular branches, and with the 
army of men and women who have consecrated themselves to this noble 
work, we need have no fear of the future. Our youth will be well 
prepared for citizenship here, prepared for eternal citizenship. The out- 
look is promising. Let us pursue our God-given course unobtrusively, 
yet uncompromisingly. 





RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION OF PUPILS IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


REV. PATRICK J. MC CORMICK, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The zealous worker in the educational field welcomes every 
genuine test of efficiency which can be applied to our schools 
and school systems. He knows how inadequate and unsuitable 
are some of the standards by which success or failure of the 
elementary schools is often measured. While in a given case, 
through deference to established criteria of judgment, he may 
refer to such indications of efficiency as excellent equipment, 
superior quality of instruction and success of the graduates, he 
realizes that these points do not give complete assurance of the 
success of the school. He is inclined to feel that the test implied 
by their enumeration is more appropriate to a higher and more 
specialized form of education such as the college or university. 

The elementary school with its definite aim to provide instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of learning should be primarily tested, it 
would seem, as to how well or ill it fulfills its mission to educate 
the majority of the children it receives. Apart from such im- 
portant questions as the quality of the instruction given in the 
school, the character of its administration and the success of 
those who have completed the course, this significant item re- 
mains to be accounted for, viz., what percentage of the pupils 
have received the full benefit of the school. Or perhaps the 
question may be stated more clearly in this way. If all other ele- 
ments for success are present in a given school or system such 
as are implied by superior equipment, administration and schol- 
arship, and only a small proportion of the pupils receive the full 
course, while the majority receive only one-half or two-thirds 
of it, the school is in that proportion failing in its mission to do 
its full duty to all. 

326 
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The study of the processes of retardation and elimination sets 
about to determine the efficiency of the school in this respect. It 
purposes to ascertain the number of those whom the elementary 
school has educated only in part, the reasons why these pupils 
have failed to enjoy the entire benefits of the course, and to pro- 
pose means for a more satisfactory fulfilment of the mission of 
the school—to give an elementary education to all the children. 
That interest in the study is widespread, and that the greatest 
importance is attached to it is evident from the number of pub- 
lications and treatises dealing with it, and from the attention 
commanded by it in the reports of the school superintendents 
and civil authorities throughout this country. In a bibliography 
courteously supplied by the National Bureau of Education at 
Washington for the preparation of this paper, are found, under 
the heading of “Backward and Retarded Children,” references to 
fifty-two treatises on various phases of the subject, and in an- 
other, under “Retardation and Elimination,” sixty-one treatises, 
all of which have been written within the last decade, since 1900. 

The results of this study have shown that, in this country 
particularly, the public schools are supplying an education not 
to all of the children they receive, but to about one-half of them, 
that while all are compelled by law to attend school and the course 
prescribed covers a period of eight years, the great majority of 
pupils attend for five or six years and do not complete the 
course. According to one student of the problem, Mr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, author of Laggards in Our Schools, ten per cent. of 
the children leave when thirteen years of age, forty per cent. 
when fourteen, fifty per cent. of the remainder when fifteen and 
fifty per cent. of that remainder when sixteen; or in speaking of 
them by grades, the general tendency in American school sys- 
tems is to keep all of the children for the fifth grade, to drop 
half by the eighth, and to carry one in ten to the high school. It 
is found that conditions vary greatly in different parts of the 
country, and that retardation and elimination are not known in 
certain localities to the same extent as in others. For instance 
in Quincy, Mass., for every ten beginners in the elementary 
school eight reached the eighth grade, whereas in Camden, N. J., 
for every ten beginners only two completed the eighth grade. 
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The various studies, however, have awakened the educational 
world to the existence of a most serious problem, and have been 
fruitful in encouraging further efforts looking towards its solu- 
tion. A. there are many important phases of this twofold sub- 
ject, any of which could profitably occupy our entire time, we 
shall here try to see, first, the application of the subject to our 
schools; second, the most potent factors working towards retar- 
dation and elimination, and finally the remedies suggested to 
overcome them. 

Every teacher is familiar with the dull, the backward, the de- 
fective, the retarded children, and anxious for suggestions to 
ameliorate their condition. So are all teachers, principals and 
pastors conscious of the great number of the eliminated, those 
who for one reason or other leave school before reaching the 
last grade. As one factor affects the other very perceptibly— 
the retarded being among the most ready to leave school—and 
as both are an index of the efficiency of our schools in giving an 
elementary education to our children, the causes producing them 
and the conditions aggravating them ought to be our first concern, 
that knowing them we may intelligently combat and overcome 
them. For obvious reasons we shall confine our attention to the 
elementary schools. 

The retarded we accept to include all those children who are 
behind their proper and normal grades. They may have begun 
school late, or have failed of promotion; at any rate, they are 
all over age for their grades, and when they reach the age of 
fourteen have not completed the entire course. Those who leave 
before finishing the course are the eliminated, and it would ap- 
pear from the data we possess for our Catholic school systems, 
that both classes of children are with us to an alarming extent. 

The statistics available for the study of this condition in our 
schools are very meagre. Comparatively few of the reports of 
the diocesan superintendents and school boards are made public, 
and these few are wanting in the most essential details for the 
study of this problem. We are not criticising the reports, for 
they are excellent in many and most respects, and are of the 
greatest utility to the dioceses concerned and the Catholic system 
generally, and we could scarcely expect that they would incor- 
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porate at this early stage in the study of a new problem the de- 
tails which are deemed necessary. They do, however, throw light 
on the situation, and although those at hand for the preparation 
of this paper were representative of the eastern portion of the 
country, perhaps they can be said to picture the general condition 
of our schools. 

To take one point alone on which some of the diocesan reports 
offer information, i. e., the distribution of children in the differ- 
ent grades of a diocesan system. We cannot tell from this either 
the number retarded, or the number eliminated, but we can de- 
rive some idea of the prevalence and extent of the two processes. 
In one diocese there are over 62,000 children enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools; 37,000, or over half of the entire enrollment 
are contained in the first grade. The decrease in number is very 
marked from the fourth to the fifth grade, almost half, and from 
the sixth to the seventh the falling off in numbers is one-half, as 
it is also from the seventh to the eighth grade. At the time these 
numbers were recorded there were ninety-two per cent. more 
children in the first than in the highest or eighth grade. 

In another diocese similar conditions obtain. Sixty-three per 
cent. of the entire number of children in the schools are in the 
first three grades, and the largest number for any grade is in the 
tirst. Those in the eighth grade are eight per cent. of the num- 
ber in the first grade. The falling off in numbers is most marked 
from the sixth to the seventh grade, the latter containing less than 
half as many as the former. The numbers, however, for the 
seventh and eighth grades are not so variant; there is a decrease, 
but not nearly as great as between the two previous grades. 
These statistics have been compared with those of two other 
dioceses which show practically the same characteristics in the 
distribution of children by grades. 

Of course it is expected that the greatest number of children 
will be recorded in grade one. That is the general condition in 
elementary school systems. We do not intend to infer by 
making these comparisons of figures that since the number of 
those in the higher grades is so much smaller than those in the 
lower, retardation or elimination has occurred in inverse pro- 
portion, or caused the thinning out. Owing to the increase 
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in population there are more in the first grade now than there 
were eight years ago when the older children entered, and the 
ranks of the latter could have been affected by death. And we 
know also that those in grade one are not all beginners, some 
have been in the grade previous to the present school year, for 
it is estimated that in no other grade is there such a large per- 
centage of repeaters. 

The figures, nevertheless, in addition to other items of informa- 
tion, indicate a condition of vital interest for the process of re- 
tardation. The swollen numbers in the primary grades may be 
partly caused by retardation but they certainly are in turn a 
means of promoting the evil. Indirectly they mean overcrowd- 
ing, according to the reports of our superintendents. Were they 
supplemented with details as to the ages of the pupils in the 
grades, the number of beginners each year, the calculation of 
the number of the retarded would not be difficult. The estima- 
tion of the number eliminated and the determining of their rela- 
tion to the whole number of pupils, would also be rendered pos- 
sible. From the present condition of the statistics it does not 
seem feasible to construct even the supposititious cases such as 
were used by Mr. Ayres and Dr. Thorndike in making their cal- 
culations for public schools. Some comfort may be had in the 
present unfortunate situation, however, and that is that while the 
supposititious case may be instructive, and may often approach 
the actual, de facto it shot far of the mark in regard to some city 
systems of schools. 

Mr. Frank P. Bachman, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the Educational Review, June, 1910, supplies 
the facts connected with these two processes for the schools of 
the city of Cleveland, and compares them with the calculations 
of Mr. Ayres and Dr. Thorndike for the same city. Mr. Bach- 
man says: “Both Dr. Thorndike and Mr. Ayres estimate the 
per cent. of retention or of elimination in any given system 
through using the number of probable beginners as the basis of 
determining the number that should be in any given grade and 
through finding what per cent. the membership of a given grade 
is of the number of probable beginners. To find the probable 
number of beginners in any system, Dr. Thorndike takes the av- 
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erage of the membership of the first three grades. To be sure 
he assumes to employ an elaborate system of correctives, yet the 
above is the essence of his method. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ayres finds the number of probable beginners in a given system 
by taking the ‘average of the generations of the ages seven to 
twelve in the school membership of the system.’ 

“If determined by Dr. Thorndike’s method, the number of 
beginners in the elementary schools of Cleveland for 1908-09 
would be 9,848; and if estimated by Mr. Ayres’ method, it would 
be 6,608; whereas, in fact, the number of beginners was 8,504. 
In this particular case it appears that Dr. Thorndike’s method 
gives 1,344 or 15.8 per cent. too many, while Mr. Ayres’ yields 
1,896 or 22.8 too few beginners. 

‘When the per cent. of retention in the eighth grade is deter- 
mined, in the case of Cleveland for 1908-09 in view of Dr. 
Thorndike’s method, it is 37.6 per cent., while Mr. Ayres’ 
method gives the per cent. remaining at 56; whereas taking the 
actual number of beginners as the basis of determining the de- 
gree of retention would indicate 5.9 per cent. greater holding 
power than the use of Dr. Thorndike’s method, and 12.5 per 
cent. less than Mr. Ayres’ method—difference in holding power 
not insignificant in judging of the efficiency of a school system.” 

Mr. Bachman also shows that in regard to the number of re- 
tarded there is a great variance between fact and theory, the 
number of those repeating being 14.5 per cent. of total registra- 
tion as eontrasted with 20.2 per cent. estimated by Mr. Ayres. 

In offering this contrast between fact and theory it may be 
well to note that had not the theorists furnished us with their 
calculations the masters of facts might not have been stirred to 
action. The so-called theorists served a good purpose in opening 
the new field and commanding study of these problems. Since 
it is easy to ascertain the exact number of beginners in any sys- 
tem, the number of retarded and the number of eliminated, 
we may repeat with the writer quoted above, “it ought not to 
be long before there would be no need of a theoretical method 
of determination.” 

The study of this aspect of the problem, i. e., the extent of 
retardation and elimination in our Catholic schools should be 
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one of our earliest and most productive tasks. It would most log- 
ically be assigned to the community inspectors and local princi- 
pals for the schools under their care, and not to the superintend- 
ents of the great diocesan systems, although the direction and 
encouragement of the latter would be required. Knowledge of 
the extent in various localities and in the schools of different 
communities would furnish the finest material for the calculations 
of the superintendent, and from the studies of the latter a basis 
would be established for calculation on a larger scale. The means 
would then be at hand for making a comparative study in Cath- 
olic and public school systems. Until such data is supplied for 
separate and distinct localities nothing more, it appears to us, 
can be done than approach the question by means of hypotheses 
and supposititious cases. 

The factors working towards retardation and elimination are, 
however, very much the same in all our schools, and if the evil 
consequences are to be averted their causes must be recognized, 
and if possible, removed. The responsibility entailed rests upon 
all engaged in school work, upon superintendents, inspectors, 
principals and teachers. It calls for such efficient school man- 
agement that shall not lose sight of any child, that shall study 
and record his progress from the time he enters school until he 
leaves, for this is a problem with immediate and serious effects 
both for the child and for the school. For the child retardation 
often means the beginning of his dislike for school, the decline of 
interest in his work, the loss of confidence in his mental powers, 
the preference for other occupations, and the desire to leave; for 
the school, retardation means the crowded classes, the problem 
of the repeaters, the thinning of ranks in the higher grades; and 
most important of all for the Catholic child and the Catholic 
school, the prevalence of these two processes means that only a 
portion of that Christian training, intellectual, moral and _ re- 
ligious, which in our elementary schools is the least we desire to 
give, can be imparted. In other words, for us the question of 
retardation and of elimination has an added significance in af- 
fecting the efficiency of the most important auxiliary of the 
Church in her conquest of souls. 
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The factors causing retardation and elimination we have said 
are much the same everywhere, but as all schools and localities 
have their own peculiar problems, so particular circumstances 
will arise to affect this question which will demand special study 
and treatment. Our immediate occupation, then, must be to 
study and investigate in the various parts of our country and in 
different systems of schools, why children fail, why they are 
dull and why they leave school. These facts when obtained will 
be assuredly of the highest directive value, and may perhaps de- 
termine a method of procedure in treating the problem not yet 
contemplated by the present students. 

“When we seek to analyze the causes which are responsible for 
the conditions which have been discussed,” says Mr. Ayres, “we 
find the field a difficult one. There is no one cause for retarda- 
tion nor can we say that any one cause is preponderant. Late 
entrance is a potent factor, irregular attendance is another. In 
both cases time lost through illness plays an important part. 
Certain physical defects are responsible for a part of the back- 
wardness. On the basis of the investigation conducted in New 
York we can say that in general children suffering from physical 
defects which are recorded in that city by the school physicians 
make nearly nine per cent. slower progress than do the children 
who are found on examination to have no defects. Children 
having some sort of defects, adenoids for instance, are retarded 
still more.” 

For Catholic schools most of the above can be repeated, ex- 
cepting perhaps the item of late entrance. We have not the same 
difficulty in obtaining children at an early age. In fact very 
often the age for admission in our schools prevents some who 
desire to register even earlier. Another factor, which has not 
been found a potent cause of retardation in some public schools, 
although alleged as such in others, and in ours, is the number of 
foreign children. On this point, Mr. Ayres informs us as the 
result of investigation in New York: “It has been conclusively 
shown that ignorance of the English language is a handicap that 
is quickly and easily overcome, and has little influence on re- 
tardation.” 
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In our enquiries as to the causes of retardation in Catholic 
schools, this was one of the most commonly reported. These 
children were found hard to grade. Many of them had begun 
their education in foreign schools and entered ours at the age of 
ten or twelve. The great error which accounts for the number 
of retarded in this class is placing the newcomers in grades 
lower than those in which they normally belong, merely on ac- 
count of their ignorance of English. The recommendations, and 
the actual experience of those who have been most successful 
with them, direct that they be given the benefit of special in- 
struction in English without neglect of their other studies, and 
not that they be placed with much younger children in the lower 
grades, where with the beginnings of the study of English they 
must repeat the rudiments they had elsewhere learned. 

The customary systems of promotions are, furthermore, fruit- 
ful sources of retardation and elimination. Failure means rep- 
etition and frequent repetition tends to swell the number of 
the eliminated. Since we know what is the extent of failure in 
the public schools—one-sixth of all the children, according to 
some estimates—and see that in ours in different schools and 
classes it is as much as one-sixth or one-eighth, and are at a loss 
to know whether it be caused by an overcrowded curriculum, by 
lack of attention to the backward, by the method of grading, we 
ought to be most attentive to the movements in progress for the 
revision of the courses of study and system of promotion, so as to 
adjust the elementary education to the needs of the average and 
normal child. In the situation at present it is generally admitted 
that there is too much rigidity, and too strong an effort to make 
the child suit the system, rather than the system suit the child. 

Alarmed at the number of non-promotions in New York City, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research recently undertook an inves- 
tigation of the question, and consulted some seventy-six educa- 
tors of the country as to their views and experience in the mat- 
ter. As the result of this cooperative study it was concluded 
“that the one and only solution of the problem of retardation is 
individual attention—not individual instruction in the general 
sense of the term, -but a study by the teacher of each child’s de- 
ficiencies and their causes, the elimination of these causes, and 
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perhaps irregular individual promotions, in addition to the stated 
reguiar promotions.” 

As an evidence of the importance attached to the question of 
promotions we may add that forty-six out of the seventy-six 
superintendents consulted signified their intention to discuss it in 
their next report. Almost all have departed from the older 
systems of promotion, and employ various methods to prevent 
retardation and failure of promotion. “Of the seventy-six edu- 
cators sixty-six require that special attention be given to the 
pupils in danger of failing, fourteen have special ‘catch-up’ 
classes, and ten have vacation school classes for non-promoted 
children.” In reference to the efficiency of the vacation schooi 
the superintendent of Rutland, Vt., is quoted as saying that 
ninety per cent. of the school children who attend four weeks of 
vacation school are promoted, and about ninety per cent. of 
those thus promoted make good in the advanced grade the fol- 
lowing year. In this way it was said, very few pupils in the fifth 
grade and above, really failed in doing one year’s work. 

It is noteworthy that forty-five of the educators expect the 
principal to see each pupil before marking him for non-promo- 
tion. Thirty-two expect the principal to require written expla- 
nation by the teacher as to each child before it may be held back. 
Thirty report that the written explanation gives the name of 
each child and the cause or causes of his non-promotion. 

We should agree most eagerly with these regulations in regard 
to the office and duties of the principal in supervising all promo- 
tions, maintaining the standards established by his school and 
preventing the grave consequences which come from repeated 
failures. With him would also rest the duty of recording the 
school history of the child, and averting in each case the possi- 
bility of leaving school before the course has been completed. 
The teacher, we judge, can also show his best influence here. 
Not waiting until the last year of school life to develop it, he 
should by his constant association with the child seek to fasten 
upon him the power of the school and school surroundings, so 
that he will regret to leave—regret to part with the good things 
and noble teachers he has learned to respect and to love, and 
whose sympathy he has understood. Some one has said that the 
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highest qualification of the teacher is sympathy—sympathy with 
the child’s wants and needs, knowing them and administering 
unto them. On this standard could any teacher hope to be better 
qualified than the Catholic and especially the religious, whose 
life is dedicated to the service of others, with whom sympathy is 
impossible without love, and with whom service is incomplete 
without sacrifice? 

And what school should be more attractive than ours, or take 
firmer hold on the affections of the child! An integral part of 
a great teaching institution, its best lessons are associated with 
the deepest things in child life and nature, and its rudest tasks 
are blessed and made holy by the approval of the Master whose 
infinite love embraces first the innocent and the young. With 
efficient teachers, and tt is our sacred duty to have none but 
them, the Catholic school should be the children’s paradise, the 
“Paradisetto,” as an ancient Catholic school was called, or the 
“Casa Jocosa,” like a famous Italian school of the Renaissance, 
where the brightest years of life were not darkened by dull or 
uninteresting tasks, but made brighter and happier in a whole- 
some Catholic environment. With its noble traditions for free 
elementary education which go back to early apostolic times, 
to the parish school of Edessa, where in the second century the 
priest Protegenes taught little children the elements of learning 
and Christian Doctrine, our Catholic school of to-day ought to 
be in this, as in any other question affecting the efficiency of the 


common schools, the first to profit by every worthy effort for ad- 


vancement. 
DISCUSSION 


Rey. A. V. Garruorrrner, Superintendent of Diocesan Schools, Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis: Prominent educators of our country who have 
made a close study of the problem of retardation, accept the following 
ages as “normal” for the eight grades: First grade, 6-8 years; second, 
7-9; third, 8-10; fourth, 9-11; fifth, 10-12; sixth, 11-18; seventh, 12-14; 
eighth, 138-15. A child over eight years old in the first grade; over nine 
in the second; over ten in the third; over eleven in the fourth; over 
twelve in the fifth; over thirteen in the sixth; over fourteen in the 
seventh; over fifteen in the eighth is a “retarded” pupil. 

Recent investigations have conclusively shown that retardation varies 
in different localities and even in different schools. In some public 
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school systems one-fourth to one-half of the children in the elementary 
grades are retarded. In the city of St. Louis forty-six per cent. were 
retarded last year. “On the average,” says Ayres, “thirty-three per cent. 
of all the pupils in the public schools are retarded.” (Laggards, p. 3.) 
We have reason to believe that conditions are no better in our parochial 
schools. 

Ever since the problem of retardation has been understood, strenuous 
efforts have been made to combat the evil and to minimize it. Happily, 
marked success has been achieved. 

It is of paramount importance, however, to know the causes effecting 
retardation. A correct diagnosis of the evil will suggest the specific 
remedies. Since the causes of retardation were treated in a general way 
in Father McCormick’s paper, I will undertake to enter into a more 
detailed account. 

CAUSES OF RETARDATION 

1. Late lintrance. By law our children are obliged to attend school 
at the age of six or seven years. Many do not, however, attend at that 
age. In New York City, where retardation receives much attention, 
twenty-four per cent. of the children who entered the first grade last 
year were above the compulsory age. Children who enter late, finish 
late. In many cases they do not complete the eight grades at all. Thus 
retardation is closely allied with elimination. 

2. Irregular Attendance. Ayres claims that less than three-fourths 
of the children in the public schools attend school as much as three- 
fourths of the year. (Laggards, p. 140.) In St. Louis over one-third 
of the children last year attended less than three-fourths of the year. 
Irregular attendance is due to: 

a. Parents. They keep their children at home for any and no reason. 
The child has to run errands; it must “mind the baby”; it must go visit- 
ing; it may stay at home on account of any imaginary ailment. Oft- 
times the parents’ own ignorance will account for their neglect and in- 
difference. 

b. Teachers. Even teachers are found recreant to their duty in point 
of attendance. They keep no records of their pupils’ attendance. They 
make their report to suit their own fancy. Any excuse for non-attendance 
passes. The absentees, truants, maybe, are not followed up; their absence 
is not reported to the attendance officers. 

c. Civil Authorities. We have compulsory attendance laws in most 
of our States, but they are not rigidly, nor consistently enforced. There 
is a lack of attendance officers in many cities. The child is not com- 
pelled to enter school at the required age, nor to attend school to the 
end of the compulsory period. Exceptions are too easily and too 
frequently granted. 

d. Pupils. The pupil is sometimes prevented from attending school 
regularly on account of real sickness. In some cases the attendance is 
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very irregular by reason of physical weakness, nervousness and other 
constitutional ailments. Defective children are, likewise, quite irregular 
in attendance. Quarantine regulations keep the children of certain 
localities from school for days and weeks. The ever growing hankering 
after pleasures, largely fomented by our ubiquitous nickelodeons, brings 
on a distaste for school and thus causes irregularity. Late hours, too 
much play, unfit the child for earnest work and tempt it to stay at home 
The irregular pupil easily becomes the habitual truant. 

e. Economic Conditions. The poverty of their parents makes it 
necessary at times for children to work, instead of attending school. 
Lack of proper clothing, due to abject poverty, is a legitimate excuse 
for not attending school. 

f. Climatic Conditions. In extensive school districts, excessive heat 
or cold will cause absence from school. 

3. Physical Defects. It is generally conceded that defective children 
do not progress as regularly as normal children. Whilst it is true that 
there are fewer defects among retarded children as compared with the 
normal, because most defects are diminished by age, it is an undeniable 
fact that most of the retarded children are defective, and retarded on 
that account. However, physical defects when regarded as a cause of 
retardation, are easily overestimated. “It has not been demonstrated 
that if you cut out a child’s tonsils, fit him with a pair of eyeglasses, and 


clear him of adenoids, the school term will be cut in half.” Ayres rightly 
says: “The old-fashioned virtues of industry, application and regularity 
still hold sway, and among the reasons for poor scholarship (retarda- 
tion) are still to be found such old standbys as late age upon starting, 
absence, laziness and stupidity.” (Laggards, p. 131.) 


4. Deficient School Administration. Our courses of study are un- 
suitable. They are admirably fitted to the exceptionally bright children, 
but not to the average child, much less to the backward pupil. The 
average progress of the children in the public schools is at the rate of 
eight grades in ten years. Our courses of study embrace even more 
than those of the public schools. We have such studies as catechism, 
Bible History, Church History, and in bi-lingual schools, a foreign 
language, which makes me believe that the average child in our system 
fares no better than the average public school pupil. 

Furthermore, our courses of study do not coincide with our compulsory 
attendance laws, or vice versa. The child who enters school when he 
must, and leaves when he may, cannot complete the grades. “It is a 
curious anomaly,” says Ayres, “that we commonly have school courses 
eight or nine years in length and compel attendance for six years only.” 
(Laggards, p. 7.) The child is, therefore, expected to do in six years, 
what the average child cannot accomplish in less than ten years. This 
accounts for both retardation and elimination. 
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Again, our courses of study are better fitted to the girls than to the 
boys. It is estimated that retardation on account of slow progress is 
thirteen per cent. greater among boys than among girls. 

Our courses are not adapted to the nature of the child. This is, 
indeed, a severe indictment. Ours is verily a Procrustean system. This 
applies also to the public schools. We have the same number of grades 
for all the children, the same number of studies, the same period of time 
to devote to them, the same requirements for promotion, as if we were 
unaware of the indisputable fact that all children are not uniformly 
constituted. 


The conventional system of grading makes no distinction between 
the talented and the untalented, the specially gifted and the poorly en- 
dowed, the well fed and the poorly fed, the well trained and the ill 
trained, the regular and the irregular, the over-age and the under-age 
child. (cf. Straubenmueller, in the 12th Report of the Supt. of Public 
Schools, New York.) 


Our school courses are overcrowded. New subjects and new subject 
matter are added from year to year. Our children are getting more 
books and larger books than their predecessors had. They have not 
only more history and geography to learn, but, particularly in our public 
schools, several new appendages, such as physical culture, domestic 
science, manual training have been foisted upon them. And, unfortu- 
nately, we are aping the public schools. All this is done at the expense 


of thoroughness, which, doubtless, causes retardation in the essential 
branches. 


Besides, there is a great loss of time in our schools. In general, very 
few children pass through school without losing one or more terms, 
due to various causes already assigned. Much time is lost by the trans- 
fer of children from school to school, caused by the nomadic habits of 
some parents. There is delay in entering the new school; time is lost 
in adapting oneself to new methods and new environments. 

Lack of discipline, lack of methods, ‘faulty methods, entail a great loss 
of time. Too much time is devoted to singing and music in some schools. 
Children receive music lessons and even practice during school hours. 
And music pupils are not always the brightest children in the class. In 
large parishes marriages and funerals at an unseasonable hour make 
dreadful inroads on the teachers’ and pupils’ time. Some over-zealous 
priests devote entirely too many school hours to catechetical instructions 
and devotional exercises. The hobgoblin, known as “school entertainment,” 
devours many valuable school hours for the rehearsal of much irrelevant 
matter, which is of little benefit to either child or teacher. In our own 
schools, we have not only as many holidays as the public schools, but 
in addition thereto, we have a considerable number of holydays, plus the 
local parish holidays, such as superiors’ saints’ days, picnic days, etc. Who 
will deny that this enormous loss of time is a contributory cause of 
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retardation, at least among the weaker pupils who cannot afford to lose 
any time? 

Overcrowded classes are also a cause of retardation. They make it 
quite impossible to give individual attention when it is needed. And, 
unfortunately, we find overcrowding very frequently where most indi- 
vidual attention is required, namely, in the lower grades. In conse- 
quence, retardation begins to an alarming extent in the first stages of 
the child’s education. 

In some schools there is a tendency to put the least efficient teachers 
in charge of the lower grades. The tyro, the novice, on the one hand, 
and the superannuated, supernumerary teacher on the other, are con- 
sidered sufficiently competent to teach the beginners. This is a most 
serious blunder, and a prolific source of retardation in the following 
grades. 

Too much attention is given to the bright children of the class. Again, 
the girls being more attentive, more tractable, more docile, perhaps, 
receive the greater attention. This will account for the greater pet- 
centage of retardation among the boys, which has been mentioned. 

Our system of promotion is also largely responsible for retardation. 
Clitildren are sometimes held back on account of deficiency in non- 
essential branches. There is not enough effort made to help the laggard. 
Just a little more attention, a little coaching, might have fitted the 
backward pupil for promotion. Oftentimes teachers are too arbitrary 
in deciding who should not be promoted. Promotions are not made 
frequently enough. Yearly promotions may be tantamount to a setback 
of a whole year. 

5. Last, but not least, a woeful lack of understanding of the momentous 
problem of retardation helps to aggravate the evil. 

Having mentioned some of the causes of retardation, it will now 
be in place to name several remedies. However, a thorough knowledge of 
the causes will readily suggest the remedies. 


REMEDIES 


1. We must make every possible effort to reach the children at an earlier 
age. We ought to have kindergartens in our large city schools. Experi- 
ence has proven that the children can be reached earlier through them, 
and, furthermore, that children who have had a preliminary training in 
the kindergarten, progress more rapidly in the lower grades. The public 
school kindergartens wean many children away from us. When children 
have once begun their school career in the public schools, they are in 
great danger of being estranged from us. 

2. We must insist more vigorously on regular attendance. We must 
enlist the earnest cooperation of parents and guardians. They need to be 
instructed on the importance and necessity of education. 

The teachers must be more solicitous about absentees. They must 
follow them up immediately. The records must be kept most religiously. 
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Excuses for non-attendance should not be accepted too readily. In some 
cases it will be necessary to call into requisition the attendance officers. 

Provision should be made for poor families, in order to -enable them 
to send their children to school regularly. 

3. Our school courses have to be revised so as to enable the average 
child to complete the grades. This may be accomplished by instituting 
a different grading system. In New York City the introduction of the 
German system has been advocated. Therein provision is made for 
three classes of children: (a) the normal, (b) the backward, and (c) 
the defective children. 

Our school courses should be adapted to the amount of time at the 
teachers’ and the pupils’ disposal. “More work means either more time 
in which to do the work, or a curtailment in subjects and subject mat- 
ter, or a reorganization of the conventional grading system.” (Strauben- 
mueller, 1. c.) The better policy would be to reduce the work, confining 
the curriculum to the most essential branches. 

Greater economy in the use of time is necessary. There should be 
fewer holidays. Home study should be encouraged and enjoined. Music 
lessons and practice during school time should be abolished. Rehearsals 
in singing should be kept within reasonable bounds. Entertainments 
are a necessary evil and deserve to be treated accordingly. 

Transfer pupils should be carefully looked after. Transfer cards are 
serviceable in showing the pupils’ standing. 

Overcrowding, especially in the lower grades, should be avoided. 
In many schools we are, of course, handicapped by reason of lack of 
room, and a lamentable dearth of teachers. 

The most efficient teachers are to be placed in charge of the lower 
grades. More individual attention must be given to the backward pupil. 
The boys being more prone to retardation should receive special care. 

There should be a uniform system of promotion. Our children should 
be promoted if at all possible. Deficiency in non-essential branches 
should not keep them back. The teachers should be shorn of their arbi- 
trary powers in determining non-promotion. Promotion should be made 
at least twice a year. A few additional hours after school or on Satur- 
days, will help the backward pupil to keep in line. Vacation schools have 
been introduced in many of our cities to help on the laggards. In St. Louis 
2,000 children have this year applied for admission into the public vacation 
schools to make up for their deficiency. 

Records should be kept. We must know the number of beginners 
each year to be able to compute the number of retarded children in each 
grade and the percentage of survivors in the final grade. Our superin- 
tendents and supervisors ought to be regularly supplied with data deal- 
ing with the age distribution in the different grades; the average monthly 
enrollment and average daily attendance; the number of children in each 
grade who failed of promotion, giving reasons why they failed; an 
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account of why and in what grades pupils are retarded. The first 
requisite for a cure, is the proper diagnosis of the ailment. 


Bro. Geo. L. Exsert, S. M., Dayton, O.: You all undoubtedly agree with 
me that Rev. Patrick J. McCormick has given us an excellent paper on 
“Retardation and Elimination of Pupils in Our Schools.” He has set us 
a-thinking. 

The history of education in this country, for the past decade of years, 
has been concerned chiefly, with the settlement of several questions. The 
“enrichment” of the courses of study in view of a wider and a more 
all-round elementary training of the child than that embraced by the 
three R’s, held too predominant a sway in our school curriculum. The 
reaction from the frittering of energies upon too many things was 
inevitable, and quite naturally “enrichment” was succeeded by “elimina- 
tion.” 

Rev. Father McCormick has well defined the terms “retardation and 
elimination” and has left it to us to look for a remedy of these evils; 
but the remedy for any evil, as the Rev. Superintendent of Schools of the 
archdiocese of New York, well says in his report, can best be suggested 
and wisely applied only after a discovery and study of its causes. 

The evils that confront us at present are by no means new ones; they 
have always existed, but it is only within the past decade of years that 
there seems to have been a concerted study of them and of the remedies 
for their cure. 

Some of the very many causes thus far discovered or assigned for the 
evil of retardation are the following: late entrance into school; 
irregular attendance due to many causes; truancy; overcrowding in the 
grades; frequent transfer from school to school; illness; physical defects; 
inherited dullness; lack of attention and industry; poor home environ- 
ment; overexacting methods of promotion, and sometimes an over- 
crowded curriculum. : 

A certain proportion of these causes is undoubtedly blamable, and can, 
and should be overcome by closer and stronger supervision, by reducing 
irregularities of attendance by a more rigid enforcement of the compulsory 
law, by greater improvement in methods of teaching, by the elimination 
of teachers who cannot improve, by the use of the best text-books ob- 
tainable, and by provision if possible for the special teaching of those 
pupils who are mentally deficient. It will be impossible, however, for me 
to discuss more than a few of the evils that are rightly classed under 
the head of retardation. 

Pupils of normal capacity and attendance go through their grades on 
time; and there should be no record even of pupils of irregular attendance 
staying in one grade for two years. Mental defectives may do so, but 
their place is not in a graded school. 

There is retardation, however, that is inevitable, produced by condi- 
tions that the schools cannot ignore nor overcome. 
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If every boy or girl, however, were born mentally equal to every 
other boy or girl, if all brain cells were capable of the same kind and 
degree of development, then a common mould could be used for all 
pupils and they would all go through the grade in the same time and 
come out with the same accomplishments. Heredity, nationality, mental 
strength, physical vigor, could be ignored entirely. 

It is also true, that a class of forty children of practically the same 
age, and whose environment is similar, may be collected and all started 
off on a given day at the crack of the pedagogical pistol on a race down 
the course of study. This is possible; but it is none the less true, that 
before they have run far the line will be broken, and soon become as 
ragged as in a real physical foot race. 

I am strongly of the opinion, that the sole proper basis for assigning 
a pupil to a particular grade is his or her ability at the time in question. 
The application of any other criterion whatever, is preposterous. Neither 
past behavior nor past diligence per se is pertinent to the genuine ques- 
tion. Any school in which deportment, punctuality, regular attendance at 
Holy Mass, the study of Christian Doctrine, promptness in paying tuition, 
etc., are used in making the “average” that decides the question of promo- 
tion, advertises thoughtless mismanagement. If a pupil has been mis- 
chievous, will it help him or the general welfare to retain him in a 
grade where suitable occupation and interest are impossible? Unruly 
pupils reform spontaneously on advancing to more stimulating work, 
Almost all our American boys pass through a year or two of natural 
resistance to control. On the other hand, docile deportment is in itself 
no qualification for promotion. 

Again, a child may be said to be fit for promotion even though he has 
not satisfactorily completed the entire course of study. Some children 
are deficient in one or the other branch, which deficiency is counter- 
balanced by ability and brightness in other branches. Why should a child 
be compelled to, spend two years in common and decimal fractions if he 
can master them in one? What difference does it make if he cannot 
name all the reptiles of Central Africa or even all the tribes of Patagonia, 
provided he has a practical knowledge of the political and commercial 
geography of his own country? 

The pupil may be able to recite readily the words of the book and 
still be unprepared for the next step. On the other hand many pupils 
make poor recitations, but possess the power to grasp, analyze, organize 
and assimilate. 

If a pupil need more than the regularly allotted time for a subject, 
often the teacher can give him a little personal attention, some home work 
in that particular deficient branch, or in some way inake it possible for 
him to bring up back work. He may be conditioned during a vacation, 
or he may be conditioned on future examination. If a pupil need less 
than a year’s work, he should be given advance work in order that he 
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may be able the following year to make his promotion about the middle 
of the year and thus be enabled to pass three grades in two years. Pupils 
should always be given work that will require them to do their best at 
all times. They should not be allowed to lag and grow tired from having 
nothing to do. I would suggest: promote your pupils whenever they 
are ready to do the work of the next grade, whether that be in June 
or December. 

The personality, the character and disposition of individual teachers 
frequently influence a backward, or even careless pupil to such a degree, 
that a promotion to a higher grade, or the change to another teacher 
instinctively prompts the laggard to try his utmost, and may happily 
prove a turning point in the child’s career. A child like everybody else, 
has his likes and dislikes; hence will like one teacher better than another, 
but that is not undesirable in the estimation of any mind that faces 
reality and the truth. 

A review of the drift of elementary education in the United States 
during the last few years will give some idea of the dangers to which the 
elementary curriculum has been exposed. 

If we may judge by the large sales of some of our publishers of 
English classics specially prepared for the elementary schools, the trend, 
even of literature teaching is toward high school, and eventually, college 
preparation. The schools have never done as good teaching, in their way, 
as they are doing to-day; but they have been aiming in the wrong direc- 
tion. They have been supplying an education which eventually, after 
years of advanced training, must best equip a small minority for life, 
but have not been giving the best practical education to the vast majority. 

Our boys and girls all need an appreciation of good literature; but 
they need to know how to read intelligently and intelligibly, how to write 
a correct and legible letter, business or otherwise, and how to spell, more 
than they need to know Silas Marner, or The Deserted Village, or Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. I am strongly of the opinion that the very general 
substitution of the extensive study of literary classics, in the upper grades, 
in place of persistent practical language drill, is to be deplored. The ac- 
quiring of correct practice largely through imitation is a slow and dan- 
gerous process. 

Our schools must look more than ever to the immediate interests of 
the great mass of pupils who are to make early use of the education 
received from them. 

Let us arrange our course of study in such a manner that the very 
great majority of our pupils can keep pace, and let us avoid fads. We 
must retain the best of the old and appropriate the best of the new. 

Most subjects, if not all, of the elementary curriculum should stand 
the test as weighed in the balance of practicality or utility. And when 
it is remembered that the school life of the great majority of boys 
and girls is comparatively short, the necessity of satisfying this is readily 
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seen. Algebra, for example, should be discarded in the grammar grades, 
because, without a high school and college course, it possesses no utility. 
The substitution of an elementary course in bookkeeping, or a good 
practical course in mensuration, or a course in purely business arithmetic 
would, in my estimation, be infinitely more practical than “first lessons” 
in algebra, and both the direct and indirect benefits would be much 
greater. Every pupil completing the grammar grades, should go out into 
life able to keep an account, either personal or for the corner grocery, 
with the day book, cash book and ledger. 

I would not be misunderstood. I have not endeavored to decry the 
efficiency of education in our Catholic schools. In fact the contrary is 
the case; for in most instances the points of weakness which we have 
criticised are relatively less conspicuous in our Catholic schools than in 
others. 

We ought to give more attention to individual pupils than is commonly 
supposed to be possible with the large classes necessitated by the scant 
financial resources of many of our schools. Unless a class is overwhelm- 
ingly large it is possible for the teacher, if alertly working upon such 
a plan, to observe the difficulties and shortcomings of individual pupils 
and to give to each the needed encouragement and guidance. The plea 
of “no time” for such teaching is not valid, because it would be proved 
by the experience of a month’s trial that the progress of nearly the entire 
class would equal that of its “quicker” half under methods of teaching 
that leave the “dull” half a hopeless drag. 

Parents often make the mistake in delaying the matter of entrance. 
Statistics compiled in various cities show that about one-fourth of the 
children found to be retarded are retarded because of late entrance. This 
cause may be removed under our present compulsory law. Other remedies 
might be the removing of physical defects and the establishment of an 
ungraded room in each school for backward children in order to fit them 
to return to the grades from which they are temporarily barred, with a 
prospect of being able to keep pace with their fellow scholars in those 
subjects in which they were formerly deficient. In this case promotion 
and re-grading could take place twice a year. This is merely a personal 
suggestion; but then the heads of our schools would be confronted by 
the question: “Will the Superiors of our religious teachers be able to 
supply us with a teacher for such a special class?” As it is, the Superiors 
are not capable of supplying the demand for teachers. 

Retardation will, without a doubt, always exist, but careful study and 
the application of wise remedies ought to reduce the evil to a minimum. 


Rev. Rozert W. Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich.: The subject of retarda- 
tion is of vital importance to every school. Wherever four or more 
teachers are employed in any parochial school there ought to be a 
teacher, free to give her entire time to supervision. She will then be 
able to know the habits, as well as the capacity of each child. It will 
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soon become apparent which children are weak in their grade, some 
in one branch and some in another. -By judiciously grouping the back- 
ward children and giving them extra attention daily for a month or 
two, it will be found in almost every instance that those children will 
be able to progress with their class and sometimes will even excel. This 
supplementary work should not be required of the regular grade teacher, 
but can easily be done by the supervising teacher. This method was tried 
for several years in a parochial school employing eight teachers teaching 
eight grades. The average number of pupils per teacher was forty-one. 
The percentage of retarded pupils was reduced to less than three per cent. 
We consider this plan far superior to segregation in a so-called ungraded 
room, with the consequent stigma of being a dullard. The group system, 
as it may be called, can be equally well utilized to advance the brighter 
pupils to a higher grade. 

Teachers should endeavor to instill confidence into their pupils, especially 
the boys in the seventh and eighth grades. Many are diffident and need 
constant encouragement. A sympathetic teacher will know how to draw 
them out and make them enthusiastic workers where a querulous teacher 
will discourage them and even drive them from school. Let us encourage 
our big boys. 





SUPERINTENDENTS SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TuEspay, JUNE 27, 1911, 4 P. m. 

The Superintendents Section was called to order by the Rev. 
A. E. Lafontaine, Chairman. 

On motion, the chair appointed a Committee on Rules and a 
Committee on Nominations. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. McDevitt, Brother Edward, F. S. C. and 
Rev. R. W. Brown, were appointed as the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 


The Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, Rev. E. F. Gibbons and Brother 
Albert Kaiser, S. M., were appointed as the Committee on Rules. 


A paper on “Vocational Teaching in the Grammar Schools,” 
was read by the Very Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., LL. D., 
of the Catholic University of America. It was discussed by 
Father Boyle, Brother John Waldron, S. M. and Father Gibbons. 


After prayer the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1911, 4 P. M. 
The session was opened by the Chairman, who read a paper 

entitled “Should the Grammar School Course be Shortened ?” 
A round table discussion followed and was participated in by 
Bro. John Waldron, S. M., Rev. R. W. Brown, Rev. Hugh Boyle, 
Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Very 
Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. C. Wienker, Rev. 
J. B. O’Leary, Bro. E. Victor, F. S. C., Rev. P. J. McCormick. 
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The Committee on Rules presented the following recommenda- 
tion, which, after animated discussion, was adopted: 


The membership of _the Superintendents Section shall be re- 
stricted to: 

1. Diocesan Superintendents. 

2. Community Supervisors, or Inspectors, other than Diocesan. 

3. Chairmen of School Boards from Dioceses in which there 
are no Diocesan Superintendents, or some one appointed by the 
Ordinary of the Diocese. 


The Committee on Nominations not having reported, were 
discharged and nominations were made from the floor, resulting 
in the election of Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind., as 
Chairman, and Bro. E. Victor, F. S. C., New York, as Secretary. 


There being no further business to transact, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Bro. E. Victor, 
Secretary. 





LocaL TEACHERS MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Meetings of the teachers of the archdiocese of Chicago were 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, June 28 and 29, at 2:30 p. m. 
Teachers of the parish schools attending the convention were 
present. The program was arranged by Rev. H. A. Spalding, 
S. J., who also presided at the meetings. The sessions were held 
in the College Theatre. 





PAPERS 


FREQUENT COMMUNION OF STUDENTS PRO- 
MOTED BY ORGANIZATION 


REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J., EDITORIAL STAFF OF “AMERICA,” 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


At a time when so much is everywhere being accomplished for 
the physical and mental development of children, and when those 
without the pale of the Church are searching so eagerly, and 
yet so vainly, for the solution of that most vexed of all problems, 
the moral education of the young, it would be a strange oversight 


on our part to neglect the consideration of the one supreme and 
divine factor in the development of child character, the Holy 
Eucharist. 

With every day we realize more perfectly that in this age of 
materialistic thought and socialistic revolution the true efficiency 
of our schools and colleges, all else considered, must be gauged 
by the frequency with which the Holy Eucharist is there received, 
by the ardor with which Eucharistic practices inflame the youth- 
ful minds and hearts, by the eagerness and joy with which the 
Eucharistic life is throbbing within their walls. To the Catholic 
minded and intelligent student of the social questions of our day, 
it becomes ever more evident that there is no more powerful 
remedy intended by Almighty God to cure the evils of our age 
than the Holy Eucharist. But it is in the school and in the class- 
room that the frequent and daily reception of the Sacrament 
must be taught, and it is through the children that the parents 
themselves—who often are moved but slowly by the most earnest 
instructions of their pastors—must finally be brought to the ac- 
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ceptance of the decree of the Church. Already we can behold 
the truth of this in countless parishes where Communion on the 
work days of the week was seldom, if ever, seen before, but 
where now the mothers often follow the little ones to the Holy 
Table, and where even the fathers come in great numbers to the 
reception of the Sacrament. The beautiful prophecy of the 
Scriptures has found, as it were, a new fulfillment: “A little 
child shall lead them.” 

That the decree on frequent and daily Communion, Sacra 
Tridentina Synodus, applies to educational institutions in no 
ordinary way, but in a most especial manner, is clearly stated 
by the Holy Father. Article VII. thus reads: “Frequent and 
daily Communion is to be promoted * * especially * * 
in all Christian establishments, of whatever kind, for the training 
of the young.” Here, then, is the charter for our work. Here 
is the prospectus divinely inspired, whose wisdom it would be 
folly to doubt and rashness to neglect. 

We all understand, moreover, how universal the application 
of this decree is; that it refers to all the classes of every school, 
and that not even the lowest grades are to be excepted. This is 
plain from many documents. One familiar instance will suffice. 
Article VI. of the late legislation concerning the first Commun- 
ion of children thus reads: “Those who have charge of children 
must take the utmost care that after their first Communion the 
said children should approach the Holy Table very often, and 
if possible, even daily, as Jesus Christ and our Holy Mother 
Church desire it, and that they should go with such devotion as 
their age allows.” This age is defined in the decree as about the 
seventh year, somewhat earlier or somewhat later. As soon, 
namely, as the child is capable of committing a mortal sin it has 
a right and a need of receiving Holy Communion and of repeat- 
ing this act, if possible, even daily. Such is the teaching of the 
Holy Father, which no sophistry and no “explanation” can make 
void. 

If at the present time it were possible for us to entertain any 
regret, it could only be that, unlike the fortunate little ones in our 
charge, we were not born to participate from earliest childhood 
in all this wondrous lavishness of God’s greatest gift. But for 
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us there has been reserved a joy peculiarly our own, and that is 
to extend this blessing to thousands of souls, to give to the Heart 
of our Master not merely the daily embrace of our own love, but 
to procure for Him the unnumbered Holy Communions of those 
beneath our charge and influence; to be, in a word, the first 
apostles in the great renewal of the world. The promise made 
by our Divine Savior to that Good Shepherd nun, by whose in- 
strumentality the world was consecrated to the Sacred Heart 
under Leo XIII., we may regard as made to us as well; that for 
every time she procured, even indirectly, His entrance into a 
heart, He would grant to her an increase of eternal glory. 

Frequent and daily Communion alone can secure for us the 
happy result that from year’s end to year’s end the state of grace 
shall remain inviolate in the souls of our little ones; for this is 
the first effect of the Holy Eucharist: to preserve the life of 
grace, and in particular to protect the young from that sin of 
impurity which ever threatens them. Nothing but the Holy 
Eucharist can most effectually quench that fire within their veins 
and give to their hearts the strength to resist temptations—noth- 
ing but the wine that burgeons forth virgins. Think what it 
means to prevent one mortal sin and then think what it means 
to prevent thousands, to prevent it may be, tens of thousands, 
by our efforts. We are not speaking in figures, we are not 
dealing in exaggerations, but stating a plain, calm truth, mag- 
nificent though it is, of which every priest has experience. From 
all the world arises one voice of jubilation and wonder at the 
effects already produced by this most Blessed Sacrament, wher- 
ever the mandates of the Holy Father have been observed un- 
questioningly in any school—and, God be thanked! many are the 
instances we might mention where frequent and even daily Com- 
munion is the order of the day. As early as March 12, 1909, 
Cardinal Mercier could write: “Already in Belgium an expe- 
rience of two years, in the case of many parishes and most educa- 
tional establishments, has proved that frequent Communion pro- 
duces fruits of piety and morality which far exceed the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine directors of souls.” 

We are not stating the fact too strongly when we say that fre- 
quent and, if possible, daily Communion will supply in its fullest 
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perfection the very primary condition for the attainment of the 
highest physical, mental and moral culture obtainable through 
education. By keeping pure and inviolate the lives of our stu- 
dents, Holy Communion preserves in them throughout their most 
trying years that joy of spirit and soundness of body which are 
God’s dowry to a chaste generation. By giving right direction to 
their thoughts and supernatural motives to their will, it prepares 
them with the best equipment for true intellectual development, 
such as we often find wanting in men of the most brilliant parts. 
And, finally, by continuing unbroken in their souls the reign of 
sanctifying grace, it fills them with the divine life of Christ, into 
whose likeness they are daily more perfectly transformed, who 
is the Brightness of Eternal Light, the unspotted Mirror of 
God’s Majesty and the Image of His Goodness. 

What Catholic educator is not quickened to activity and 
sacrifice at the thought of these vast possibilities? Little, indeed, 
would he seem to have caught of the pentecostal fire who could 
not be moved by such considerations, who would not give to this 
greatest and most providential work of our time all the encour- 
agement and personal support that God enables him to devote. 


II. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION GUILD 


Organization is the lever which can move the world. No great 
enterprise, temporal or spiritual, can be carried on to the best 
advantage without at least some organized effort. The applica- 
tion of this principle in promoting the frequentation of the sac- 
raments is no innovation in the Church. Organization has been 
found by her the most effective and, in many cases, the only 
means for securing the regular reception of the Holy Eucharist. 
Of all her established associations, however, there seems to be 
none which answers directly and primarily the present need: the 
promotion of frequent and daily Communion among all the 
faithful. Monthly Communion is usually the highest require- 
ment for admission into the existing organizations; nor can we 
hope that there shall here take place any universal change within 
the near future. Undoubtedly, the frequency with which the 
Holy Eucharist must be received, as a condition for membership, 
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will be increased in many societies, and we are happy to note that 
this progress is already taking place; but it is local, more or less 
dependent upon the vote of enrolled members and cannot cor- 
respond to the instant demand of the Church for frequent and 
daily Communion, especially in educational institutions—a work 
upon whose success is conditioned the greatest of all enterprises, 
the conquest of the world for Christ. 

It is evident, therefore, that a need exists. It is evident like- 
wise, as we have observed, and as has been pointed out so clearly 
by the Vicar of Christ, that while our zeal must extend to all in 
urging upon them frequent, and if possible, daily, reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament, it must most especially be devoted to the 
young, the coming generation of the Church. Would it not then 
seem in accordance with the workings of the Spirit of God, if we 
may so speak, that from our schools and colleges there should 
originate and spread an organization whose sole object should 
be to bring into immediate effect the decree of the Holy Father 
on frequent and daily Communion—an organization so simple 
that it could be everywhere introduced with the least delay and 
circumstance, and which, if so desired, might likewise be taken 
up by any pre-existing league, sodality or society of , whatever 
kind and made part of its own work, including at first its most 
zealous members and by them spreading throughout the entire 
body? Such an organization, although it might well be begun 
within our schools could not, of its very nature, be limited to 
them, but would extend beyond their walls and widen ever more 
and more its blessed influence. 

Associations partially answering to the ideal we have here de- 
scribed, and proposing to themselves the decree of the Holy 
Father as their sole object, have actually been founded in various 
educational establishments, and have thence extended their 
sphere of usefulness far and wide. Although the bond of a great 
unity which should hold them together in one mighty organiza- 
tion has hitherto been wanting, we have reason to hope that even 
this shall soon be supplied. But in spite of all the shortcomings 
and defects of newly hazarded attempts the results have in every 
case been so gratifying, so encouraging, that no one who has had 
experience in the work is not thrilled with the marvelous re- 
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sponse it has everywhere elicited and with the wonderful fruits 
it has already produced; but above all, with the magnificent pos- 
sibilities unfolding themselves at the thought of a completed or- 
ganization, canonically erected and indulgenced by the Holy 
Father. This alone can set upon our labors the stamp of author- 
ity and give to them the sanction and the method for which we 
have so ardently longed and so earnestly prayed in the past. 
Nothing now is more evident than that the hearts of men are 
being prepared by the Holy Spirit. A word of zeal is like a 
pebble dropped into still waters, the ripples whereof shall long 
continue, and a work undertaken in this cause, dearest to the 
Heart of the Savior, is like a seed sown in good soil, which 
shall spring up and reproduce itself a hundredfold. The ex- 
perience of all who have undertaken this apostolate of organiza- 
tion is everywhere one and the same: it has grown beneath their 
hands and prospered, they knew not how; their efforts seemed 
so insignificant compared with the vastness of the results which 
they obtained. 

We are well aware that in not a few institutions, through the 
untiring labor and ceaseless prayer of zealous priests and relig- 
ious, not merely frequent, but practically daily Communion on 
the part of nearly all the inmates has been attained without 
special organization. But even in these cases the Frequent Com- 
munion Guild is not to be deemed superfluous. It will render 
the work more easy and permanent, less dependent upon the ini- 
tiative of individuals who can, perhaps, with difficulty be re- 
placed, and will, above all, ensure its continuance beyond the 
days of school and college life. It will add, moreover, the spirit- 
ual blessings that come from association in good works, and, 
what is even more, it will give to pupils and teachers a most pow- 
erful means for extending their apostolate to countless other 
souls, who can thus be most sweetly compelled to partake at least 
weekly of the Banquet of the Lord. The ties of the Guild which 
they have entered will be the surest pledge of their perseverance 
and will, perhaps, lead them on even to better things. 

The existence of various students’ associations of frequent 
and daily communicants in our colleges was recently brought 
to the notice of Pope Piux X. The resuit is reported in these 
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significant words: “When the Supreme Pontiff heard this, not 
only did he show it was very pleasing to him, but he also im- 
parted a special Pontifical Benediction to all and each of the 
members of the various associations, and to the directors of the 
same.” Thus, therefore, with the approval of Heaven, with the 
blessing of the Vicar of Christ, the work has made its most 
auspicious beginning. 

It would cover pages to speak in detail of all the good which 
has already been accomplished by these existing organizations 
during the past two years. A few practical instances must 
suffice. 

In a day college, where the total number of Communions 
registered by the Eucharistic Association of 240 members during 
the first month of its existence was 800, it rose during the last 
month to 2,480, yielding an average of more than ten Communions 
for each member during the closing month of the school year. 
At a boarding school, where greater facilities exist, the monthly 
average mounted to about twenty Holy Communions for every 
student in the college. Even in day colleges, however, similar 
results have been attained by an entire class, while in other in- 
stances two-thirds of the boys received the Sacrament at least 
three times each week, including daily communicants. The total 
number of Communions at another day college for boys was 
2,846 during the month of May; at a high school for girls, like- 
wise a day school, it ascended to 3,800, while in the parochial 
school during the same month the total registered was 4,500 re- 
ceptions of the Most Blessed Sacrament—truly a royal gift for 
any school to offer to its Queen of May. 

These are only a few of the many and great results of the first 
crude attempts at organization. The ardent hope expressed by 
all who have knowledge of the work is that the completed and 
approved Frequent Communion Guild may be sent forth as soon 
as possible upon its divine mission of making popular and ef- 
fective everywhere the decree of the Holy Father and the desire 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The work, of course, as we have often hinted, is not to be re- 
stricted to our schools, but should rather originate with them 
and thence spread on through parish or through city. University 
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professors and students, working girls and members of sorority 
clubs, parishioners in churches conducted by priests who wel- 
comed the movement, pupils in convents and in parochial schools, 
inmates of charitable institutions and neglected children from the 
streets, are all even now gathered together into these attempted 
organizations, blessed by the Supreme Pontiff and already exist- 
ing in various institutions throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The only condition for admission to the Frequent Communion 
Guild, as it has practically been in existence hitherto and as by 
the favor of the Holy Father we hope to see it approved, in- 
dulgenced and canonically erected, is, together with registration, a 
minimum of weekly Communion. This simple condition is in- 
tended to make the Guild accessible to all; but it in nowise ex- 
presses the perfection aimed at. Weekly Communion is only 
the first degree of membership, while a second and a third degree 
are to give opportunity for the zealous director gradually to lead 
the members, as far as possible, to the complete fulfillment of 
the desires of the Sacred Heart. The second degree, it is sug- 
gested, shall consist of those who communicate at least twice a 
week. The third degree, however, which is ever to be kept in 
view and which in many schools can easily become a very com- 
mon practice, consists of daily Communion. This last is under- 
stood in the sense of at least five Communions a week, since this 
frequency will make possible the gaining of plenary indulgences 
without weekly, or even monthly confession. (Decree of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1906.) 

Until canonical establishment can be secured it may be well for 
those interested in the work to act upon the few general sugges- 
tions here given, obtaining whatever authorization may be 
needed. If deemed advisable they may confer special Eucharistic 
buttons or medals, or keep count of the number of Communions 
in various classes, etc. Constant activity is the condition for 
success. 

One thing, however, we would add: that, while carrying 
out the letter of the decree, we must not overlook its spirit. 
We must strive by every means in our power to draw all who 
come beneath our influence ever more closely to the Sacred 
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Heart of the Master, beating with love for them in the Blessed 
Sacrament; to multiply their visits to the Tabernacle; to in- 
crease their attendance at the daily Sacrifice; to promote ever 
greater reverence for the august Presence in their midst; to 
spread among them and by their own apostolate the Eucharistic 
literature which now so fortunately abounds; in one word, to 
make of the Most Blessed Sacrament the center of school and 
college life. 

By uniting, therefore, our counsels and endeavors, all can 
profit by the experience of each; what is good shall be preserved, 
what is wanting shall not again be tried in vain. Organization, 
moreover, will give to the individual the conscious assurance of 
that strength which comes from union with a mighty body de- 
voted to the same cause and fired with the same sublime ambi- 
tion. Priest, teacher, student, each will profit in his own way 
by the power, wisdom and experience drawn from organized 
effort, to spread more effectively or accept more loyally that great 
decree which is intended for the renewal of all things in Christ. 
This, therefore, is the more than epic, this is the divine enter- 
prise set for us by our Holy Father, for which we desire to unite 
the noble and generous souls of the young into a mighty Guild 
of frequent and daily communicants, able to take Heaven itself 
by storm. 


III. 


OBSTACLES TO FREQUENT COMMUNION 


The difficulties which naturally suggested themselves when 
the decree of frequent and daily Communion was first proposed 
are gradually disappearing. Fortunately by the voice of sover- 
eign authority all theoretical doubts have been swept aside at once 
and forever, and only the practical application of the Church’s 
decree can still be subject to discussion. After the long night of 
torpor and gloom another day has broken upon the world like 
to that in which the early Christians walked, when the shadow 
of paganism was slowly fading away and the light and grace of 
the Spirit of God were passing over the earth and making it fair 
and fruitful. There is in all this no empty optimism. The su- 
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preme work of Pope Pius X., the renewal of all things in Christ 
by the power of the Holy Eucharist, shall not cease with him. 
It shall continue ever living and operative through the years to 
come, and future generations shall greet his memory in the 
words of a recent singer, “Pope of the Blessed Sacrament, all 
hail!” 

Everywhere the number of Holy Communions is wonderfully 
increasing. Each day sees the Table of the Lord filled with 
those who have been invited to the banquet of their King and 
who have heeded the invitation given them. As in the rough 
hewn crypt and by the dimly lighted altar of the catacombs the 
faithful knelt for that daily Food which was to be their strength 
in the voyage through a world of carnal lust and idol worship, so 
in these times of a new paganism, when the abominations de- 
scribed by St. Paul are repeating themselves in a godless world, 
the Christian flock, with the same assurance as in days of old, 
and with the same great hope of final victory, come in ever 
greater numbers to receive that Bread of Life which is to be 
their joy and strength in the battles for the Faith. Thus the 
promise of our Lord is daily approaching its fulfillment, “My 
Sacred Heart shall reign!” 

Everywhere, too, the young of the fold are sweetly attracted 
to the Shepherd of their souls whose supreme delight it is to 
take them to His Heart. Even during the vacation months fre- 
quent and daily Communion is practiced by children in many 
parishes, and the little ones are coming of their own accord to 
beg for their daily dole of that Bread for which the Master Him- 
self has taught them to ask in each Our Father from their lips, 
that it might be daily given them. 

What has been dreaded by many as the main obstacle in the 
way of this great renewal of the world through frequent and 
daily Communion, is the multiplied making and hearing of con- 
fessions. The fact, however, is that whatever difficulties may 
here present themselves in the beginning, it is clear that the num- 
ber of confessions can soon be censiderably reduced. The more 
frequently the Holy Eucharist is received the less is the need of 
the sacrament of penance. As Canon Antoni so well says in his 
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precious booklet which has received the special approbation of 
the Holy Father: 

“Tf we desire that daily, or at least frequent Communion * 
* * should not be a dream and a chimera, we must, while 
striving that frequentation of the Holy Table may flourish in the 
world, strive also to render less frequent the confessions that are 
not necessary (i. e., not of obligation because no mortal sin has 
been committed). Let us teach souls to receive every day they 
can, without fear and with joy, during weeks, even during 
months if this be necessary, so long as they are not sure of hav- 
ing sinned mortally since their last confession.” (Why Do So 
Many Vain Fears Deter, etc.) 

It is of supreme importance that children and adults alike be 
well instructed upon these points: that where there is the right 
intention and no certainty of mortal sin, it is always better to re- 
ceive our Lord in Holy Communion than to abstain from this 
divine banquet even for a single day. How many pious souls 
will even now fear to approach the Holy Table merely because 
they could not go to confession, although they are not conscious 
of any mortal sin, perhaps not even of a deliberate venial sin. 
Let this fatal delusion, so detrimental to the spiritual welfare of 
school and parish, be driven from the minds of the faithful, and 
at once the altar rails will be thronged with ever greater numbers 
of devout participants. How many a poor working girl, who is 
occupied until late hours on Saturday evening, could thus receive 
her Divine Spouse at least every Sunday, although her oppor- 
tunities for confession are of necessity somewhat limited. How 
many a youth might thus preserve his purity intact by the watch- 
fulness imposed upon him, not even to mention the transforma- 
tion which would take place in his soul by the frequent contact 
with the Body of the All-Pure. 

What concerns the hearing of the children’s confessions like- 
wise affords no insuperable difficulty, if proper method: is em- 
ployed. Experience has shown that frequent Communion is en- 
tirely practicable for our schools. By assigning special days 
other than Saturdays for the various grades, the confessions of 
all can readily enough be heard and an opportunity be afforded 
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each of the children for frequently and daily receiving the Body 
of the Lord. These confessions of the children can soon be con- 
siderably reduced and will become but a short tale, briefly told 
and full of consolation for the priest who hears them. Indeed 
what greater joy can there be for him than thus to secure 
the purity of the younglings of his flock, and so in time to 
sanctify the entire parish. Even should the labor appear great, 
the fruits are inestimably greater and beyond all estimation. 

We are not to be understood as wishing to depreciate the 
value of the sacrament of penance and the advantages of fre- 
quent absolution; but neither may we insist upon these things 
unduly, not to say wrongly and unjustly, at the expense of that 
which is of the very greatest importance, the utmost frequency 
of Holy Communion. With what can we ever hope to repay 
the soul that has through our fault been deprived of even one 
single reception of the Blessed Sacrament, and how, by the 
same measure, can that soul ever repay us for even one sacra- 
mental union which we have procured for it! Yet it will be 
well where advantage is taken of such instruction, to counsel 
an act of contrition in cases of venial sin, or of doubt or fear. 
Indeed an act of perfect contrition will always be useful and 
salutary for the soul. Nor must we forget the important clause 
of the decree which insists that “care is to be taken that Holy 
Communion be preceded by serious preparation and followed by 
a suitable thanksgiving, according to each one’s strength, cir- 
cumstances and duties.” 

With regard to our little ones we must be careful, as we are 
warned, not to fear their giddiness and irreverence. All who 
have experience in these matters know what fatal mistakes 
parents and even teachers are so often making in this regard. A 
refractory child is kept from the Holy Table and the one great 
means, especially instituted for its improvement, is most unrea- 
sonably denied it. We have here again the old misconception as 
to the purpose of the Holy Encharist, the old leaven of Jansenism 
in our dealing with souls. Why do we not allow our Lord to 
have care of the child, as He so much desires, and why do we 
not patiently abide His own good time for its correction without 
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casting up to it its frequent or daily Communions as a reason 
why it should be better? This last, indeed, would be the most un- 
pardonable mistake of all. Let us not meddle with the most inti- 
mate secrets of the King. The child is His and has now become 
a hundredfold more dear by its Eucharistic unions with Him. 
Even to mention these when there is question of correction means 
to endanger their continuance. If we ourselves have not become 
saints in all these many years, why do we expect the little ones 
to be made such in a week or even in a year? There is, more- 
over, no reason for supposing that the children in our charge are 
different from those the Holy Father knew when he was still a 
simple parish priest; or from those others who climbed our 
Savior’s knee and laid their head upon His Sacred Heart. What 
though they shouted about Him in their play without heeding 
in the least how tired He was, or how His own Apostles were 
annoyed and vexed at them—He had but one word to say, “For- 
bid them not!” 

Finally, in promoting frequent and daily Communion we must 
be careful not to consider the rules of our schools to be, as 
Father De Zulueta says, the laws of the Medes.and Persians, 
which can never be changed. It would not do, for instance, to 
insist upon the pupils hearing the common Mass when they had 
already heard a Mass and received Communion. This would 
make the desires of the Church impossible of fulfillment. 

The Holy Eucharist, as the centre of our religion; and Holy 
Communion, as the greatest act in the individual life of each 
Christian; and frequent reception of the Blessed Sacrament as 
the ultimate remedy against all the evils of our time and the ulti- 
mate means of renewing the child, the home, the parish and the 
world itself in the spirit of Christ—these are matters too sacred 
and important to be hindered by any petty considerations of 
long-standing law and order. We are not pleading for a relaxa- 
tion of discipline, but for a readjustment of it wherever this is 
needed. It is absurd, as all admit, to trim a diamond to one- 
seventh of its size merely because the setting is too small, even 
should that setting be of purest gold. It certainly would be as 
unreasonable to restrict students to one Communion a week, and 
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that on Sundays, because we have a rule which makes seven 
Communions a week impracticable or impossible. 

Organization will help us to overcome these obstacles more 
easily, and will suggest solutions for further difficulties that may 
occur, such, for instance, as that most material of difficulties, the 
breakfast of the children. It will prompt us, likewise, to re- 
solve with greater generosity that where others have succeeded 
we will not permit ourselves to fail through want of energy, or 
tact, or zeal, for the glory of God. 


IV. 


HINTS AND CONCLUSION 

To return once more, therefore, to the Frequent Communion 
Guild under contemplation. While this will have at each insti- 
tution which receives it, a local head, yet the work of promoting 
frequent and daily Communion is in no wise meant to be re- 
stricted to him, but to extend to the whole teaching body. The 
great apostolate must be carried on by each individual teacher in 
his or her classroom, allowing no favorable opportunity to pass 
without urging, according to the desires of the Holy Father, the 
frequent, and if possible, daily reception of the Sacrament, pro- 
posing it now in public and now in private, as the occasion offers, 
and zeal and prudence suggest. To do this successfully, organiza- 
tion is most evidently needed; for only so can each in his or her 
own classroom work in conformity with all the rest, and all co- 
operate with the director, officially appointed, in whom the 
teachers are always to find a ready assistant, while they in turn 
further by every means in their power the spiritual projects of 
which he is the soul and center. 

Sodalities of our Blessed Lady, the League of the Sacred 
Heart and similar existing institutions can, to the very best ad- 
vantage, be singled out for the direction and promotion of this 
work of organization. 

As for the Sodality the apostolate of frequent Communion is 
one of the foremost purposes it has ever acknowledged from its 
very foundation. However far men may have wandered in their 
practice from the original tradition of the Church regarding daily 
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Communion on the part of all the faithful, the Sodality of Mary 
has always stood for the highest Eucharistic ideals known to its 
time. To-day, therefore, we naturally look to her in our schools 
and colleges for the first members of our Guild, for its most 
heroic and self-sacrificing apostles, for its most fervent daily 
communicants. 

Rightly and wisely will the Guild of Frequent Communion turn 
to Mary as its most powerful patron, and everywhere is Mary 
connected most intimately with the Blessed Sacrament. The 
definition of the Immaculate Conception was followed by the uni- 
versal Eucharistic awakening which has culminated in the glor- 
ious decrees of Pius X. Lourdes leads up through Mary to all 
the magnificence of its Eucharistic procession, while throughout 
all the ritual and liturgy of the Church devotion to Mary is most 
significantly blended with every Eucharistic Feast. “Ave veruwm 
corpus natum de Maria Virgine.” It is the virginal Body of our 
Lord formed from the immaculate blood of Mary and nourished 
with her substance which is the food of our. souls. ‘‘Come,” she 
invites us so beautifully, in the words which the Divine Spouse 


places upon her lips, “Come eat my bread, and drink the wine 
which I have mingled for you.” She is the giver of the Bread 
of Life which Joseph has preserved for us. She is the model of 
all communicants and her life from the Ascension of our Lord 
to the death preceding her own Assumption, was centered wholly 
in the Eucharist. 


Far, however, is it from our mind to establish any organic 
connection between Guild and Sodality, or any other organization. 
Daily Communion is the privilege of every student, of which 
even the confessor has not the least authority to deprive him if 
the requisite conditions exist; and the possibility of being helped 
to the attainment of this ideal must be open to all without excep- 
tion, from the child of seven or under that has attained to the 
age of reason, to the graduate in our universities. 

It is therefore with the children of our generation that the 
great renewal of the world must take its beginning through Mary. 
It is with the pupils in our parochial schools and with the stu- 
dents in our Catholic colleges that the Eucharistic age must be 
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ushered in whose stirrings are already felt so mightily over the 
earth, and whose effects can be no other than those produced in 
the days of the early Christians. 


The spirit of God is abroad, His breath is warm about our 
hearts, His voice is clear within our ears, His wings are out- 
spread over the darkness and the chaos of a world sunk in ma- 
terialism and sin. Are we prepared to do His bidding to unite 
effectively for the accomplishment of His divine work; or shall 
it be said of us, as in the lamentation of the prophet, “The little 
ones asked for bread and there was none to break it unto them!” 
(Lam. Jerm., 4, 4.) Never perhaps in any age, except the apos- 
tolic days, were opportunities so vast, so fruitful, so magnificent 
given into the hands of men, as those which God has put within 
our reach. 


When, moreover, we think what one Holy Communion means, 
what a mystery of infinite love it unfolds to us, how it is precious 
beyond price with all the Blood of Calvary and rich beyond all 
thought of saint or seraph with the full wealth of the Divinity and 
undivided Trinity; when we see with eyes of faith the splendors 
of the risen Savior and the glories of the Godhead flashing into 
the soul of that little child which we have brought to Him, and 
behold Creator and creature, embracing in the most intimate of 
all unions of earth, transforming ever more clearly from day to 
day, the child into the Christ; when we realize that to us is given 
the mission of satisfying by our zeal and prayers and labors and 
our very life, not once, not merely in a single soul, but a hundred- 
fold and a thousandfold, that longing of a God and that supreme 
need of a created human being, of multiplying Holy Communion 
even as many times as there are days in the year and students in 
our charge—a consummation devoutly to be prayed for—is there 
not a thrill of joy and wonder in our hearts and a generous en- 
thusiasm, calm, strong and determined, to do all in our power to 
see realized to the utmost the desires of the Sacred Heart? With 
such a spirit among us can the work of organization fail—the 
systematic, unified effort to bring about the coming of the King- 
dom of Christ? Thus will be realized in its fullness that vision 
which a sweet voiced Catholic singer so beautifully describes: 
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It seems to me as in a dream I heard 
The song of little children, soft and sweet, 
A great procession winding through the world 
All hastening to the Master’s Sacred Feet. 


Ten thousand little lads of tender years, 
Ten thousand little maids with soft, pure eyes, 
All climes and races, with small eager hands 
Outstretching for the Bread of Paradise. 


Pure-hearted little ones, with guileless souls 
All innocent of worldliness or sin, 

Knowing but this: the Lord of Heaven comes 
To make His home their little hearts within.’ 


SOME HINDRANCES TO PUPILS’ PROGRESS 


A SISTER OF ST. AGNES, FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


The retardation of pupils may be the result of a variety of 
causes. Some of these may be traced to the instructors, some to 
the parents or guardians, some to the pupil himself, some to the 
methods of instruction, and there are others which, I think, may 
be generalized with a view to saving precious time at this meeting. 

Lack of preparation, remote and proximate, on the part of in- 
structors is disastrously retardative to pupils. The zeal displayed 
by the various teaching communities in the training of teachers, 
and the enthusiasm of the latter in their noble calling, indemnify 
the pupils of, Catholic schools against loss from this source. One 
cannot imagine any of the good religious who devote their lives 
to the instruction of youth giving expression to the following 
sage conclusion: “Isn’t this school teaching business all a farce?” 
This is a quotation from a conversation of the principal of a high 
school in a town in one of our western States. On the part of 
some teachers, therefore, one cause of the retardation of pupils 
is a lack of love and appreciation for the great vocation of teach- 


1Mercedes. 
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ing, but this does not apply to the pupils of our Catholic and 
parochial schools whose teachers highly value and esteem their 
inestimable calling. I was once greatly amused at a story related 
to me by a Sister, of a teacher who told her that when she taught 
school she realized her incompetency so fully that she strictly 
forbade any child to rise from his seat, or ask any question what- 
soever, lest she might be unable to reply with the information de- 
sired. | think the order in that school was painfully perfect and 
the retardation of the pupils an assured fact. 

Another great cause of retardation is frequent changing of 
teachers. Pupils whose teachers are strange to them, suffer, as a 
rule, more or less in regard to progress. Let us imagine the con- 
sequences to a patient of a frequent changing of doctors. As the 
family physician usually is the best judge of the symptoms and 
physical conditions among the members of the family, so like- 
wise, all other things being equal, a teacher who has had time to 
study the children committed to her care is better able to train 
and educate them than is one who is a stranger to them. - It seems 
to me that children often lose the work of months and even years 
in their school life by frequent changes of teachers. I have 
known children who, considered nearly perfect by teachers who 
had known them for about three or four years, were pronounced 
decidedly imperfect by strangers who knew nothing of their 
home life and other circumstances, all of which, perfectly under- 
stood by the teachers well acquainted with them, secured to the 
children while under their care, sympathy and helpfulness in- 
estimably favorable to their advancement. Frequent moving of 
families and changing of schools for other reasons, are therefore 
deplorable factors contributory to the retardation of pupils. 

Pupils are often retarded by being misunderstood, and this, 
sometimes, even by good instructors. In this connection I think 
Father Finn’s books dealing with boys and their tutors profitable 
works for teachers to study carefully. Right here I might say 
that a teacher who follows closely the excellent hints given by 
the erudite Jesuit in those books will not only benefit her pupils, 
but also secure physical as well as intellectual profit to herself. 
The progress in character building of many and many a pupil has 
been retarded, perhaps even permanently marred, by tutors who 
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lacked discernment to discriminate between the results of natural 
traits and inclinations and those of malice, obduracy or wilful 
insubordination. 

It may be that we sometimes expect too much of children. [ 
once heard a young teacher say of her pupils: “I try to remem- 
ber that they are just eighth grade pupils, and I must not expect 
results from them such as might be required of university stu- 
dents.” Her pupils loved her and advanced well in their studies. 
It is important that we endeavor 


Not to “err in human blindness 
And forget that we are dust,” 
Not to “miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just.” 


Many children assume toward their teachers an antagonistic 
attitude, disastrously retardative to their progress, simply because 
they have never learned to consider them their best friends who 
take the place of their parents many hours every day, and who 
have their interests sincerely at heart at all times. This could be 
remedied by a perfect understanding between patents and teach- 
ers, and by helping the child to realize that his teacher is one of 
his greatest benefactors. A child may easily be led to see that 
the measures resorted to for his correction are remedies, not 
really punishments, thus hindering the retardation which punitive 
measures sometimes produce. I once heard a successful teacher 
announce necessary detention after school in this wise: ‘“Chil- 
dren, we have missed that spelling lesson, and now we must re- 
main a short time to study it. We are not staying in as a punish- 
ment, but to supply what we failed in this morning. Each session’s 
work must be completed or we’ve not done our duty but have 
suffered loss.” As soon as the child perceives that the teacher’s 
corrections are not the result of ill-temper or vindictiveness, but 
necessary means calculated to promote his well-being and ad- 
vancement, he will appreciate them as they are meant, and they 
will result beneficially to him. 

Sometimes parents or other guardians interfere too materially 
with the teacher in the exercise of her authority. If a prudent, 
devoted teacher is invested with full authority over her pupils 
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and the latter are thoroughly cognizant of this fact, their progress 
is assured. Nothing is so calculated to cause retardation as is in- 
judicious curtailing of a teacher’s authority in her school. A 
firm, gentle, amiable teacher inspires confidence in her pupils. 
They feel that she—firm as a father and kind as a mother—is to 
them an unerring guide. How grand are the results to the char- 
acter of children! How often do they tell such teachers later in 
life, “I do this or that in this manner, as you advised us when we 
went to school.” 

Again, it often happens that injudicious interference on the 
part of guardians with the work outlined or recommended by the 
teachers is very retardative to the pupils. In late years there has 
arisen in some quarters a tendency to keep from children all 
books containing words of more than one or at most two sylla- 
bles. A talented child once brought back a book which she had 
selected from the school library saying her mother would not 
permit her to read it. As the book was one of the best imagin- 
able, she was asked regarding the reason. “Because the words 
are too hard for me,” she replied. As the teacher did not like to 
say aught to disparage the mother’s good judgment, she made 
no reply but some weeks afterward read the book to the class, 
explaining it as she proceeded. The girl in question responded 
to all questions as intelligently as did other pupils whose parents 
allowed them to wade more deeply into words and derived great 
profit from the exercise. It seems to me that the mother, who 
was a high school graduate and who had time to spare from her 
daily duties, should have considered it a pleasant diversion from 
them to sit down and help the child to read and understand the 
book. Her training was certainly retardative. 

Some parents and instructors spoil children and hinder their 
progress by exaggerated or unmerited praise. This seeming help 
is in the ultimate result detrimental to progress. It too often 
happens that doting guardians say of their children, “they are 
doing fine work,” when those children are negligent, perhaps 
even indolent, mediocre pupils, at least. When a child's inferior 
work is lauded eloquently, its conceptions of perfect and im- 
perfect results are miseducated. Such a child becomes easily 
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satisfied with its efforts and never aims beyond a mediocrity 
entirely incompatible with life’s greatest duty, self-perfection. 

On the other hand, too much censure is seriously retardative of 
pupils’ work. I once knew a preceptor, very kind and amiable 
in his manners outside of school, who never found aught to praise 
while engaged in school work. Often when pupils had en- 
deavored to do their very best, expecting some slight word of 
commendation after almost herculean efforts, the results of his 
investigations would be one unfavorable criticism after another, 
and the little hearts were saddened at the sight of their imperfec- 
tions far too carefully portrayed by one whose every utterance 
seemed to them oracular. Zu wenig und zu viel verdirbt alles 
Spiel, finds here a correct application. 

In my humble opinion, however, more pupils are retarded by 
inefhciency of methods than, perhaps, in any other way. In 
this connection I would instance the many so-called, and I think 
properly termed, fads, and the deplorable retardation of children 
resultant upon their experimentation. I have heard children, 
especially boys, preparing for eighth grade examinations deplore 
the fact that they had been employed in cutting and sewing 
papers and similar useful (?) and boyish (?) employments dur- 
ing the first year or two of their school life, thus losing valuable 
time, the effects of which loss they correctly considered a re- 
tardation to them. These children, be it understood, had not at- 
tended a kindergarten during those first years of their school 
life, but the first grades of a public school. As to kindergarten 
retardation of pupils I cannot speak from personal experience, 
but I remember having heard one of the best primary teachers 
I ever knew say that she dreaded to receive pupils who had at- 
tended a kindergarten. She seemed to think that it retarded them 
considerably. This subject of fads is practically inexhaustible 
and I shall not amplify upon it lest I encroach upon the time al- 
lotted to other equally important subjects. 

Of another serious cause of retardation I shall let a leading 
Indiana daily speak. A few years ago this paper said editorially: 
“Tt is a trite saying that the chiéf purpose of education is to 
train the student to think and it would seem that this idea should 
have been so impressed on teachers that their greatest efforts 
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would be directed to the development of the reflective qualities. 
Yet an eastern university professor asserts his belief that a 
majority of teachers and at least three-fourths of the college 
students of the country believe a good memory to be the chief 
mental requirement and memorizing the need and aim of school 
work. As habits of the mind are formed early it follows, accord- 
ing to the professor, that the boy who reaches college without the 
questioning and investigating disposition has lost it in his primary 
training. This seems a reasonable proposition, for a child is 
naturally inquisitive and is likely, if he receives the least en- 
couragement, to turn a subject over in his mind and ask for 
further information than that which his text-books contain. But 
if this healthful curiosity is checked instead of being stimulated, 
he speedily acquires a receptive attitude and accepts facts and 
opinions without inquiry. Something is wrong, certainly, with 
elementary education, if it is true that such a large proportion 
of students enter college without the ability to think for them- 
selves.” 

Many children are retarded by insufficient latitude in the daily 
routine. Sometimes children who are obliged to leave school at 
an early age might be better equipped educationally, if at least 
for an hour or two weekly some instruction in a few important 
branches outside of the strict curriculum of their grades were 
afforded them. Cases are known to me of children and parents 
who derived great profit from the reading of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. H. Oechtering’s Short Catechism of Church History, a most 
valuable little book, which, if the regular school routine had been 
strictly adhered to, none of those children nor their parents 
would ever have seen. These children often showed the book to 
students of a public high school near their own institution of 
learning, and the latter in several cases diligently compared it 
with their own text-books of history, incalculable good being 
thereby effected. 

In order that I may not exceed the time limit, I must generalize 
and conclude. Entertainments, promotions, sickness, absence, 
etc., may be causes of retardation. Entertainments, if not too 
frequent, may efficaciously promote progress in various ways. 
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Frequent entertainments are a strain upon teachers and pupils 
and should be discouraged. 

Injudicious or perhaps even forced promotions retard the vic- 
tims in the case. Sometimes, however, children are retarded by 
being held back too long, thus exposing them to the danger of 
contracting habits of indolence. Some children may be retarded 
_ by not being promoted because of failing in one branch, when a 
promotion with the making up of the branch in question would 
result favorably to their advancement. 

If all parents could be made to realize the loss to their children 
caused by avoidable absence, much retardation from this source 
would be prevented. Sickness, whether of teacher or pupils, 
causes retardation. Many zealous teachers endeavor to repair 
this loss by reviewing, soliciting the aid of good pupils in behalf 
of those detained from school by sickness, and in many other 
ways which the ingenuity of a zealous worker in Christ’s vine- 
yard will suggest. Though not a physician nor the daughter of 
a physician, I believe I can safely affirm that plenty of fresh air 
during school hours, and plenty of fresh air with a reasonable 
amount of physical exercise outside of school hours, would pre- 
vent much retardation occasioned by sickness of teachers and 
pupils. 

Pupils are sometimes retarded by the ill example of their com- 
panions. Poor habits of study, insubordination and other faults 
of companions are often imitated with very baneful results. 
Early training in moral rectitude and such independence of 
character as precludes all danger of weakly imitating everything 
one sees in others, help efficiently to counteract evils arising from 
this source. “If Johnnie So-and-so casts himself into the river, 
must you follow his example?” was often the sage reply of our 
wise grandmothers when refusing to grant permission which their 
good judgment prompted them to deny, though solicited on the 
plea that others enjoyed such questionable privileges. Children 
easily learn to cultivate the apostolic spirit and, when rightly 
taught, like to do the work of God’s angels, assisting others in 
the practice of good by their own potent example. 

A gentle spirit of cheerfulness pervading the schoolroom ban- 
ishes the retardation caused by a discipline too strict and severe. 
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The children will progress if they feel at home in the schoolroom. 
The best that is in them will never show itself if their spirits 
are cramped and warped by cast-iron rules which allow individ- 
uality no chances to develop. 

Discouragement retards many pupils. The victims of discour- 
agement often appear stubborn or morose, while in reality they 
are suffering severe mental anguish. In our days when suicide 
is so prevalent, hopefulness and courage cannot be too strongly 
implanted in the hearts of our dear pupils. Jongfellow has 
well said: 


“Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long,— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Christ’s examples of transcendent courage and fortitude are 
potent helps in the encouragement of children, and the teacher 
who with Christ as her model fosters in her pupils a hopeful and 
fortitudinous spirit, helps them inestimably for time and eternity. 


RETARDATION OF PUPILS 


A SISTER OF MERCY, ST. PATRICK'S ACADEMY, WASHINGTON AND 
OAKLEY BOULEVARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The term “retardation” has been applied, during the past few 
years, to describe the condition of school children who are too 
old for their grades, regardless of the cause or causes. They 
may have entered school late, or they may have made slow prog- 
ress. At present, many able educators, and among them, some of 
the keenest thinkers in the profession, argue that the proper cri- 
terion for judging backwardness in school children is not the age 
in a grade, but rather the rate of progress. 

Here then we have two criteria, one setting up an arbitrary 
standard which says that the child who is eight years of age 
or older, in the first grade, nine years old or older in the second 
grade, etc. is “retarded,” and the other claiming that the child 
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who takes more than one year to complete the work of one grade 
is “retarded.” 

The former criterion of taking the age in a grade into con- 
sideration has won its way into almost universal use, as it gives 
the quickest, clearest and most easily understood answers to 
these questions. 

Errects. Retarded pupils personally lose that fine spirit of 
initiative, of progress, of growth, of self-reliance and of eager- 
ness to achieve, which constitutes the chief glory of youth, and 
which sends him from school into life an effective member of 
society. By allowing him to become retarded, the school system 
exchanges that birthright of the American boy for the pottage of 
idleness, failure and distrust. It may be profitable, then, to 
study the question and, if possible, find a remedy. 

The causes of retardation are numerous, some unavoidable, 
therefore justifiable; others under the control of those in author- 
ity, therefore subject to removal. 

Retardation is justifiable when it is the result of circumstances 
beyond the control of the school authorities. 

We may put retardation because of late entrance into this 
category, in the sense that the school and school authorities can- 
not be held responsible for its existence. 

Slow progress is by far the greatest cause of retardation. 
The children who are mentally deficient and the hopelessly dull 
are justifiably retarded in the sense that their backwardness is 
no fault of the school system. 

A third class justifiably retarded consists of the immigrant 
children who enter school ignorant of the English language, and 
often at advanced ages. It is no fault of any school or teacher 
that such children are slow of progress, but this cause of retarda- 
tion does not obtain to the same extent in our Catholic schools as 
in the State schools. 

An overcrowded curriculum is a frequent cause of backward- 
ness in pupils. Multiplicity is confusing to the child mind and 
results in disrelish, discouragement, frequent absence and conse- 
quent retardment of progress. We have all had experience of 
the dull pupil, who through interest and concentration on one 
point, can memorize and render effectively a lengthy declamation. 
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If we exacted fewer subjects, aimed to secure fluency and cor- 
rectness in language, spoken and written, accuracy in computa- 
tion and distinctness in reading, by the time the child is ready 
for high school, retardment might be almost eliminated. 

Another cause of slow progress is physical defectiveness. It 
has been established by those who have made close study of the 
subject that it takes a child with seriously defective teeth, on 
the average, one-half of a year more to complete the eight grades, 
than it does the child who has sound teeth. A recent study of 
40,000 New York school children suggests a direct correlation 
between defective teeth and backwardness in school. 

In the same way, hypertrophied adenoids and tonsils bring 
about mental indifference and stupor by obstructing the return 
circulation of the blood from the brain tissue, thereby diminishing 
the supply of rich red blood to its grey matter and by absorbing 
the toxic materials and bacteria directly into the circulation. 

Perhaps more directly influencing the child’s rate of learning 
than any other physical defect is that form of nervous disorder 
which is premonitory of chorea—St. Vitus Dance. Instead of 
permitting the largest possible range of freedom and outdoor 
activity, restless children are too frequently repressed, compelled 
to spend hours at tasks for which their physical condition unfits 
them, and that, too, under an environment of air and physical 
discomfort, calculated to excite their nervous tendencies. On 
the other hand, where parents and school officers are apprised of 
such children’s physical status and a suggested program carried 
out, the children rapidly normalize, mentaily, morally and phys- 
ically, with the result that one is led to marvel at the transforma- 
tion. 

What conditions must be fulfilled in order that children may 
learn with the least possible expenditure of nervous energy, is 
question which seems as worthy of consideration as those or- 
dinarily met in current educational literature. The kinds of 
activities in which children should engage during their first, 
second, third and subsequent years in school, are impossible of 
determination by appeal to objective or theoretical considerations. 
What is the status of the child’s mind, what degree of develop- 
ment has it attained, what are his natural interests, his capacities, 
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his normal manner’of thinking and doing, what is the degree 
of maturity of his motor mechanism, his susceptibility to fatigue, 
and the danger of exhaustion when engaged in various kinds of 
work, are factors which must determine what a child should do 
in school at any given stage, the manner of his doing it, and these 
in turn, his rate of progress through the school course. 

It should be perfectly obvious that, if one seeks to accelerate 
children’s rate of movement through the grades, it ought to be 
accomplished along the lines of least resistance, that is, with the 
smallest possible outlay of nervous energy. 

Writers on school hygiene have emphasized the importance, 
for effective learning, of wholesome air at a proper temperature 
in the schoolroom; comfort as regards the seating of children; 
the proper schoolroom illumination, it being highly . dangerous 
for children to attempt to study with the sun shining full in their 
eyes, or to strain the eyes to see some remote, poorly lighted 
corner. 

Carrying forward the same thought, the disposition of the 
blackboard work, the hanging of pictures, the placing of exhibits 
and the location of the teacher’s desk, are matters which ought 
to receive careful attention. It is impossible to count the toll of 
nervous wrecks, of languid, listless dullards and of restless, in- 
attentive incorrigibles yearly exacted by eye strain and eye 
fatigue, arising from improper schoolroom illumination. It is 
equally clear that beautiful school surroundings make for intellec- 
tual life, in that mental activity is always richer and fuller, and 
mental associations more varied and permanent when the at- 
mosphere in which one works is soothing and satisfying. 

The correction of sensory deficiencies and deformities by 
medical specialists if necessary, is a most important step towards 
securing the largest returns for the labor expended in the school- 
room. That child learns best whose body is best developed and 
ander the most perfect control. 

During the past few years so much is being said of the 
correlation between physical defects in children and backward- 
ness in school work, that it has become a habit with some 
teachers, whenever children fail to make satisfactory progress, 
to take refuge behind the belief that they must be physically un- 
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sound. It is not too much to assert that very frequently some 
physical irregularity is made the excuse for poor teaching, at any 
rate for a type of teaching unsuited to the mental peculiarities 
of the children in question. Irregular attendance and _ half- 
hearted effort are accountable for more retardation than is de- 
fective mentality. Therefore, a sympathetic teacher who en- 
courages, advises and directs a backward pupil, accomplishes 
real things, becoming a power for good by stimulating him to 
his highest mental effort. 

Retardation may be corrected, therefore, by measures improv- 
ing all the deplorable conditions mentioned. Physical and men- 
tal growth would be greatly increased by better methods of feed- 
ing. By far the most pernicious factor in this problem, in the 
opinion of many, is tea and coffee drinking among children, 
which causes much of the ill health and stunted mentality of the 
present time. Visiting homes and rousing parents to their re- 
sponsibilities will do much good for the backward. 

A freer transfer of pupils from grade to grade may cause 
fewer discouraged ones and thereby give less time for latent vice 
to find its opportunity in idleness. 

The promotion or advancement of the individual pupil by sub- 
jects may be helpful in some cases. Careful individual instruc- 
tion and help will soon bring certain children up to grade, giving 
them a greater hope for satisfactory achievement, greater con- 
fidence in their ability to turn chronic failure into something akin 
to success. 

Without mother iove towards the backward child, the teacher 
cannot succeed. “Mercy must temper judgment.” Happiness is 
the surest road to success. We must aim always for expression 
and not repression. Gain the confidence of the child and make 
him wish to do, not through fear but through love, then there 
will be real progress. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the nature and causes of 
retardation, as herein stated, be kept in mind by the teacher and 
that the child who does not do his school work shouid be an 
object of study not of reprehension, as it is generally found he 
is dull for reasons beyond his control. 
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In some, the reasoning faculties develop late, while the memory 
may be good. By working with what nature gives the child, self- 
confidence and initiative may be developed, leading to unexpected 
success. 

Slowness of intellect is not necessarily synonymous with dull- 
ness, a gloWing confirmation of which is afforded in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, known among his school fellows as the “dumb ox,” 
and later among theologians as one of the most brilliant lights 
of the Church. 


TEACHING THE PUPIL HOW TO STUDY 
A SISTER OF MERCY, ST. XAVIER ACADEMY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We teachers are like Comenius, in his Didactus Magna, seek- 
ing out a rule in accordance with which the teacher shall teach 
less and the learners learn more. 

We have seen that the multiplication of apparatus, the fitting 
up of libraries and laboratories, the cheapening of notebooks 
and fountain pens have not solved the problem. 

What then is wanting? Let us glance over the field of educa- 
tion to see if we can obtain a ray of light on the subject. 

The day comes for the child to enter school and the Recording 
Angel reverently begins his task of noting credits for those who, 
we are told in the Book of Books, shall shine as stars for all 
eternity. 

As “Order is Heaven’s first law,” it must rank first in the class- 
room or the teacher may say good-bye to all study. 

Next in importance to order, is the necessity of getting rid of 
all mental rubbish in order to replace it with more useful data. 
A sensitized plate free from all superfluous images, cannot fail, 
if intelligently treated, to give a clearer picture of objects pre- 
sented to it. So, the mind of the child must be as free as 
possible from false impressions. 

Having properly adjusted the mental receptacle, pupils must. 
be led to desire knowledge, or good results cannot be expected. 
They may have many facts forced upon them, this does not make 
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them students. So essential for a good foundation is the desire 
to learn, that no time given to it before entering on the real 
work, should be considered wasted. Earnest teachers devote 
many spare moments to the cultivation of this stimulus through- 
out the year, knowing by experience, what an incentive it is in 
the daily routine of the classroom. 

Once this thirst for knowledge has been excited it is less dif- 
ficult to lead them to the fountain. Without it we may succeed 
in bringing them there, but they cannot be forced to drink deep 
at the Pierian Spring. Quite a help in promoting this healthy 
thirst is the cultivation of the imagination, by means of pictures, 
either real or imaginary. 

Interest in a study should be fostered by every means, and 
as no one can give what she does not possess, the teacher needs 
to be vitally interested in the work in hand. If the pupil has 
not been taught to find the beauties inherent in his studies, they 
can have no attraction for him; hence the ingenious teacher will 
have recourse to every artifice to relieve the monotony apt to 
creep into the work, and to arouse the flagging interest of the 
child. 

Incentives to study should be varied and unstinted. Competi- 
tions serve to arouse the lethargic mind from inaction or indiffer- 
ence. Repetition is another great factor—repetition day after 
day, until satisfied that the pupils have grasped the fundamental 
principles. This serves to impress them on the minds of the 
students; yet haste is to be avoided. A man does not apply a 
second coat of paint to a building, until the first is absorbed and 
dried, and the greater the number of coats, the more durable the 
work. And what about encouragement? Why, it must go be- 
fore, accompany, and follow the child throughout the day. It 
should temper every correction, shine in every direction, help in 
every difficulty, in fact it ought to be the mainspring in the 
mechanism of the classroom. We might add in the words of 
our venerated foundress, “now and then bestow some praise.” 

Yes, judicious praise may work wonders in most children. 
Like their elders they do not like to be driven and they do love 
to be appreciated. It may not be wise to hold out the promise 
of rewards as an inducement, lest they become the primary 
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motive; rather let them come unexpectedly, or as a happy 
accident. 

When reproval for imperfect recitations becomes a duty on the 
part of the teacher, the culprit may be led to pass sentence in 
a hypothetical case, and the justice of the condemnation will 
soon become self-evident. If it be true that love begets love even 
in the classroom, so, also, sincerity, cheerfulness and trustfulness 
cannot fail in producing like qualities. 

The children will appreciate the teacher’s ready sympathy, and 
this may be made evident at times by not being too rigid in 
adhering to set rules, especially when it is seen that a little change 
may relieve the monotony of routine. 

Reaching the heart first, the ingenious teacher soon gets to 
headquarters, where she will be mistress of all she surveys, and 
cannot then fail in developing all that is sweetest and best in 
the child nature. 

As to the amount of help which should be given and how it 
should be given, authorities differ. On the one hand there is 
danger of the child becoming too dependent on the teacher; yet, 
until the reasoning faculties develop sufficiently, assistance rightly 
given promotes effort and excites a desire to walk alone in the 
rugged path. 

Of course it is readily seen that all pupils are not equally 
talented, otherwise it would be clear sailing and much valuable 
time could be saved. Some are much slower than others in 
understanding, and the teacher has to wait for them to absorb 
enough of the mental pabulum to keep pace with the others. 
Individual attention is the only remedy and happy the teacher 
who finds it a perfect cure! 

If we are to educate and not simply amuse our pupils, we must 
have their cooperation. In other words they must study and 
we must teach them how to study. They must be taught how 
to apprehend clearly, how to retain tenaciously, how to reproduce 
accurately and elegantly, how to organize and generalize all 
newly acquired knowledge and so correlate it to all previous 
knowledge that it may naturally gravitate to their mental center 
and become an integral part of their intellectual self. With them 
lies the duty of exhausting, with us merely that of suggesting. 
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To educate is to form a mind that will draw correct inferences 
from well tested data, that will hold the mind in suspense and 
form no judgment where there is insufficient data. The pupil’s 
intellect must be formed and furnished, his sensibilities affected, 
his will energized, his fancy stimulated. Not merely the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge but the development of self should be our aim. 
Mental growth and moral culture should be the result of all 
teaching worthy of the name. Pupils should be trained to be 
keenly observant, alert, intent and accurate in the use of their 
senses. 

How very important then that we should teach our pupils how 
to study! Even those of us who believe that a schoolroom is 
not a playroom nor a reformatory, who are earnestly striving to 
make our pupils increase in intellectual power, and who assign 
lessons calculated to realize these ideals—we are driven almost 
to distraction by the lack of response in our pupils. 

They take no time for thinking or investigating. They accept 
whole sciences on faith; they commit entire geometric demonstra- 
tions to memory; they translate classic languages with never a 
backward glance at the beauty or profundity of the thought. 
All this-aimless activity can be corrected only by right habits 
of study; and intelligent preparation of work depends in a large 
measure upon intelligent assignment of work. 

Too many studies burden the youthful mind and discourage- 
ment follows. Would it not be well to adhere to the good old 
way of having a solid foundation in essentials? Would it not 
be wiser to place the “three R’s’ on their original pedestals 
from which they have been so long deposed? We cannot help 
seeing that those branches are more or less slighted in modern 
methods, and the results are anything but satisfactory. 

In assigning home work, it is a great mistake to give a number 
of pages or paragraphs in advance, to be learned, and then to 
dismiss the pupils with the stern injunction to study, when their 
only idea of study is a laborious repetition of words with no 
thought of the main idea, of cause or effect, of relation to what 
preceded or what is likely to follow. 

The character of home work should always be supplementary ; 
it should not break new ground, but rather look to the thorough 
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cultivation of fields already sown. Its purpose should be to 
establish facts, definitions and principles, already well under- 
stood because of their logical development, explanation and illus- 
tration during the class period. 

When the student is ready for work and we place before him 
new ideas, the mind takes a new attitude, and, after apprehend- 
ing the subject matter clearly, he must be taught how to retain it 
tenaciously ; hence the necessity of cultivating the memory. 

If the pupils are made to understand that the vividness of the 
impression has a subjective, as well as an objective phase, that 
is, that if the object is inherently attractive, there will be no 
need of exercising voluntary attention in order to gain a vivid 
impression; but, if the matter has no charm, the will must be 
called into action, and force the attention to fix itself at duty’s 
call. 

When these principles are understood, the attention, one of 
the most important factors in study, becomes obedient to the 
will and finds this obedience as easy as the child who has no 
trouble in submitting when he sees the utility of the command. 

We must be careful to insist that the repetition of the first 
vivid impression be not merely slavish, reiterated efforts to stamp 
it on the memory. That is folly wide of the mark. These 
repetitions should be made from the standpoint of analysis, com- 
parison and generalization. We all know how novelty, beauty, 
or the power of a single experience, may give an impression of 
life-long permanency; yet deep interest and intense application 
will compensate for all other conditions. 

Then comes the training of the reason and this is a very im- 
portant factor in study, if we believe that right habits of thinking 
are more necessary than accumulation of knowledge. Both the 
inductive and deductive methods of reasoning should be em- 
ployed in arriving at truth. 

We must not permit our pupils to be hasty in deducing general 
conclusions. Not the decision reached, but the thought by which 
it is reached and the power gained by this thought are important. 
One who has a vast multitude of ideas, but with little or no 
knowledge of their relation, has a narrowness of mind. Selec- 
tion, comparison and generalization bring breadth and enlarge- 
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ment. Intelligent selection of the most important idea in a poem, 
of the main fact in a history lesson, of the root, principle and 
synopsis in a chapter of science, requires real thinking, than 
which what is harder? Who has not met the pupil who would 
rather commit to memory the whole history lesson, than force 
his mind to attentive, close thinking? 

With study pursued in this manner from kindergarten through 
the university, we may hope for what Newman calls the perfec- 
tion of the intellect, which is the result of education—the clear, 
calm, accurate vision and comprehension of all things, as far as 
the finite mind can embrace them, each in its place and with its 
own characteristics. 

In conclusion we cannot fail to note that the responsibility of 
the teacher seems appalling, but we may console ourselves with 
the thought that “we are Christ’s.” We are all trying to do His 
work and He cannot fail us. If we could only induce more of 
the parents to cooperate with us by encouraging home work, 
rather than by decrying it as many do, our task would not be 
quite so laborious and the result would certainly be far more 
satisfactory. 


AIMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A DOMINICAN SISTER, ST. CLARA CONVENT, SINSINAWA, WIS. 


Much that eminent thinkers have contributed to the realm of 
educational literature has been based upon some phase of element- 
ary education; but as the life-work of the great majority of 
our parochial school teachers is engrossed in this all-important 
service to youth, it is not out of harmony with the ideals of this 
assemblage to consider briefly the primal training of the child 
with a view to make him all he may become. A human life tends 
to completeness when its physical, intellectual and moral powers 
tend toward perfection. The controlling aim or purpose, then, 
in elementary education should be directed toward securing this 
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completeness, which necessitates a training, discipline, develop- 
ment and instruction of the child’s whole being. “To imagine 
that we educate this being of infinite sensibility and impression- 
ability,” says Archbishop Spalding, “when we do little else than 
teach him to read, write and cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It 
is not his destiny to become a reading, writing and ciphering 
machine, but to become a man who believes, hopes and loves; 
who holds to sovereign truth, and is swayed by sympathy; who 
has habits of right thinking and well doing which have become 
a law unto him, a second nature.” 

Among the requisites for the physical growth of the child. 
none is more important than a clean, well heated, lighted and 
ventilated dwelling, whether home or school. Only within recent 
years has it been practicable, with very few exceptions, to supply 
this need. Every parish heretofore made heroic sacrifices to 
maintain a school in the face of countless difficulties, discourage- 
ments and hindrances, which only the devoted parish priest can 
record. School buildings, defective in structure, equipment, in 
everything ; yet surely the hand of God must have been over these 
poor schools, blessing and supplying these deficiencies, when we 
look around and see, in spite of them, the splendid men and 
women of to-day that these poor schools have given to the work 
of the world. Now, for the most part, our parochial institutions 
compare favorably with the costly structures of the State, sup- 
ported as they are by inexhaustible funds. How keenly appre- 
ciative of whatever comfort the school affords are the little folk, 
who with laughing, expectant curiosity enter the room each morn- 
ing, and view with delight whatever the ingenious teacher has 
presented on blackboard or tables for their assistance. The 
child responds intuitively to the atmosphere of order or disorder, 
that may chance to prevail therein. : 

But in our zeal for the acquisition of book lore, the hygienic 
necessity of sufficient recreation in the open air should not be 
lost sight of. An excellent arrangement for this is fifteen minute 
intervals between class hours, when the pupils have the benefit of 
fresh air through quiet, restful movement, rather than romping, 
wrestling or jumping. What the body needs is the increased 
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inhalation of oxygen, so that the poisons, which the preceding 
weariness has created, are expelled. This stimulation of the 
blood is most effective in sunshine. During these intermissions 
the tactful, sympathetic teacher gains a more intimate and per- 
manent access to the hearts of those under her charge than she 
does in the classroom. Thus, two powerful influences for the 
physical development of the child are utilized in these outdoor 
exercises—contact with nature and with the personality of the 
teacher. ; 

After several hours of school restraint, home tasks are out of 
keeping with the bodily growth of very young children, yearning 
as they do for movement. To be sure, some may turn with pleas- 
ure to the assigned lessons. But consider that even the average 
man with vital and commercial interests urging him to overwork, 
can stand only a certain degree of daily burdening. Often the 
child, especially the eager one, has no strength remaining after 
the exhausting labor of the school hours. In this event, he en- 
dangers his health, shirks a duty, or what is still more disastrous, 
takes refuge in a falsehood to hide his deficiency. Psychologists, 
in general, hold that that teacher is best whose discipline requires 
the least punishment and whose method of teaching demands no 
home exertion on the part of the younger pupil. 

The crux of the whole question of mental development as ac- 
quired by the average grammar grade graduate may be briefly 
solved in the phrase—the ability to study. Without a rudiment- 
ary preparation in the art of study, the pupil is, for all practical 
purposes, disqualified for entrance to any secondary school 
whether technical or vocational. If it so happens that he enters 
the world of commerce as an apprentice, his promotion is impeded 
by insurmountable obstacles; for it is soon discovered that he 
lacks the sterling qualities indispensable to the man of commercial 
promise. The amount of knowledge, then, in numbers, language 
or historical facts, is of minor importance when compared with 
the processes by which this knowledge is attained; that is, the 
acquisition of materials needed for mental growth. Even a terse 
statement of the laws that govern this growth as expressed in 
ordinary psychological terms is out of keeping here; but it may 
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not be out of place to suggest that a proper understanding of 
the principles that govern the teaching process is an essential 
prerogative for the development of effective primary teaching. 

The ‘welding force” that unites the effort of teacher and 
learner is the directing of the pupil’s self-activities towards a 
definite aim. The pleasure consequent to conscious achievement 
is the stimulus that transforms application into the power to ac- 
complish higher and greater things. The lesson aim being 
clearly and vividly outlined and appealing to the ideas already - 
familiar, ought easily to enlist the attention and captivate the will 
of the child. By such continuous well defined efforts on the part 
of the teacher the sense of personal responsibility is fostered; 
“unflinching application” inculcated ; and automatic, half-hearted 
conning-of the lesson banished from the school. Fortified with 
this sort of intellectual training the primary graduate is fairly 
independent of his teacher; for he can help himself. 

To fill the measure of his usefulness, it is imperative that at 
the close of the grammar course, a pupil be proficient in a rud- 
imentary knowledge of “the three R’s.”» No subject in the 
curriculum, perhaps, offers wider opportunities for the formation 
of correct mental habits than reading. Being largely a thinking 
process, the child’s ability to read, that is, to think the thoughts 
of the author, implies the fundamental principles of good teach- 
ing. I hope to be pardoned for saying that it is amazing how 
little attention is given to this wonderful, beautiful art of read- 
ing. Everyone knows a child loves to do what he can do well. 
If he can read well, he must eventually become a more intelligent 
student, have a more intelligent grasp of things than the poor 
reader, from the very fact that this gift when wisely encouraged 
tends to lead to good literature. Expressive oral reading de- 
velops the imagination. Without sensing the feeling or emotion, 
dwelling upon the thought while giving the thought, there can 
be no effective oral expression. 

This soulfulness of expression is the handmaid of the second 
step in reading, thought imparting, by means of spoken or written 
word. This more than any other mental acquirement evokes 
plaudits or censure upon a school system by an ever exacting 
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public. The ability to write a legible, well formulated letter is 
of primal importance, and when to this is added the ability to 
read well, the two great difficulties in elementary education are 
completely overcome. Since written and spoken English are such 
vital features, the child’s efforts, however crude, need the 
teacher’s encouragement and inspiration. The desire “to try 
again” on the part of the pupil, usually counts for final success ; 
for here as in other arts, practice makes perfect. 

When to these achievements is added the knowledge of arith- 
metic requisite for the practical use of the average man or 
woman of the business world, the primary graduate possesses, 
it would seem, the essentials for the battle of life, whether as a 
student in high school or as an apprentice in the commercial 
world. Yet, this is only a part of the best mental training, unless 
it be strengthened and permeated by the most necessary of all 
knowledge, the knowledge of the Catholic religion. The Duke of 
Wellington is reported as having voiced this statement: “Teach 
your children ‘the three R’s,’ and leave out the great R of religion, 
and you will only produce a fourth R, rascaldom, and get a 
nation of devils.” 

The same idea is effectively emphasized in the words of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop of St. Paul: “Let religion so domi- 
nate the classroom, that its precepts and practices shall permeate 
the souls of the children, even as the air they breathe permeates 
their bodies, and become in them very nature, throbbing with 
every throb of their hearts, thinking with every thought of their 
minds. Only religion ingrained into their very being will enable 
your pupils to hold themselves through life firm in the path of 
duty, however fierce the storms they may encounter.” 

The element of religion is the keystone of elementary educa- 
tion; for in no wise can the inspiration for right action be 
securely established except by means of the religious virtues, 
faith, hope and love. The supreme concern of the Catholic 
teacher has ever been the desire to inculcate in the hearts of 
the young the principles and precepts of the Great Teacher who 
bade the Apostles: “Suffer little children to come unto Me and 
forbid them not.’ Since the formation of a Christian character 
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is the chief business of a child here on earth, a practical knowi- 
edge of the duties of a Christian as prescribed by the Church 
must be the aim of the elementary school. We are all familiar 
with Archbishop Spalding’s—“The decadence and ruin of individ- 
uals and of societies come from lack of virtue, not from lack of 
knowledge.” 

Fully realizing that it is easier, wiser and more effective to 
form a good moral character than reform it, our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X., always solicitous for the spiritual welfare of his 
flock, places the source of all grace at the disposal of these 
precious souls when their hearts are tenderest and freest from 
the assaults of passion. “Frequent and daily Communion,” so 
reads the decree of our great Pontiff, “as a thing most earnestly 
desired by Christ our Lord and by the Catholic Church, should 
be open to all the faithful, of whatever rank or condition of 
life; so that no one who is in the state of grace, and who 
approaches the Holy Table with a right and devout intention, 
can lawfully be hindered therefrom.” 

Early frequent Communion will become the most potent means 
of inculcating a loving anxiety to assist at Holy Mass, par- 
ticularly on the days appointed. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass! 
The indestructible bulwark that keeps the world from utter ruin! 
Here in intimate union with the Divine Model, the imagination 
of the child will be purified; the will. strengthened; and the 
emotions ennobled. With these powerful spiritual aids the child 
will be rendered loyal, reverent and obedient, not only to the 
authority of the Church and of the State, but to parents and 
teachers as well; for he will be fortified with the means of re- 
sisting temptation. The moral virtues of truthfulness, honesty 
and nobility, even in the trivial acts of school life, will become 
habitual in his daily association with both teacher and compan- 
ions. Verily will the world come to know that the Great White 
Shepherd at Rome has applied the remedy for the moral and 
religious decadence of our day. 





TRAINING GIRLS FOR HOME-MAKING 
A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


“Life in its fullest and deepest meaning, with the various 
grades of life—physical, mental and spiritual—rightly developed 
and coordinated in proportion to their relative values, this, and 
this only, is true education.” 


Accepting this definition of the learned Jesuit, Father Pardow, 
as a correct one, it follows naturally that the aim of every relig- 
ious educator should be to assist to the best of his ability in 
this development and coordination. 

While the aim and fundamental methods at all stages and in 
all departments of education should be essentially the same be- 
cause the essential constituents of education are always the same, 
there should be nevertheless a distinct, a clearly defined, and a 
relatively attainable aim at each stage and in each department if 
we wish to obtain tangible results. 

The elementary school receives the pupil at an age when the 
little body is in its earliest stage of development, the young mind 
susceptible to every impression and the child soul, as yet, un- 
touched by sin. The elementary school is to prepare the child 
for life, “life in its fullest and deepest sense”; therefore, life 
conditions and life needs should be the primary consideration 
of those interested in elementary education, not so much the 
desire to fit the child for entrance to the secondary school. 

The years that the child spends in the elementary school con- 
stitute the formative period of his life. What he will become 
later is determined, in a large sense, by what is done for him now. 
Unless these early years be profitably spent, unless the child be 
trained and encouraged to seek the noblest and the best, the years 
to come will bring reproach upon teacher and upon school. Let 
it be our endeavor that every pupil leaving our school take with 
him into life correct habits of living; respect for honest labor; 
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yearning for the purer, nobler ideals of life; and a clear under- 
standing of his obligation as a Catholic. 

The boys and girls of our elementary schools are destined to 
become the home-makers of the future, and as many of them 
go directly from us into the world’s stern school of experience, 
it is due to them, to the nation, to the Church, that in the recep- 
tive years of childhood the foundation of practical home-making 
be laid. 

The subject of home-making is so very broad and may be 
viewed from so many points, that I shall limit this paper to the 
consideration of what should be done to prepare our girls to 
become ideal women—women with trained hand, enlightened 
mind and loving heart—the makers and preservers of Christian 
homes. 

First of all, we should discard forever the notion that there 
is something vulgar or commonplace about the useful and the 
serviceable—fitness for human use enhances beauty. It is never 
necessary to choose between culture and efficiency ; between mind 
and body ; between intellect and morals; all are part of one great 
whole and all are interdependent. In a system of true education, 
we may not separate the practical and material from the ideal 
and spiritual. The home-maker is not simply one taught to sew, 
to cook and to minister to the bodily needs of others; no, these 
things she should be skilled in, but she must be trained also to 
think intelligently, to love generously, to become the center from 
which will emanate the chaste beauty, the refined courtesy, the 
gracious charm, the sweet contentment, the true piety, that should 
characterize the Catholic home. The home will be what she will 
make it. Hold ever before her mind then the ideal home; the 
home of healthful conditions, of wholesome experience, of lofty 
ideals. It is our privilege, as well as our duty to place the little 
girlish feet upon paths which if followed will lead to the exalted 
plane of true womanhood. This is what should be done. Now, 
what can be done? I believe that with intelligent effort and 
generous cooperation most of this can be accomplished. 

The introduction of household arts and sciences into our 
schools would be of great assistance as these subjects train both 
mind and heart; give useful information concerning the things 
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that have to do with life; and may be coordinated with almost 
every branch taught in the schools at present. Let the training 
begin in the primary grades. The little girl loves the things of 
the household. She takes the greatest delight in active duties. 
One of the most interesting sights in our primary grades is that 
of the little ones at their sewing. 

One weekly period of about forty-five minutes is devoted to 
this branch and how many useful lessons are taught during it: 
cleanliness of person and attire; neatness in arranging work, in 
disposing of scraps of thread and material, in brushing up around 
sewing-table, in re-arranging work box; accuracy in cutting, in 
basting, in stitching, in following out in detail every direction of 
the teacher. What lessons of gentle courtesy and unfailing pa- 
tience learned from the latter, as she goes back and forth, to 
and fro, training little fingers to wear the thimble, to cut, to use 
the needle, to tie a knot, to rip and do over; dropping a word of 
praise here, of encouragement there, but always kindly and firmly 
insisting on the work being done as she directs. Our work is 
systematically graded, so the child readily understands that as 
soon as she masters the rudiments of sewing, she will be advanced 
to the making of practical and useful articles. At the beginning 
of the sixth grade, the use of the sewing machine is taught, and 
by the time she completes her elementary education the girl is 
able to cut, fit and make ordinary articles of clothing. All this 
can be done without neglecting the other grade work. 

The question that naturally presents itself is, where shall we 
get the teacher? Within the past ten years, most of our schools 
have prepared teachers for music and drawing, so that it would 
not be very difficult to do the same for sewing. In cities where 
there are schools of household arts and sciences, members of the 
senior class will be glad to teach for the experience and they are 
well qualified for the work; undoubtedly, wherever possible, the 
best plan is to secure a trained teacher to teach sewing in all the 
grades, and to give lessons in cookery, laundering, sweeping and 
household management to the girls over twelve. Then should 
the girl’s schooling end with the elementary grade, she is better 
prepared to meet the responsibilities of life; should she enter 
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the secondary school she earries with her knowledge and training 
of great value. 

Where can the home virtues be taught to better advantage than 
in the school? It offers as many and as varied opportunities as 
mature life will for doing right, for refraining from wrong, for 
practicing self-restraint, obedience, courtesy, kindness, honesty, 
purity—all the virtues that elevate and ennoble the human 
character. 

Inculcate a respect for manual labor: “The Angel still guards 
the garden of Eden and work, work, work is our doom and our 
blessing.” Make the girl who boasts that she never works, that 
she does not know how to wash dishes, to sweep a room, to make 
a bed, feel that, so far from having anything to boast of, she 
has every reason to hang her head in shame. 

Do not make things too easy for children. By doing so you 
are depriving them. of the very opportunities that are meant 
to contribute strength and power for self-guidance and self- 
reliance. Things worth possessing are hedged about with dif- 
ficulties, that in struggling for their attainment we may know 
how to appreciate and how to use them when obtained. Teach 
by precept and example. Let your voice be low, your words 
few but well chosen, your manners gentle and self-contained, 
that the children may learn the charm and strength of repose. 
Let every task of the day contribute to the idealizing and spirit- 
ualizing of the child’s character. 

Gossip and extravagance have ruined many homes. Never 
tolerate the former; do not permit children to retail scandals, to 
discuss the affairs of the neighborhood, and above all impress 
upon them the sacredness of home life, the obligation they are 
under of preserving inviolably all that transpires within its walls. 
Teach them that extravagance is sinful; that waste and overdress, 
love of display are marks of a crude, vulgar nature. Persons of 
culture and true refinement are economical; dress according to 
age and position and avoid display. 

Inculcate reverence—reverence for God, for the Church, for 
lawful authority. Insist upon consideration for the feelings and 
rights of others. 
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Call art and music to your aid. Familiarize your pupils with 
good pictures—copies of the old masters can be bought for a 
trifle, and why permit representations of our Lord, of His Holy 
Mother that are painful to look upon, when you can adorn your 
classrooms with a Sistine Madonna, a Hoffman’s Christ Child, a 
Murillo’s Assumption and others of sacred and artistic value. 

After the hymns of the Church, teach them home songs. Let 
your selections be good both as to words and music. Let them 
be songs that will cheer and brighten the evening hours for the 
tired father and the weary mother, songs in which the boys can 
join, songs that through the long years to come will sing ever in 
a low undertone of childhood’s happy hours, of home and its 
loved ones. Such memories have a power to lighten and to bless 
when life’s burdens press heavily. 


THE ABIDING INFLUENCE OF ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING 


A RELIGIOUS OF THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 


Catholic elementary education, in its nature fundamental, aims 
at the thorough preparation of the child’s whole being, not only 
for secondary education, but for his life-work. Hence it is of 
paramount importance. In scope and power, the influence of 
the teacher of the elementary grades is second only to that of 
the parent, and, where parental control is insufficient, as it is in 
too many cases, second to none. 

Those who conduct the higher classes exert, in one way, a 
wider influence. Their pupils are capable of a broader culture, 
need a more enlightened guidance, and will make their own 
power felt in a larger circle. The very success, however, of 
secondary education depends, in no mean measure, on the char- 
acter developed in the elementary school, and on the habits of 
attention and application therein acquired. 

On the other hand, there is the countless number of iain 
whose only training is received in the lower grades, and in the 
formation of whose character, the influence of these few years 
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is all-important. In our large cities there are elementary schools. 
in which scarcely five per cent. of those entering the primary, 
complete the work of the eighth grade. Necessarily limited as is 
the training received by this great number, instances are not 
wanting to prove that its influence is life-long, and often in the 
hour of death prevails over the habits of years. How many 
stories confessors of souls can tell of men led back to God after 
years of wandering by the memory of a teacher whose gentle, 
but powerful influence, so long set aside, triumphed at last! 

There are, doubtless, as many methods of training young chil- 
dren as there are teachers, and time does not allow discussion 
of methods in this place. One thing is certain, the teachers of 
the elementary grades have plastic material with which to work. 
The unspoiled child is quick to respond to true devotedness, and 
the pampered darling may be won by patience and tact. The 
child mind, with its transient attention, the awakening reason’s 
first conscious question, the growing power of observing persons 
and things, look to the teacher, as to the parent, for guidance, 
and, with the instinctive faith of childhood, expect to find truth 
and goodness in both. Through the different stages of develop- 
ment, the young mind may be trained, by the patient use of the 
means suited to each period of growth, in habits of attention, 
until application to the matter in hand becomes second nature. 
This seems to be where many fail. From all sides we hear com- 
plaints of the inability of pupils to use their intellects and of 
their woeful lack of the power of concentration. It is impossible 
to estimate in how far this failure is owing to retarding home 
influence and to the effect of the spirit of reckless excitement 
that pervades the very atmosphere. 


Training of the mind and memory, however, is harmful, 
rather than beneficial, if the will be neglected. Milton’s words, 


“What is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, but liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties,” 


apply with equal force to mere knowledge, without ability to use 
it aright. This ability is the result of training of the will, which 
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1s the chief element in the formation of character. “Suscepti- 
bility to motive” is one definition of character. If it be a true 
one, what more vital in education, than guiding the young mind 
in the choice of motives? Little by littie, character is built up, 
and the intelligent and sympathetic teacher has golden opportuni- 
ties, even in the case of very young children, to begin a glorious 
work. An experienced director of souls once said, “It matters 
little what we do if the why be perfect.” Not to speak of the 
inspiration for the teacher contained in these words—an inspira- 
tion capable of glorifying the drudgery inseparable from element- 
ary teaching—they clearly express the importance of motive. 
What happiness to be privileged to lead young hearts to the cul- 
tivation of life motives which will cause them to choose, always, 
the good, the beautiful and the true! A thought, powerful to 
influence the child’s mind, is that of the divine adoption. The 
truth of the supernatural elevation of our nature to sonship 
divine is very attractive to the average child, and mysteries of 
the most sublime teaching are to be found in the life of the 
Holy Child Jesus. There is not a noble motive of the will, not 
a call of duty, not an aspiration of the human heart that finds 
not, in the consideration of the childhood of the Incarnate Word, 
example and encouragement. The thought of the Holy Child, 
Model, Master, above all, Companion, is all-alluring, all-sweet, 
all-powerful. Ever changing, with the child’s advancing age and 
varying circumstances, it is ever fresh and interesting, ever lead- 
ing to higher sentiments and loftier ambition. Even the self- 
reliant nature has in it the germ of reverence which may, by care- 
ful training, and by example, be developed into a realization of 
the beauty and sublimity of those oft-repeated words, Noblesse 
oblige. The children of the Great King, stamped with His 
image, having the Mother of God for mother and advocate, and 
the God-Man for brother and mediator, striving, side by side, 
through this life, in order to reach the Father’s Home in the 
end, what nobility of purpose, what fire of charity, does not 
that thought evoke! 

Gradually, too, we may bring our children to a more or less 
comprehensive appreciation of the wonderful truth of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. If devoutly and earnestly taught, 
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this dogma surpasses all others in its power of causing the heart 
to burn with love of the highest virtues—truth, purity, charity, 
generosity, self-immolation. Even little children may be taught 
to depend more and more on the guidance of this Divine Guest, 
and to be solicitous for His approval of every thought and act. 
They may be led to look to the Holy Spirit for help and strength 
in trial, difficulty and temptation, and to prove, in their own lives, 
the truth of Father Faber’s words: “They whose sunshine is 
from Him who is within them, worship God brightly out of a 
blessedness the world cannot touch, because it gushes up from 
a sanctuary too deep for rifling.” Never more than in our own 
day, when the enemies of God are shamelessly flaunting their 
unholy doctrines, have children needed to be deeply imbued with 
supernatural principles. These principles must be real and vig- 
orous, not empty sentimentality and pious effusion. We want 
strong, loyal men and women to fight the battle of the future, 
and when anti-Christian forces are poisoning the springs of 
knowledge, it behooves us to be more than zealous in our efforts 
for those we are able to reach. Above all, our children must be 
brought to Christ, our Lord, in the Sacrament of His love, there 
to drink in His own spirit, as did the Beloved Disciple, from His 
most Sacred Heart. This is the great antidote of evil, and never 
since the first ages of Christianity have the little ones of Christ’s 
fold been privileged as they now are. In no hearts have the 
words of the Holy Father on the first Communion of children 
found a more joyous response, than in those of elementary 
teachers. They who have devoted their lives to the work of 
leading little children into the paths of holiness, know full well 
that the real work is Christ’s. To them it is given to sow and 
water, waiting in patient hope, for the increase God will surely 
give to those who confide in Him. : 

Much has been said and written about “personal magnetism,” 
and no one denies that the living example of the teacher has far 
greater influence than any words however potent. This seems to 
be true, especially in the case of the young child. With his 
awakening power of observation and his feeble power of ex- 
pression, the child feels, instinctively, the touch of the spiritual, 
and, even more, of the supernatural, in his superiors. His nat- 
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ural imitativeness is proverbial. How unerringly, even while 
unconsciously, he reproduces tone and gesture, expression and 
idiosyneracy of parent and teacher! During the first six or 
seven years, and, for some children, during the eighth and ninth 
years, the solidity and strength of habits formed depend, largely, 
on the teacher’s example. As the power and habit of observa- 
tion develop, children, especially girls, become marvelously quick 
to master the whole scene enacted before them. Their minds are 
like camera plates and register, with lightning-like rapidity, every 
line of the picture. They understand, almost intuitively, motive 
and cause, and are quick to detect a mora! blemish. In some 
instances, these vivid impressions, with their influence for good 
or ill, are indelible. How indispensable, therefore, is it, that the 
teacher possess every excellency of heart and mind, or at least, be 
earnestly striving for the same! Let us, by all means, have well 
trained teachers, cultured, broad-minded, competent, but let them 
be, first and foremost, of noble personal character and lofty 
ambition. The words of the Master, “I am come that they may 
have life, and may have it more abundantly,” surely refer to the 
supernatural life of grace through which and by which all good 
is wrought. No Catholic teacher may hope to succeed in the 
Christ-like work of elementary teaching unless she live this life 
and practice Christian virtues. Foremost among these is equanim- 
ity which only the constant remembrance of the presence of God 
can secure in its fullness, and, without which, no great good can 
be accomplished. Respect for the children is essential. The 
true teacher feels a reverence, at times amounting to awe, on 
coming into contact with the stainless opening mind of the little 
child, so calmly asking the meaning of life, so easily bruised, so 
tender, so frail. This reverence begets a great fear of scandaliz- 
ing one of these little ones. Justice (tempered with mercy), 
patience and tact are equally necessary. 

The crowning virtue of the teacher is self-sacrifice, which is 
another name for love—real, personal love—love that is born of 
God and which sees, in every child, Him who said, “he who shall 
receive one such little child in My Name, receiveth Me.” Christ, 
our Lord, sends into the heart of every true teacher, some of 
that fire He came on earth to enkindle. This it was that made 
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the great Apostle cry out, “my little children for whom I am in 
labor until Christ be formed in you.” These words become the 
song of the ideal Catholic teacher’s heart—a song sweet in the 
ear of God, drawing down innumerable blessings on the souls 
of children. f 

Under these conditions, only, is the end of Catholic elementary 
education reached. Then, only, is laid the foundation deep and 
broad, able to sustain the superstructure erected during later 
years—that building which, in beauty, symmetry and solidity, 
stands against wind and flood, because it is built upon a rock— 
and the Rock is Christ. 


SOME AIMS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
A SISTER OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY, JOSEPHINUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Education in its widest sense includes all those processes, 
activities and influences that occasion subjective changes in man, 
whether those changes are physical, moral or spiritual. It is a 
vital and complex process. The home, the school, the Church, 
civil society, the State, industry, physical environment, are in this 
wide sense educational agencies. Education begins with the first 
breath of the child, is continued in the elementary school, and 
finds inviting and ever widening opportunities and possibilities 
throughout the entire course of life. Elementary education is the 
searchlight enabling the child to scan the horizon which limits 
the possibilities of his being. The real object of elementary educa- 
tion is to give children resources, that will endure as long as life 
endures ; habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, occupation 
that will render sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, 
life more dignified and useful and death less terrible. “Educa- 
tion is the leading of the human souls to what is best and making 
what is best of them,” says Ruskin. Education means character 
and efficiency, it means a threefold harmonious and symmetrical 
development, that will enable the child to know, to feel and to 
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do his duty to himself, to the civilized community in which he 
lives, and above all his duty to his God and Creator. 

The imparting of knowledge is one, though not the most im- 
portant, aim of elementary education. When the pupil realizes 
his work in life, he must have a certain amount of book knowl- 
edge as a result of his attendance at school. The foundation of 
all his future acquirements are really the common elementary 
branches concerning the most important of which, a few general 
statements will suffice. 


RELIGION 


We are fully convinced of the absolute necessity of early relig- 
ious training in catechism and Bible History, and Church History 
in simple form as a continuation of Bible History, and in so far 
as it has direct bearing on the general study of religion. A 
celebrated pedagogical writer opposes the theory of Rousseau 
who would exclude religion from education, in the following 
manner: “We protest against it in the name of pedagogy, which, 
in losing religious instruction, would lose the sun from its day 
and the pearl from the subjects of instruction ; it would surrender 
the greatest and most efficacious means of discipline.” “Religion 
is the spice which is meant to keep life from corruption,” says 
Bacon; and St. Augustine, aglow with a holy fervor, exclaims: 
“Unhappy the man who knows all things but does not know Thee, 
O God!” The teacher should duly appreciate the dignity, the 
possibilities of childhood, the ideal to which the child may attain 
under good teaching. What is the child worth in the light of 
eternity should confront the Catholic teacher at every stage of 
her work, even in the busiest din of her classroom activity. 
These truths ought to stimulate her to the greatest possible ef- 
fort in giving every child under her care that soulful, religious 
training which is due an immortal life. 


READING 


Among the other common school branches reading ranks first. 
It is an art which but few possess. Proper enunciation, correct 
and clear pronunciation, phrasing, expression and emphasis, a 
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natural tone of voice should be insisted on from the beginning. 
Reading is a creation, breathing life into the dull lines and bring- 
ing into bold relief the touches of skill and grace with which 
the author has adorned his work. To read well is an accom- 
plishment, while to be a good silent reader, able to penetrate 
the secret source of the author’s thought is a perpetual delight, a 
means of growth to the mind. The teacher should endeavor to 
cultivate a taste for good literature as the pupil passes through 
the grades, and on leaving the elementary school he should be 
fairly acquainted with the leading American authors, as well as 
with our foremost Catholic writers. 


ARITHMETIC 


J. P. Wickersham, the author of a History of Education of 
Pennsylvania, and of several other pedagogical works, in his 
Methods of Instruction makes some valuable statements con- 
cerning the purpose of arithmetic in the elementary school, 
classifying them as primary and secondary ends. 

Primary ends: 1. To obtain a knowledge of the property of 
numbers; 2. To gain practice in mathematical reasoning; 3. 
To obtain precision in the use of language; 4. To secure skill 
in the application of numbers to the concerns of life. 


Secondary ends: 1. Rapidity and accuracy in the solving of 
problems; 2. Skill in the use of abbreviating artifices; 3. An 
acquaintance in the method of proving or checking the work. 


To the above the following suggestions may be added: 1. Do 
not waste time in teaching large numbers, as billions, trillions, etc. 
2. Establish ideas of fractions early in the course, and through- 
out use fractions with small denominators; nearly all the frac- 
tions used in business are halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths, 
except of course, decimals. 3. Increase the amount of mental 
arithmetic. Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, says in a lecture 
delivered at the convention of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Boston in 1910: “Ali the pupils should have a tremen- 
dous drill in mental arithmetic. They need it and they ought to 
have it.” 4. Give ample opportunity for making practical ap- 
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plication and also exercise in the construction of original 
problems. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography, although not a fundamental, is a broadening study. 
It stimulates the imagination and widens the mental horizon. It 
helps the pupil to a broader comprehension of life, and introduces 
him to a world beyond his own circumscribed sphere. Geography 
should be invested with human interest, and the aim in geography 
should be to give the pupils a knowledge of the earth as it 
ministers to human life. Home or local geography, representa- 
tive geography, descriptive geography, rational observation, con- 
centric circles, causal relation and causal series are terms sug- 
gestive of approved modern methods. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The history lesson has three definite aims: 1. To impart in- 
formation; 2. To foster a healthy national pride; 3. To cul- 
tivate a taste for history reading. “History is a cyclic poem 
written by Time upon the memories of man,” writes Shelley. In 
history as well as'in geography due prominence should be given 
to Catholic features. The marvelous activity displayed by the 
Catholic Church in the settlement, development and growth of 
our glorious Republic, as well as all important events of the past 
and present involving Catholic life and interest, should form 
topics of frequent discussion in the elementary grades. In the 
advanced grades the main topics of civil government should be 
introduced as a final stage of the history work. A knowledge 
of the structure and working of the government should be made 
a vital part of the pupil’s consciousness that he may be trained 
for the right discharge of the duties of citizenship. The State is 
too often the “unknown god” of which even the 14 year old boy 
or girl graduate of the eighth grade has received at best only 
uncertain glimpses. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


It is important that all teaching processes be guided by correct 
pedagogical principles. The educational principles that Froebel 
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applied in the kindergarten are in accord and practically coexten- 
sive with the chief principles in recent educational thought now 
applied in the elementary school as well as in advanced phases 
of education: 1. The true conception of the nature of the child 
and its interests in the selection and adaptation of the- subject 
matter; 2. The correct interpretation and proper utilizing of 
the child’s tendency to activity; 3. The necessity and impor- 
tance of giving to all learning processes a social meaning drawn 
from life, e. g., a moral and practical meaning. 

Pestalozzi’s principles of method demand the analysis of sub- 
ject matter into its component parts and an observance of the 
inductive method of proceeding from simple elements to the 
mastery of the complex. Pestalozzi’s maxims of teaching daily 
find their application in every properly conducted elementary 
school and are too well known to call for repetition here: ob- 
servation before reason; the concrete before the abstract, etc. 

Herbart would develop a many-sided interest which means 
balanced development of all powers of man. To-day our guiding 
star is interest, by whose powerful influence difficult tasks are 
made easy and obstacles overcome. ‘This, however, does not ex- 
clude earnest mental activity and self-exertion which are the only 
means of developing mental power. Correct teaching processes 
are based on principles and facts of psychology and the following 
are common terms in current pedagogical literature: many- 
sided interests, apperception, concentration, culture, epochs, the 
formal steps of instruction, correlation and harmonious develop- 
ment. 


MORAL TRAINING 


The mere acquisition of knowledge, however, does not answer 
the aim and purpose of elementary education. Many who have 
received such imperfect or one-sided education, have proved to 
be but ciphers in the world. Indeed, some of the worst charac- 
ters in history have been of rare scholarly ability and of extraor- 
dinary intellectual attainments. The most arduous duty imposed 
upon the Catholic educator is besides, of course, a thorough relig- 
ious training, the formation of good moral habits: obedience, 
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self-control, honesty, diligence, self-reliance, respect for others, 
etc. 

Undoubtedly the greatest influence on the plastic minds of 
the young as far as the school is concerned, is the personality 
of the teacher. “What the teacher is, not what she utters and 
inculcates, is the important thing,” says Spalding in his Means 
and Ends of Education. “Example is more efficacious than pre- 
cept,” says the proverb. The spirit of the teacher is more than 
her methods. The teacher must find her native element in the 
schoolroom. She must possess love for children and a sympathy 
that enters heartily and sincerely into their joys and sorrows. 
If the wellspring of love and sympathy has run dry within her- 
self, she teaches in vain. The ideal of the child is the teacher 
he loves. Unconsciously the teacher’s life settles down upon the 
child’s life, working marvelous results in forming character and 
shaping life. 

The greatest teachers of the world have not been its famous 
scholars but those who by example, by word and deed, were able 
to influence for good the young of whom they had charge— 
those by whose magic touch all that is best in human nature is 
evolved and made ready to serve mankind and to honor God. 
Gerson, the eloquent theologian and Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, devoted his declining years almost exclusively to the 
instruction of little children. In their midst he experienced a 
greater delight and a purer joy than when preaching in high 
cathedrals to the great and learned of the world. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we quote from the Christian Pedagogy a 
passage of rare beauty. The author says: “Here is the crown- 
ing mission of education—and we may say of elementary educa- 
tion—to make, to expand, all the faculties of the physical, of 
the mental and of the moral nature of the child, to expand them 
in the fullest, and when expanded, to coordinate and subordinate 
them into a compacted unity, from which a harmony is breathed 
which praises God, delights the angels and charms and uplifts 
men. Multiply these elevating agencies, and who will refuse to 
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say all hail to the Catholic educator.” To the Christian educator 
the promise of Scripture may be applied: “Those who instruct 
others unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.” 


THE ULTIMATE AIM OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


SISTER OF CHARITY, B. V. M. 


Before presenting the aim of elementary education, it may be 
well to have a clear conception of what is meant by such an 
education. There is a confusion of ideas in regard to the mean- 
ing of primary grades, grammar classes and elementary schools, 
these terms being used by some to convey the same idea, and by 
others, with limitations. Elementary education is that founda- 
tion work which should be taken by all children before any at- 
tempt is made for preparation for professional or trade schools. 

The aim of elementary education is the ultimate end of all 
education, that is the preparation of the child for life eternal 
as well as life temporal, by the perfect development of the 
physical, moral and mental faculties, so that when his educa- 
tion is finished, a perfect man may be presented to the world, 
fortified against the weakness of human nature and well versed 
in self-discipline. A brief resumé, citing some of the efforts 
made to attain the ideal, will be treated under the successive head- 
ings, physical, mental and moral development of the child. 

The Greek system of education gave great attention to the 
cultivation of physical man. Self-control, manifested physically, 
produces gracefulness, and gracefulness is the Greek ideal of 
beauty. They developed this phase of the beautiful in their 
games. The preparation for these games took place in every 
village in the land every day and every week. Greek education 
has! thus resulted in preparing for us one phase of world-educa- 
tion. Among a people thus educated, it became possible for such 
artists to arise as Phidias, Polycletus and Praxiteles. 

Now, while so much attention as has been given by the Greeks 
to physical education, is not the aim of elementary education, 
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still an eagerness for the health and physical development of each 
individual pupil must be the ideal. 

The mind works most freely when the body is comfortable; 
if some of a pupil’s energy is spent in battling discomfort, there 
is just so much the less to be devoted to his tasks. The edu- 
cator’s first care should be those conditions which affect the 
health of the children. 

Heating and ventilation are two highly important problems 
that cannot be separated and if solved at all must be solved 
together. ‘‘The open air is the breath of God, and it heals 
forever.” When there is so much pure air in the world, it seems 
a lamentable evil that children should be deprived of it in their 
schoolrooms. In most of our schools, excepting those of recent 
construction, the windows afford the only means of ventilation. 
In this case, boards eight inches wide fitted to the casing under 
the lower sash will admit the air, direct it upward away from the 
pupils and permit the egress of air. 

The desks should be so arranged that the light strikes the 
pupil from the left. . Pupils should never be allowed to face the 
light. If the walls are tinted a light green, there is better reflec- 
tion. Close work should be suspended on dark days. 

So much of the health and comfort of the pupils depends on 
the way they are seated. The height of the desk is very im- 
portant. The pupil should not be obliged to lean forward to use 
the desk. The distance from the floor should be such as to 
allow the feet to rest squarely and evenly underneath the desk 

Cleanliness is a virtue to which children should-be accustomed 
for the sake of their physical well-being, as well as because, from 
a moral point of view, it is of the greatest significance. Fre- 
quent instructions should be given in all grades on the necessity 
of personal cleanliness. The care of the teeth and the nails 
should be emphasized. 

Frequent intervals of change should be introduced in the pri- 
mary divisions especially, as continued mental exertion and sit- 
ting quietly at desks tend to cause fatigue and restlessness. 
These include not only recess near the middle of the session, but 
also shorter periods of relaxation throughout the day. The best 
antidote for mental weariness is active exercise. This is needed 
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not only at intervals during the day, but also before and after 
school. 

In order that exercise may be beneficial, it must be a source of 
pleasure to the child, otherwise it becomes a task. Not only 
regular and systematic muscular exercise should be encouraged, 
but also every opportunity should be given for unrestrained play. 

To preserve the child’s health it is necessary to develop his 
heart, lungs and muscles. The mind of the child must gain con- 
trol of the body. Grace of movement is desired from a practical 
point of view, as well as from the esthetic. Activity, agility and 
strength are qualifications which make a good student. 

Sports and games should be encouraged by the educator. 
Many a Sister has gained the confidence of a wayward boy by 
manifesting interest in the national game of baseball. The play- 
ground movement is worthy of more than a passing notice. The 
- child in the city has little chance for outdoor exercise. An able 
writer in The Catholic Educational Review states: “To play is 
the natural right of the child. God makes ‘it the ordinary medium 
of his physical development, and, if it be true, as the scholars say, 
that the child in his play goes again over all the history of the 
race, God makes it, under wise direction by the child’s teachers, 
in large measure the medium of his mental and moral develop- 
ment as well. The playground, as is church and school, God 
makes a mighty workshop wherein He fashions and_ builds 
character.” 

Those who have direct control of a school are most vigilant 
in preventing the spread of contagious and infectious diseases. 
The free text-book system has never been welcomed by the paro- 
chial school for two reasons: the danger from contagion; the 
inculcation of a wrong principle in regard to the possession of 
property. It is wiser to make a child responsible for materials. 
If there are children in the parochial school whose means will 
not allow the purchasing of that which is necessary for school 
work, there is some provision made for them by the benevolent 
societies connected with the parish. 

Such in brief are a few of the means used to improve the 
physical education of the child. Daily instruction in hygiene in 
the primary grades, is supplemented by the Gulick Series in the 
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intermediate classes, and still further enriched by text-book work 
in physiology in the grammar department. 

Dr. Shields defines mental development as the highest form 
of vital growth. He tells us the food material for this growth’ 
is the truth and beauty and goodness of God that are reflected 
in the world around us, and reach the mind through the avenues 
of the soul—the five senses. “The function of education is to 
minister to the processes of growth and development, rather than 
to force the growth from the outside,” as the architect or builder 
proceeds in the process of construction. _ 

Sense perception, association and the tendency to self-expres- 
sion are the fundamental activities with which education has to 
reckon. In the primary school the powers of observation are 
developed. Boys and girls have their senses well trained and 
perceive readily the things that are brought to their attention. 
From this period there is a great increase of interest in observa- 
tion and analysis. Pupils are curious, they want to know about 
things, will examine critically, delight in taking objects apart. 
This is the time to introduce the study of geography from the 
observational side. Interest centers in outside affairs. To the 
child, the teacher is the ideal—far more suggestive than all the 
rules governing mental training. The result of training in obser- 
vation is the desire of imitation. 

The great work of the elementary school is the training of 
memory. It is the golden age for this work. The memory of 
a ten-year-old is fresh but is not strong. By the time the child 
has finished the elementary school his memory of sense percep- 
tions, of words associated with objects, is at the height of its 
power, and he begins to retain abstract ideas. This is the period 
when language work is done with the least expenditure of mental 
energy. 

Later on imitation passes into a more important phase, the 
mental view is widened and the child delights to live in imagina- 
tion with the men and women of the past. Imagination is the 
basis of originality, the great creative faculty that makes the 
mind peculiar to the individual. It is at this period that history, 
biography and literature are of the greatest interest. 
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The thought powers develop very slowly. The first step in 
thinking is comparison of ideas, deciding whether they are like 
or unlike, and upon such decisions grouping in classes. This is 
known as conception. Reading and history furnish material for 
outline making, as do grammar and arithmetic for constructive 
work. 

Judgment is a step further than conception. It predicates 
agreement or disagreement between class ideas. By the time the 
child finishes the elementary school, the judgment should be suf- 
ficiently developed, to recognize the truth or falseness of any 
idea within the range of personal experience. Perception, mem- 
ory and conception, enter into every judgment, and if any one of 
these is imperfect, the judgment will not be true. The chief 
duty .of the educator at this period is to make the child an 
independent thinker. Very often the children leave the element- 
ary school without having any power to discriminate clearly. 
Arithmetic calls for continued exercise in judgment. Analysis 
of sentences has also a very high value in the formation of 
judgment. 

Pure reasoning is abstract and does not begin to develop until 
the child is about to finish the elementary school. Reason in- 
cludes analysis and synthesis. Arithmetic furnishes the op- 
portunity for simple inferences, for asking the reason of things. 

Apart from the cultivation of the mental faculties, there is 
another problem which demands some consideration. In view of 
the fact that fifteen millions of the children that attend the 
elementary schools in the United States, never get beyond this 
school, it might be well to see what is being done to enable them 
to meet the social conditions they necessarily have to face. Rev. 
W. Poland, S. J., offers a possible solution to this problem in the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review: “In the manner of in- 
struction the essentials are number and expression. In the man- 
ner of imparting this instruction there is one habit which the 
teacher should continuously aim at forming in the pupil, the 
habit of work. 

“Of number we have this to say, that no good reason can be 
assigned why an ordinary boy going from the elementary school 
should not be thoroughly versed in business computations. It is 
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possible for such a boy to arrive at a certain immediate readiness 
with numbers. Being a possibility it is his right. It is one of 
the conditions of his future advancement. The boy that has it 
is both noted and promoted. The boy has the field of numbers 
spread out before him. He has learned the relation of special 
numbers. He knows his multiplication table; and perhaps he 
knows it up to twenty-five. 

“He can add offhand any two numbers under one hundred— 
and that means any numbers. He has ready answers without - 
being obliged to have recourse in small matters to the artificial 
processes of the pencil. In short, he can do the better work, 
and he gets it to do. 

“Secondly, expression. By this we mean both written and 
oral expression: language and the use of it, as broadly under- 
stood. There it is: number, speech and writing. This looks 
like prescribing the three R’s. But it is something more. For 
by written expression we do not mean merely legible hand- 
writing, but the power of putting down in writing those things 
which the boy may have clearly in his own mind. Here 
again, no legitimate reason can be given why the power of 
correct expression cannot be acquired in the elementary school. 
The boy can, and to meet his opportunities in the present condi- 
tions of society, he should learn everything connected with the 
writing of a letter. 

“Expression embraces also and particularly oral expression 
and whatever can be put under the heading of self-presentation 
and address. For instance, there is the study of pronunciation. 
To teach it properly the teachers themselves should be skilled 
orthoepists. Do we not observe that it is common for a class 
that has been under a teacher well versed in pronunciation, to 
exhibit an unusual readiness in speech and to be provided with an 
abundant vocabulary? Nine times out of ten a boy’s future will 
depend upon his address; his address will depend upon his 
vocabulary; and his vocabulary will be conditioned by his se- 
curity in pronunciation.” 

Certainly the foregoing remarks in regard to number, written 
and oral expression are well worthy the deepest consideration 
of every educator of the elementary school. The aim should be 
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more perfect work rather than more studies added to the already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

The education of the will is by far the most important work 
of the Christian educator. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the moral training of the child must be inculcated with religious 
principles. ‘Religion and morality, if they are to be vital forces 
in man’s life, must constitute the mental atmosphere in which 
the mind and heart of the child develop.” 

Childhood and youth are the most important periods of life; 
they are the seed time, the time for planting and pruning. It is 
at these periods the character and disposition are moulded. 
There are some qualities, which, if not secured in early life, are 
rarely acquired, for example, the spirit of self-sacrifice, an ap- 
preciation of justice and honor, and decision in character. Chil- 
dren may be made to feel ashamed of any symptoms of selfish- 
ness. They should be trained to think of others, to have some 
consideration for the wishes of others, to try to give pleasure 
to them—in this manner they may be led to the highest acts of 
self-sacrifice. 

Decision of character if not acquired in childhood, may never 
become a habit of the mind. It necessarily means the cul- 
tivation of a firm will, influenced by a well formed judgment, 
trained to exercise and to immediate action. In every act of 
decision many virtues are exercised. Once the decision has been 
made, courage, firmness and perseverance are necessary to com- 
plete the action. In youth, courage and energy abound, while 
firmness and perseverance seldom appear until more mature 
years. 

If the children leave the elementary school imbued with the 
idea of concentrating their energies on some definite object or 
some special aim, and then pursue this steadily, stability of 
character, with God’s help, will be the result. No matter how 
great or how small their abilities may be, they will achieve much 
good. ; 

The most powerful instruments in the work of developing 
character are furnished by Christ and the Church. The sacra- 
ments are channels of divine grace to assist the will in the com- 
bats with temptations and in the acquisition of virtue. The chil- 
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dren are taught from childhood days, the eternal benefits to be 
derived from using the means instituted by Christ to super- 
naturalize their lives. 

In the formation of character, the example of the educator 
plays an important rdle. The silent but eloquent teaching of a 
true teacher, who possesses a well balanced character, is an im- 
portant point in moral training; it is an inspiration. A teacher 
does not teach effectively what has not been reduced to practice. 
Holiness of life is an indispensable factor for all those engaged 
in the training of young souls to reap their eternal reward. In 
every religious community, the first aim is religious perfection 
for the individual, then zeal for the perfection of the souls en- 
trusted to their care. No love of sordid gain or filthy lucre enters 
into the heart of a true religious. Trained to walk in the foot- 
steps of the Master, their alpha and their omega is to teach these 
plastic minds, so capable of being moulded, the eternal truths 
that He, the Model Teacher, taught the lowly minds of distant 
Galilee. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 


The meeting opened with the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., presid- 
ing. The regular Secretary, Rev. P. M. Whelan, being absent, 
the chair appointed the Rev. E. A. Burkley acting Secretary. 


The report of the last meeting held in Detroit, Mich., was read 
and approved. A communication from the Vicar General of 
Helena, Mont., was read; also a communication from the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Wheeling, W. Va., forwarding a dona- 
tion of ten dollars from Rt. Rev. Bishop Donahue for the cause 
of the deaf. Both communications commended the work. 


The Treasurer, Rev. S. Klopfer, made his annual report. 


A motion made by Rev. S. Klopfer that a Committee on Reso- 
lutions be appointed by the chair was carried. The chair ap- 
pointed the following to serve as Committee: Rev. P. S. Gil- 
more, Rev. Eugene Gehl, Rev. F. Kehoe, Sister M. Borgia, Sister 
M. Dositheus. 


The points for discussion submitted by Rev F. Bede Maler, 
O. S. B., were read by the Secretary. 


A paper on “Educational Work for the Deaf in the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, O.,” by Rev. H. H. Buse, was read by 
Rev. F. Kehoe. A discussion took place on the “Religious 
Activity of the Social Clubs Among the Deaf-Mutes,” and on 
“Publicity of Catholic Endeavor for the Deaf.” 
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A circular letter of the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., to the mem- 
bers of the hierarchy of the United States, calling attention to the 
sad religious condition of the deaf and inviting them to send a 
delegate to the meeting of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, 
was read. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 9:30 A. M- 
Father E. Gehl read the paper of Rev. F. B. Maler, O. S. B., 
on “The Educational Work for the Deaf in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans.” 


A discussion took place on the subject of the qualities and 
knowledge of Christian Doctrine necessary for the teachers who 
are employed in the State schools for the deaf and who are to 
teach Christian Doctrine to these children. 


Rev. Hugh Boyle gave a very interesting and encouraging re- 


port of the successful work done in Pittsburg, Pa., by Rev. T. F. 
Coakley for the deaf. 


After a short recess, Rev. M. R. McCarthy read the paper on 
“The Work for the Deaf in Porto Rico,” written by Miss 
Elizabeth Hanlon, of Santurce, P. R. 


Discussion followed on the care of the elder deaf boys; uni- 
formity of signs for things Catholic; establishment of a paper 
for the deaf. 


Upon a motion by Rev. M. R. McCarthy, seconded by Rev. P. 
S. Gilmore and carried, a committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of unifying signs expressing Catholic subjects. The chair 
appointed the following committee: Rev. M. R. McCarthy, S. J., 
Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Rev. E. Gehl, Sr. M. Borgia. On the mo- 
tion of Father Gehl, Rev. F. A. Moeller was placed on this 
committee. , 


Adjournment. 
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THIRD SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 3:15 P. M. 

A paper on “The Training of the Deaf,” was read by Rev. P. 
S. Gilmore, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion followed on the practicability of the day school or 
boarding school; on the scope and usefulness of industrial 
training. 

Adjournment. 

FOURTH SESSION 


THuRSDAY, JUNE 29, 9:45 A. M. 


A communication from the “Knights of De l’Epee” explaining 
the object of the order was read. 


A paper by Rev. J. M. Stadelman, S. J., of New York City, 
on “Educational Work for the Blind and Deaf-Blind,’ was 
read. Discussion: First Holy Communion of deaf children, 
and the decree of the Holy Father. 


A motion was made by Father McCarthy, seconded by Mr. 
Tully and carried, that Rev. S. Klopfer and Miss Purtell be 
added to the committee on uniformity of signs, and that this 
committee be invested with full powers, and directed to make a 
report at the next convention. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was read. On 
motion of Father Klopfer, seconded by Father Kehoe and car- 
ried, it was amended and made to read as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The Catholic Educational Association and its of- 
ficers have shown a kindly interest in behalf of the deaf; and 

Wuereas, We have heard with delight that several Bishops 
have taken steps to provide for the education and welfare of 
the deaf in their respective dioceses; be it 

Resolved, That we express to them our joy and extend to 
them a vote of thanks. 

Wuereas, We form a section of the Parish School Depart- 
ment and are working along identical lines of primary education 
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among the deaf, it is the sense of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Con- 
ference that we be entitled to one paper every year to be read 
in the public meetings of the Parish School Department. 


A motion by Father McCarthy was seconded and unanimously 
carried that the President, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., and the 
Treasurer, Rev. S. Klopfer, be reelected for the coming year. 
As the Secretary, Rev. P. M. Whelan, found himself unable to 
further fulfill the duties of the office, owing to other engrossing 
labors, the acting Secretary, Rev. Edm. A. Burkley was, upon 
motion of Father Kehoe, elected Secretary for the year. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Epmunp A. BuRKLEY, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


EDUCATIONAL HANDICAPS OF THE DEAF 


REV. F. A. MOELLER, S. J., THE EPHPHETA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, CHICAGO, ILL. 


As regards intellectual development, the deaf are the most 
handicapped of the afflicted classes. According to St. Thomas, 
the faculty of hearing pertains more to the intellect than the fac- 
ulty of sight, and more is learned by hearing than by seeing. 

A serious handicap in any structural work requiring helping 
hands is an adverse opinion concerning the architect, due to 
erroneous notions regarding his character, worth, ability and 
the difficulty of his undertaking. A handicap of this kind is, I 
may say, the greatest obstacle to educational success for the deaf. 
An impassable barrier lies between them and the intelligent 
world, which must be bridged over so that they may, as social 
beings and as children of God, have access to the fountains of 
truth and knowledge. To attain this end, they need the assist- 
ance of those who are more fortunate. For centuries, up to 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, that assistance was 
generally denied them, and, even at the present day, when, as 
one of the greatest triumphs of modern times, the bridging of 
the barrier has become comparatively easy, their educational 
progress is very much impeded by the erroneous notions en- 
tertained concerning them. 

An interesting paper might be written by the psychologist ex- 
plaining why the bad boy will fling a brick at him whom he 
contemptuously calls a “dummy,” when he would not do such 
a thing to any other of the afflicted class. The public is less 
kind to the deaf than to the blind. 

One day, Clarence Selby, deaf-blind author and poet, on his 
way home from the Ephpheta Mission for the Deaf, was ac- 
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companied by a gentleman who, on the way, had occasion to 
make a purchase at a certain store. In the meantime, he left 
his protege out on the sidewalk. A police officer, noticing that 
Clarence was blind, walked up to him and asked whether he 
desired to cross the street and offered to assist him. Receiving 
no answer, he asked in a louder tone, “Say, mister, can I 
help you to cross over?” No answer. “Oh,” thought the 
policeman, “this must be either a dummy or an idiot,” and there- 
upon called for a patrol wagon which took Clarence to the police 
station to await diagnosis and identification. On account of his 
blindness, Clarence may have enjoyed the patrol wagon as much 
as the millionaire his automobile, but, by reason of his deafness, 
the incident merges the humorous into the pathetic. 

What the condition of the deaf was up to about 200 years 
ago, may be inferred from the general opinion regarding them 
based on the teachings of philosophers, physicians, divines and 
jurists. The Talmud classified them with the fool and the 
child and, therefore, exempted them from the ordinances of 
the law. The Roman law until Justinian, recognized only those 
who were deaf but not dumb, or dumb but not deaf, and rel- 
egated those who were both deaf and dumb to the category of 
those deprived of intelligence. 

That the education of the deaf presents serious problems is 
evident from the fact that throughout the long story of our race, 
until modern times, their systematic education was not attempted. 
The dictum of Lucretius: 


“To instruct the deaf no art can ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach,” 


was practically accepted unchallenged up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Even the great St. Augustine, although he 
did not deny the possibility of salvation to the congenitally adult 
deaf, as some non-Catholics affirm, seems to have held the opin- 
ion of his time that they could not be educated. 


There can be no doubt that from the dawn of Christianity 
the deaf enlisted the sympathy and zeal of many priests and mis- 
sionaries who, by various ingenious devices, suited to the occa- 
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sion, taught the deaf the essential truths of faith: but history 
has left meagre records of their work. Venerable Bede records 
that St. John of Beverly, A. D. 721, caused a deaf and dumb 
youth to speak by making the sign of the cross over him. In 
the sixteenth century Ponce de Leon, a Benedictine monk, under- 
took the education of several congenitally deaf individuals whom 
he taught to read, to write, to keep accounts, to repeat prayers 
and to confess themselves orally. St. Francis de Sales, on his 
missionary journeys, met a deaf-mute whom, by the use of signs, 
he prepared for the reception of the sacraments. The practical 
use of pantomime was not fully shown before the days of Abbe 
De l’Epee, 1712 to 1789, the father of the sign language and 
founder of the first school for the deaf. Zeal for the salvation 
of souls made him the self-sacrificing friend of the deaf. Notic- 
ing, as every instructor of the deaf has noticed, that, deaf-mute 
children, even before they have received instruction from any- 
one, on their first day of school, when for the first time they 
meet children similarly afflicted as themselves, will, at play, use 
certain natural gestures and even some conventional ones, in- 
dicative of objects, their qualities and action, he came upon the 
idea of using a sign language as a means of instruction and edu- 
cation. Since words are signs of our ideas, why could not ges- 
tures, natural and conventional, be used as signs of ideas? The 
conclusion reached by De l’Epee is so simple that, at the present 
day, when the education of the deaf is so universal, we are 
astonished that it took thousands of years to solve the problem 
of educating the deaf. 

There are two very erroneous notions entertained in regard to 
the deaf. First, that they are of inferior intelligence, and second, 
that they are so few that, in our solicitude for the hearing, 
they may, like an infinitesimal quantity, be neglected. As re- 
gards the first error, permit me to state that as a class they are 
as intelligent as the hearing, and that, given opportunities, they 
will, in spite of their terrible handicap, surpass many hearing 
children. 

In order to make the public better acquainted with the deaf, 
those in charge of schools and missions for the deaf, delight in 
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inviting the public to their institutions. Invariably, visitors re- 
mark, “what bright, intelligent, happy—yes, handsome chil- 
dren, men and women!” Visitors enter the door of institutions 
for the deaf under the impression that they are to be introduced 
to a lot of idiots. Some even, because they have seen one or two 
deaf-mutes accompanying their language with strong facial ex- 
pression, which they use for the purpose of giving emphasis to 
their thoughts, are almost afraid of meeting them, lest their 
temper, like that of savages, be dangerous. Some visitors even 
ask the question, can the deaf read and write? When it is 
proved to them that they can not only read and write in such a 
manner as to win the prize over many hearing children, but 
that they can also, at least many of them, be successfully taught 
to speak and read the lips of others, they are greatly surprised. 

We have often been asked the question, what trades can the 
deaf learn and how can they be employed? Our answer is, they 
can do any work where hearing is not absolutely necessary. 
Hence, it is unpardonable and unjust to exclude them from 
civil service examinations for positions which they can easily 
fill. I here quote from the Annals of the Deaf a list of in- 
dustries taught in various schools for the deaf in the United 
States : 


Art, baking, barbering, basket-making, blacksmithing, book- 
binding, bookkeeping, brick-laying, broom-making, cabinet-mak- 
ing, kalsomining, carpentry, chalk-engraving, cementing, chair- 
making, china painting, construction work, cooking, clay model- 
ing, coopery, domestic science, drawing, dressmaking, electricity, 
embroidering, engineering, fancy work, farming, floriculture, 
gardening, glazing, harness-making, house decoration, half-tone 
engraving, housework, horticulture, ironing, knife-work, knitting, 
lace-making, leather work, manual training, mattress-making, 
millinery, needlework, painting, paper hanging, photography, 
plastering, plate engraving, plumbing, pottery, printing, py- 
rography, raffia, sewing, shoemaking, sign painting, sloyd, stone 
laying, stencil work, tailoring, tin work, tray work, typewriting, 
Venetian iron work, weaving, wood-carving, wood engraving, 
wood-turning, wood-working, working in iron, use of tools. 
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Because the deaf are intelligent, they are not irresponsible 
beings. Therefore, it will not do to suppose that they will get 
to Heaven marching in the rear of the procession of baptized 
children. True, the Lord will make due allowance for them, 
but, will He make allowance for us if we neglect them, especially 
at the present day, when the education of the deaf is no longer a 
problem? 

As regards numbers, permit me to state that there are about 
eighteen thousand Catholic deaf in the United States. There 
are about thirteen thousand children in schools for the deaf. 
One thousand two hundred and four are under Catholic influence. 
Of these, 672 children are cared for in the State of New York. 
In the rest of the United States, where the deaf population is 
ten times as great as in the State of New York, there are only 
532 in Catholic schools. If the handicaps entailed on the pastors 
in providing schools and teachers for the Catholic deaf were 
removed, as in the State of New York, there would be 5,320 
deaf children in Catholic schools, instead of 532. Now, it may 
appear that 5,000 children, scattered throughout the United States, 
are a negligible quantity. That this is not so is made plain from 
the fact that the deaf child is deprived of that education which 
the hearing child receives from parents, friends, pastors and 
environment. There is less danger for 50 hearing children at- 
tending so-called non-sectarian schools than for one deaf child. 
Hence the energy expended by those who, as a work of love, 
are devoting themselves to the education and salvation of the 
deaf, may be multiplied by 50. 

What is true of deaf children is true also of the adults. Relig- 
ious education of the hearing is continued under the care of 
zealous pastors by sermons, instructions and missions. In order 
to save those of the faith who come to our shores handicapped 
by a foreign language, there are provided, at least in every large 
city, missionary centers for nearly every nationality under the 
sun; but, the deaf who are more handicapped than any foreign 
nationality, are; if we except a very few cities, without church 
or shepherd and have not the gospel preached to them. Priests 
engaged in missionary work for the deaf are few and Catholic 
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centers for the deaf may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Non-Catholic centers are found in nearly every town, village 
and city. I have here a partial list, a yard and six inches long, 
of non-Catholic centers in the United States, and here is a list of 
Catholic centers only six inches long. (Exhibit.) But, is it worth 
the trouble and expenditure to provide Catholic centers for the 
deaf in each diocese? In answer to the question, we give a list 
of the number of Catholic deaf in each diocese, figured out from 
the United States census and the Catholic Directory, on the sup- 
position that conditions and causes are uniform: 


Baltimore ....... 305 Detroit .. gua Omaha 
Bost -< v<.00e's.6 6 6LOSe Duluth Peoria 
CHICKEO. 6. occt toe heed Erie bebe s Pittsburg 
Cincinnati .... 235 Fall River .cccas Portland ... 
Dubuque ... ety eee 
Milwaukee . oe 
New Orleans .... Galveston 6 Rochester . 
New York ..... Grand Rapids ... Rockford .. 
Oregon City .. Great Falls ..... 1 Sacramento ... 
Philadelphia ..... Green Bay ...... St. Augustine . 
SC, EMG ..ces a ae Harrisburg .... St, CIO ccces 
3, BIAetTOre ccc scvice St. Joseph 
San Francisco .. PAGING svccee sae Salt Lake 
Santa Fe: iiis'c ces Indianapolis ... San Antonio 
Kansas City ..... Savannah 
a CROGES «2 ocv.cs ff Scranton .... 

reve Lead . seas Seattle 
Baker City ...:.. Leavenworth .... Sioux City 
Belleville ....... Lincoln .... Sioux Falls ..... 
Boise City: .... Little Rock Springfield 
Brooklyn ...... Louisville ... e Superior ... 
SREP gas 0 6:6. 006 « Manchester . Syracuse . 
Burlington Marquette .. ‘ Trenton . 
Charleston .... Mobile TUCSON «2.00 
Cheyenne ... Monterey aves Wheeling ....... 
Cleveland ..... Nashville ........ Wichita ........ 
Columbus .... 10 WOMOGUOD. <0 i6.660%'s Wilmington . 
Concordia Natchitoches ... Winona .... 
Covington ....... Newark Brownsville 
2 Oe eee . Ogdensburg ... North Carolina .. 
Davenport ..... as Oklahoma 3 AIOSER 2 wiccceccs 
Denver see 


While we admit the advisability of training the deaf in such 
a way that they will go to the sacraments in their own parish 
churches, lest, becoming accustomed to doing so only when a so- 
called “deaf-mute priest” is at hand, experience proves, more 
emphatically than for the hearing, that, if they have not a Cath- 
olic center, where they can receive instruction and direction, 
they will, more quickly than any nationality, cease to be practical 
Catholics and lose the Faith among sheep that are not of the fold. 

As regards Catholic schools for the deaf, there are handicaps 
which, up to the present day, have made them almost impossible. 
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The deaf are few and far between in parochial districts. It is 
not feasible to build a separate school or even to open a separate 
classroom for the few deaf children found in parishes. More- 
over, since classes for the deaf must necessarily be small and 
contain no more than 10 or 12 children, in order that justice 
may be done to each child, the number of teachers required 
affects the financial problem. Another difficulty is to find 
teachers for the deaf. These are serious handicaps to be over- 
come by our zealous Bishops and pastors. 

If it be not presumption on our part, may we be permitted to 
point to the ways and means by which, in some localities, these 
handicaps have been overcome. At Cabra, Ireland, there is an 
institution for the deaf governed by a president and a committee 
of 26 members who have entire control. The president of the 
board of managers is His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
of Dublin, and the patrons of the institution are the Archbishops 
and the Bishops of Ireland. The boys’ department is in. charge 
of the Christian Brothers, and the girls’ department is under the 
care of the Dominican nuns. Without governmental aid the 
school is doing excellent work. 

We were delighted when, at the close of the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association in 1908, we 
received a message from the diocese of Pittsburg announcing 
that Bishop Canevin, having heard the cry of the Catholic deaf 
children, would build, buy or rent a building and open a school 
for the deaf in the following September. How the good Bishop 
must have been disappointed when, on the opening of the school 
there were at hand only ten pupils. In May of the same year 
the number had increased to twenty-three, and at the opening 
of the school in the following September, there were registered 
thirty-three pupils. During the past year a new school building 
for the deaf of the diocese of Pittsburg was dedicated. The 
handicap as regards teachers for the work was overcome by the 
generosity of the Sisters of Charity, who sent two of their num- 
ber for a year to various institutions to learn the methods of 
teaching the deaf. I may here remark, that the handicap of be- 
coming a teacher for the deaf is not so great as is generally sup- 
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posed. An education and training needed for success in the 
classroom of hearing children, and a year of observation in 
schools for the deaf, will enable anyone to undertake the work, 
provided such a teacher have that one quality so conspicuous in 
the seif-sacrificing Sisters and Brothers which has made Catholic 
schools superior to millionaire endowed institutions—a quality 
which no amount of instruction or fabulous salary can give, 
namely, sincerest love for the work inspired by the sincerest love 
of God. 

The handicap as regards that education which only priests can 
give, especially to the adult deaf, is overcome in the diocese of 
Pittsburg, by a class of ten priests from various parts of the 
diocese who meet each week for study, instruction and practice 
in matters pertaining to the deaf. In this way, no Catholic deaf 
in the 7,200 square miles comprising the Pittsburg diocese, need 
feel on the narrow way to Heaven, the handicap placed in his 
path by proselytizing ministers. The expenses connected with 
the school are provided for by the generosity of the pastors who 
contribute towards the support of the deaf children of their 
respective parishes. Parenthetically, | may here remark that an 
annual collection in every diocese on Ephpheta Sunday—eleventh 
after Pentecost—on which the gospel reminds us of Christ’s love 
for the deaf and dumb, would very much reduce the financial 
handicaps connected with the education of the Catholic deaf. 

The Pittsburg school, iike the school at Cabra, is under diocesan 
control. This has its advantages. From an economic stand- 
point and chiefly for the purpose of giving the deaf-mute boys 
equally with the girls a chance of sharing in the benefactions of 
friends, schools for the deaf, like orphan asylums, should be 
under diocesan control, or, at least, under one management. 


In this country the deaf boys are very much handicapped in 
their Catholic educational progress. The Sisterhoods are doing 
great work. Although hampered by the many calls for teachers 
in parochial schools and academies, the cry of the silent children 
has reached their ears not in vain. Great will be their reward 
from Him who was so kind to the deaf and dumb and who will 
say to them one day what was said of Him on the occasion when 
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He had cured the deaf and dumb, “you have done all things 
well. You have caused both the deaf to hear and the dumb to 
speak.” However, with their best endeavors, they are handi- 
capped in solving the difficult problem regarding the deaf boy at 
the critical age of fourteen. When the deaf boy reaches that 
age, some of the Sisterhoods find themselves constrained to close 
to him the gates of their institution. As he bids adieu to the 
kind friends of his childhood days, the Sisters, and sees the 
doors of the institution closed behind him, he gazes tearfully into 
the future, uncertain what to do. For the battle of life he is 
not yet equipped, and if for the sake of completing his education, 
he goes to a so-called non-sectarian school, even for one year, 
all the good work done by the Sisters during several years may 
be undone, as far as faith and morals are concerned. 

Let it be remembered that, when the deaf child comes to 
school at the age of six or seven, it starts with a handicap of 
about four years. Here is one of the problems with which the 
teacher must deal. It is a problem of the most backward of chil- 
dren. The hearing child, between the ages of two and seven, is 
rapidly receiving items of education which it will require about 
four years in the face of a serious handicap to give to the deaf 
child. The normal child, even at the age of six, has learned that 
things have names and that for all the varying phases of life and 
things there are words universally known to represent them. It 
realizes the purpose of language. When the normal child begins 
its education, the teacher finds it already provided with a ver- 
nacular, gradually acquired in home life. There is consequently a 
starting point common to teacher and the pupil, and there is little 
more for the former to do than to develop and perfect the latter’s 
language and proceed on the educational curriculum. Hearing 
children, before they go to school, acquire a stock of knowledge 
and experience which it takes a long time for the deaf to ac- 
quire. The deaf child comes to the teacher quite destitute of 
language and, worst of all, with no knowledge of God and man’s 
destiny. If sent out with only the equipment possessed at the 
age of fourteen, and without a trade, he will not be able to cope 
in the race with the deaf that have attended other schools. He 
will not be able to rise above the condition of the hewer of 
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wood and the drawer of water. His wages, because he is deaf, 
will be small and, later on, insufficient to support his family. 
Consequently, he will become a burden to himself and the com- 
munity. Sending a deaf child to work at the age of fourteen is 
worse than sending a hearing child to work with an education 
received in the parochial school at the age of ten. Let us hope 
that a law will be enacted forbidding any deaf child to go to 
work before the age of eighteen. 

It may be asked, why not send the boy of fourteen to a 
so-called non-sectarian school to complete his education? After 
spending several years in the Sisters’ school and after being 
strengthened by the grace of confirmation, is he not prepared to 
withstand the dangers which threaten faith and morals? Our 
answer is: Members of the Catholic Educational Association, 
if that can be done, then let us close, as a useless waste, all our 
Catholic high schools, colleges and universities for the hearing. 
There is less danger for the hearing than for the deaf. 

Since the organization of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference 
four years ago, under the inspiration of the Rt. Rev. Dennis 
O’Connell and the Rev. F. W. Howard, and with the kind assist- 
ance of the Catholic Educational Association in all its Depart- 
ments, there has been awakened an encouraging interest in the 
educational welfare of the Catholic deaf, resulting in the fact, 
that, as soon as the needs of the deaf became better known, 
several dioceses made provision for the hitherto overlooked deaf. 
The deaf-mute boy problem is, however, still a most serious 
one. In the name of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, I most 
earnestly appeal to the zealous Brotherhoods of the United States, 
to prepare for the battle of life the deaf-mute boy standing at 
the exit of the Sisters’ schools. We sincerely hope and pray 
that, realizing that there are found ninety-nine teachers for the 
education of the hearing while there is not one to teach 
the deaf, they will find it possible to undertake the work. 
There are Brothers conducting schools for the deaf in Europe 
and Canada, but, in all the United States, there is not one 
Brother engaged in educational work for the deaf. This is not 
due to any lack of interest in the welfare of the Catholic deaf 
boy, but to the fact that, in this country, the Brothers find it 
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impossible, owing to the lack of vocations, to answer the many 
calls made by schools, colleges and charitable institutions. It is 
the most fervent prayer of all who are interested in the welfare 
of the deaf, that the Lord may send to the devoted Brotherhoods 
of our land, who are so much needed and do so much good for 
the glory of God, an abundant supply of novices, so that they 
too may share in the blessings of the Holy Father who prays 
that “the Lord may bestow upon those: who in any way lend 
their services to this work of eminent charity (work for the 
deaf) every prosperous and salutary gift.” 


HISTORY OF THE WORK AMONG THE DEAF IN 
CINCINNATI 


REV. H. H. BUSE, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The beginning of the work among the deaf in Cincinnati can 
be traced back to the year 1881. About this time the sad condi- 
tion of the deaf came to the knowledge of Sister Louise, then 
Provincial of the Sisters of Notre Dame. Her first attempt to 
ameliorate this condition was the organization of a Sunday School 
class for the deaf. After a few months of successful labor and 
encouraged by the good that she saw she was doing, she went a 
step further and began to give instruction each day of the week 
after school hours to the deaf children, all of whom were then 
attending the public schools. Lesson by lesson they learned the 
doctrines of faith and morals as taught by holy Mother Church, 
and in due time both children and adults who had acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge, were admitted to the reception of the sacra- 
ments. 

To maintain their interest in the religion and to draw them 
closer to God, and to encourage them to imitate Christ and His 
saints, sodalities were established for men and women, under 
the direction of Father Murphy, of the Society of Jesus. These 
sodalities did much good. The deaf began to practice devotions 
which they had never heard of before; the spiritual side of life 
appealed to them strongly; they began to labor for the greater 
honor and glory of God and the salvation of their immortal 
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souls, a precious little knowledge of which was theirs in the 
past. Father Murphy was succeeded by another Father of the 
Society of Jesus whose name we have not learned, but who, by 
the results of the work which he produced among the deaf, can 
be identified as a priest according to the heart of God. 

During the time that Father Murphy and his worthy successor 
labored for the cause, the deaf were fortunate enough to be 
favored with two missions. The one was given by Father 
Rosswinkel and the other by Father McCarthy, both of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Their efforts were so successful that their pres- 
ence among us still lives in the memory of the older members of 
the club. God gave Sister Louise but five years to labor for 
the cause which she had so nobly espoused and which produced 
so much good under her direction. It must be said that the in- 
difference of Catholics at all times gave the work a hard struggle 
against great odds for an existence. 

The adult mute will tell you that Father Chambers of the 
Society of Jesus was the next to smooth the path of the deaf 
through this valley of tears. He was a staunch friend of the deaf, 
and he did much to better their condition and to throw some little 
sunshine into their darkened lives. He found it no easy task 
to secure suitable meeting rooms for them so as to counteract 
the evil influence that was being brought to bear against his 
charges by the efforts of non-Catholic organizations who were 
doing their utmost to allure the unsuspecting Catholic deaf into 
their midst—a practice which is still in vogue to-day. 

After some time Father Chambers secured the basement of 
St. Thomas Church as the meeting place, and up until about four 
years ago it served its purpose well. Once or twice a month the 
deaf young men would meet there. They would pray, receive 
instruction, exchange stories of their experiences, and in a word 
they would, after having spent an hour in the presence of their 
spiritual director whose very example was a power for good, 
come away delighted with the fact that they had spent an evening 
with profit and pleasure in precincts that were holy. 

Since 1907, and up until about two months ago the St. Xavier 
Deaf Club met in the basement of the Springer Institute, a 
place of learning attached to St. Peter’s Cathedral. They met 
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there every Wednesday evening from about 7:30 until 10. At 
about 8:15 a short instruction would be given on one or another 
doctrine of our holy religion followed by the public recitation 
of some prayer in signs by one of the deaf present. In the 
beginning this meeting place was a novelty and the attendance 
was good, and it furnished the occasion of disseminating the 
teaching of the Church to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
Occasionally they would use these same rooms to give socials 
which were always well attended and at times they would realize 
as high as $20 or $30 in one evening. 

To-day, however, and for the last year or two nothing has 
been done because the handicap that always attends a work of 
this kind was also present here. The place of meeting had no 
spiritual environment, and the fact that the meetings had to be 
held in basements instead of churches or chapels gave the work 
a cast of secondary rather than primary importance. The 
club to-day has the aspect more of a social and a beneficiary 
society than a spiritual sodality. This trend of affairs has been 
augmented by the fact that the St. Xavier Club has lost its 
identity and has affiliated itself with the Knights De l’Epee, a 
national organization for the Catholic deaf. However, be it 
known that the Cincinnati Council of the Knights is made up of 
a body of good, sincere, industrious young men who encourage 
one another by word and example to live up to the teachings of 
holy Mother Church. 

As with the hearing so too with the deaf, there is this danger 
that if their attention is taken up too much with material things 
and if success in temporal affairs favors them in an exceptional 
manner, they are apt to overlook that which is more important, 
the development of the religious side of their life and the salva- 
tion of their immortal souls. And this was the primary purpose 
in organizing the club, to know Christ better, to love Him 
more ardentiy and to follow Him more closely. Temporal affairs 
are only secondary but by no means are they entirely disregarded. 
To-day, the club, by the courtesy of the Knights of Columbus, 
has for its meeting place three nicely fairnished rooms in the 
Mercantile Library Building which is located in the heart of the 
business portion of the city. The members have the exclusive 
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use of these rooms every Wednesday evening, and they enjoy all 
the conveniences of these apartments that the Knights of Colum- 
bus themselves enjoy. 

At this writing the Knights De l’Epee are busily engaged in 
making preparations for a monster picnic, the like of which has 
never been known in the annals of the deaf heretofore. For 
the past few years the deaf were the guests each summer of the 
rector of Mt. St. Mary Seminary on the Sunday following the 
close of that institution. The seminary grounds are located at 
Ellenora, one of the most beautiful suburbs of Cincinnati. The 
athletic features include a baseball diamond, tennis court, hand 
ball alley, bowling alley and a gymnasium. The deaf would reach 
this place about 10 in the morning and remain until 6:30 in the 
evening, coming and going in special cars. But this year they 
will give a picnic at Coney Island, an up-the-river-resort. Three 
thousand tickets have been printed and large window placards 
will announce the fact to the community at large. The deaf 
get almost anything they ask for—one of the most prominent 
cigar stores of the city has offered to act as agent for them to 


sell their tickets. With all these things to claim their attention 
and to dazzle their minds, I am afraid the deaf have wandered 
a little from that quiet path that had been traced out for them 
by the good Father Chambers, when he organized the St. Xavier 
Club for the Deaf. 


We will now turn our attention from the deaf adult to the 
child who is deaf. The first attempt to establish a school for 
the education of the deaf child was made in the year 1885. The 
place chosen for the school was the basement of the Cathedral, 
and Mr. Cleary, a graduate of the Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, was appointed teacher. Like all other undertakings of 
the same nature this work demands an individual at the helm 
who has a vocation for this field of labor. He must be one who 
is willing to give his best time and his best endeavors to the 
work. He must be one who is willing to say, “here goes my life 
and my all for the greater honor and glory of God in the cause 
of the deaf.” If you have persons engaged in the work who 
labor at it as a means of livelihood, or who have accepted the 
position for some motive other than supernatural, you will have 
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the services of hirelings, and the results will not be what they 
should be. To accomplish that which should be accomplished, 
you must have a presiding officer and a coterie of teachers who 
have vocations for this work and cherish no other ambitions than 
that to be of service to the deaf. The school must have sufficient 
income to meet all the current expenses, and then with the grace 
of God working withal, success will crown your efforts. Some 
of these requisites being wanting in our first school for the deaf, 
the project failed. 

However, His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop Elder of 
holy memory, remained undaunted in the face of the fact that 
his first attempt proved a failure. He called into requisition the 
“ services of the Sisters of Notre Dame, on East Sixth Street who, 
at his suggestion, opened a school in their convent in the year 
1889. This same school is still in existence to-day. I dare say 
that this school is the only source of the good that is being done 
for the deaf child to-day, unless it is a question of someone doing 
good in secret hoping to be rewarded by the Father who seeth 


in secret. But if such a condition obtains, we would encourage 
them to let their light shine before their fellowmen that they 
may see their good works and glorify their Father who is in 
Heaven. 


This school to-day is in charge of Sister Mary of the Sacred 
Heart, who is ably assisted by Sister Mary Antonio. Here are 
taught children, both boys and girls, ranging from the ages six 
and seven to thirteen. The following are the hours: Class 
opens at 8:30 with prayer and closes at 11:30 likewise with 
prayer. Classes are resumed again at 12:30, and close for the 
day at 3:30. Text-books are used which have been recommended 
and graded according to the capability of the child. The curric- 
ulum embraces reading, writing and arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy and spelling, drawing and needlework, with the daily prac- 
tice in articulation, lip reading and oral expression of objects 
pointed out. Neatness in personal appearance as well as in the 
care of their books and the school equipment has always ap- 
pealed to me as a very favorable characteristic of the school, 
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the good Sisters not hesitating to furnish the poor child with 
clothing when such would be necessary to realize their purpose. 

In their recitations the combined method is used. The signs 
are only used when necessity demands it and all other communica- 
tion is had by the oral method. However, there are some ideas 
and some instruction to be imparted which do not come under 
the scope of the senses and which too cannot be expressed by 
pictures; and these ideas and instructions are those which de- 
mand the use of signs. Hence the school adopts the good quali= 
ties of each, and eliminates the bad qualities of both. 

Prayers and the elements of Christian Doctrine are things 
that the Catholic child can learn nowhere else in the city except 
at this school. I may state here that the course in religion is 
as thorough as the courses in the secular branches. If the Sister 
says that the child knows this or that you may rest assured that 
the child knows it. I would not hesitate without further ex- 
amination to accept the judgment of the teacher as final in the 
matter. The child that has received his or her education under 
the supervision of Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart has enjoyed 
a privilege that it will treasure all its life. It is interesting to 
exchange signs with these children on the topics of religion, and 
it is surprising to see what clear, definite knowledge the older 
ones have of the teachings of our Holy Church. Sister Mary of 
the Sacred Heart realizes that the soul is far more precious than 
the body and she does her utmost to impress this upon the minds 
of her charges. That child will surely save its soul if it practices 
all during its life that which it has been taught in the school of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, “for, what does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his immortal soul.” 


There is an oral school in our city supported by the State. 
This school professes to use nothing but the oral method. I had 
occasion once to call upon Catholic parents who were sending 
their deaf child to this school. I tried to persuade them to send 
their child to the Catholic school, but I did not succeed. They 
said that the child used no signs ‘at all. With their consent we 
put the matter to the test and in less than five minutes the child 
had recourse to signs while at play. This was about a year ago 
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but as yet the parents have not sent the child to the Catholic 
school, thus providing for its religious education. What will 
it profit these parents or that child if it should gain the whole 
world and lose its immortal soul? 

Here is the legislation of the State as to the establishment of 
schools for the deaf. Upon application by a board of education 
of any school district of this State to the State Commissioner of 
schools he shall grant permission to such board of education, 
and such board of education shall thereupon be empowered to 
maintain within its limits one or more day schools having an 
average attendance of not less than three pupils, for the instruc- 
tion of deaf persons over the age of three, residents of the State 
of Ohio. The only way the Catholics can wedge their way intc 
getting the benefit of this law is to establish such a school in 
that district where the district school is identical with the paro- 
chial school and where there are three deaf children in such a 
district. I think we have territory of this kind in one or more 
places in the State of Ohio, but I do not know about the residence 
of deaf children in said district. The county auditor is to pay to 
the treasurer of such board of education maintaining such school 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars for each deaf pupil. 

Now let me bring you back again to the consideration of the 
work in the Catholic school for the deaf. Each year, and es- 
pecially this year, not a few deaf children were admitted to the 
reception of the sacraments of Holy Eucharist and confirmation. 
To be recommended by the Sisters as a candidate to the Com- 
munion class is the highest mark of honor that the child can merit. 
And it should be thus, for what greater honor have you or I than 
to receive our Lord and Savior as the guest of our soul, and the 
deaf children are made to realize the same fact. This year six 
children were permitted to approach the Table of the Lord for 
the first time and it is the earnest prayer of their teachers, 
parents and friends, that these same children may one day be 
found worthy to be guests at the marriage feast of the Lamb in 
Heaven. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary that the child be sent to a 
school away from the home city; and even here the Sisters have 
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proven themselves equal to the occasion. Everyone will admit 
that the agents of the public school are at work trying to 
bring about that the child be registered at the institution under 
State control, but more than once have the good Sisters rescued 
such children from the danger of the shipwreck of their Faith 
that lurks in such school by inducing the parents or the guardians 
to send them to a boarding school under Catholic control. If the 
parents of the child can pay the tuition the problem is not so 
hard to solve, but when there is a lack of funds it taxes the 
astuteness of the wisest to explain away objections raised 
by parents who desire to send their children to a school where 
everything is free and where money is advanced to increase the 
number of their pupils. Even here the Sisters have proven 
themselves the true friends of the deaf. By the generosity of 
some of their friends they have safely lodged more than one Cath- 
olic child in a school under Catholic control where they will be 
taught how to be good and practical Catholics as well as useful 
citizens of the country. In passing, I might remark that the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society has come to the rescue on different 
occasions and advanced money to be used as street car fare for 
those children who live at some distance from the school and 
for whom it would be a hardship to walk all that way when the 
weather was inclement. This action became necessary on ac- 
count of the conditions that obtain in our city. The public school 
for the deaf and blind in Cincinnati has a bus which each day 
calls at the homes of the pupils attending this school, bringing 
them to school in the morning and conveying them home in the 
evening. 

With the permission of His Grace, the Most Revererid Arch- 
bishop Moeller, Sister Blandina of the Sisters of Charity, 
made an extensive trip through the East about a year ago, study- 
ing methods and making observations how to teach the deaf. 
Her trip proved very successful. From a pamphlet I learn that 
she proposes to open a school for the deaf in the Santa Maria 
Institute, an institute that partakes of the nature of a refuge and 
an industrial school. May success crown her every effort! 
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A plan for a metropolitan Catholic boarding school for the deaf 
is in the state of embryo. At a recent meeting of the Bishops of 
the province this plan was suggested and unanimously endorsed. 
It was left, however, to the Most Reverend Archbishop Moeller 
to father such an undertaking, the other Bishops pledging their 
support. As soon as the Archbishop sees his way clear and is 
sure that the school will not be a failure, he will begin definite 
preparations. So it is up to the clergy and the laity of the 
province of Cincinnati to second every effort of the Arch- 
bishop in helping the deaf whose spiritual condition is far from 
being what it should be. And when once he has set his hand 
to the work you may rest assured it will be a school of the highest 
order and one to which we will be able to point with a just pride. 
Here the children will be taught not only the elementary branches, 
but they will also have an opportunity of securing a high school 
education, and further than that the different crafts and trades 
will be taught whereby they can earn a creditable livelihood and 
hold an honorable position in life. It was in the hope of matur- 
ing these plans at an early date that Sister Blandina was en- 
couraged to make the tour of inspection through the East. 
The mills of the Lord turn slowly but surely. We hope and pray 
that it will not be long now when we will have a “boarding 
school” for the Catholic deaf in the province of Cincinnati, a 
school that will be a credit to the Church by giving self-support- 
ing citizens to the State and, we hope, glorious saints to Heaver. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR THE DEAF IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS 


REV. F. BEDE MALER, O. S. B., CHAPLAIN OF CHINCHUBA DEAF-MUTE 
INSTITUTE, CHINCHUBA, LA. 


It was my original intention in preparing this paper to give 
full information about the educational work for the deaf in the 
whole ecclesiastical province of New Orleans. Circumstances, 
however, compelled me to restrict my observation to the work 
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done in Louisiana alone for these poor afflicted children. Within 
the scope of this paper will come principally the two institutions 
which have for their object the care of the deaf-miute in this 
State—the State institution in Baton Rouge and the Catholic 
institute in Chinchuba. 

During the scholastic year 1910-1911 the State Institute had 
on its roll 135 pupils, 85 of whom were Catholics. 

In the great charity of his heart and with a zeal which had to 
overcome grave difficulties, Archbishop Janssens, of blessed mem- 
ory, took up the cause of the deaf-mutes in this diocese and in 
1892 established the Catholic institute in Chinchuba. Up to that 
time little or nothing had been done for the Catholic deaf-mutes 
in Louisiana. 


Until 1852 its deaf children were sent to the institution at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, at the expense of the State. The State school for 
deaf and dumb at Baton Rouge was opened December 8th, 1852. 
From its very foundation it was a non-sectarian institution. The 
spiritual needs of the Catholic inmates were unprovided for until 
about 1892, when Archbishop Janssens succeeded in establishing 
a Catholic institute for deaf-mutes. This institute became the 
real factor for the introduction of Catholic instruction in the State 
institute in Baton Rouge. In 1892, when Mr. Jastremski, himself 
a Catholic, was superintendent of the State Institute, catechetical 
instruction for the Catholic deaf-mutes became a regular feature 
of the curriculum. The Rev. J. J. Holtgreve was then assistant at 
St. Joseph’s church, Baton Rouge, La. With the permission of 
his pastor, the late Rev. Cyrille Delacroix, he gave weekly 
instruction. Not being acquainted with the sign language, one of 
the teachers, the late Miss N. Cornay, volunteered her services, 
which she continued to give during the few remaining years of 
her life. In 1894, when Rev. F. L. Gassler, now rector of Annun- 
ciation Church, New Orleans, was assistant in Baton Rouge, there 
were forty pupils following catechetical instruction. Both priest 
and teacher gave their services gratuitously. Mr. Jastremski was 
very anxious to have religious instruction given at the Institute, 
and this for two reasons: first, because he was himself a Catholic, 
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and secondly (and this was the main reason), because the founder 
of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute at Chinchuba made strenuous 
efforts to draw all the Catholic deaf-mutes to Chinchuba. Hence 
Mr. Jastremski had to take some steps to keep the Catholic deaf- 
mutes at the State institution. Mr. Jastremski’s successor, Mr. 
Walker, also permitted catechetical instruction to be given to the 
Catholic deaf-mutes. The present superintendent, Mr. Robertson, 
followed in their footsteps, as will be mentioned later. 

Archbishop Janssens’ success in establishing the deaf-mute 
institute in Chinchuba was mainly due to the charity and munifi- 
cence of the Very Reverend Hyacinth Claude Mignot, whose sym- 
pathy and interest he had enlisted in the noble undertaking. This 
venerable priest, canon and rector of the St. Louis Cathedral, 
owned a large tract of land in St. Tammany Parish, La., about 30 
miles northeast of New Orleans, in the “Piney Woods” of the 
Ozone Belt, one of the healthiest spots in Louisiana. A legacy 
from his family and charitable contributions from a number of 
personal friends, enabled Father Mignot to erect in Chinchuba, 
three commodious buildings to receive the deaf-mutes, and to pay 
the running expenses until the year 1899. Dominican Sisters 
from Dublin, Ireland, took charge in 1890. In September, 1892, 
at the request of Msgr. Janssens, the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, from the motherhouse in Milwaukee, assumed charge of 
the Institution, for a nominal salary of $400 a year for the services 
of the whole community. Father Mignot was able to furnish pro- 
visions to the institute until 1899, when his failing health com- 
pelled him to resign the rectorship of the Cathedral. He left it 
free to the good Sisters to continue the charitable work, and they 
decided to remain in charge. A board of directors was organized, 
but their first efforts to make the Institute self-supporting by es- 
tablishing a printing office and a shoe factory, did not meet with 
the success anticipated. In 1902 the indebtedness of the Institute 
amounted to $13,800, and its continued existence became very un- 
certain. Newly appointed directors, presided over by Mr. Peter 
Fabacher, succeeded in reducing the indebtedness by $7,800, and 
in most fortunately carrying the remaining indebtedness of $6,000 
in the form of a mortgage without interest. The School Sisters 
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of Notre Dame nobly volunteered to continue their difficult work 
without any remuneration. Thanks to the combined efforts of the 
self-sacrificing Sisters and of generous friends, the Institute has 
been enabled to pursue its great work until the present time. 


The founder had donated eighty acres of land to the Institute, 
to which, through the generosity of the Rev. J. Koegerl, rector at 
Covington, two hundred and fifty were added later on. The 
property was extended still more by the acquisition of some ad- 
joining land through an exchange with the archdiocese of New 
Orleans, so that to-day the Institiitte owns about 370 acres of land. 
Forty acres have been cleared for garden, fields and pasture. 

Since 1902 a sub-committee of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
presided over by Sir Lawrence Fabacher, furnishes the institute 
the greater part of its provisions. The Chinchuba Relief Asso- 
ciation and St. John’s Society help by annual contributions, and 
some of the congregations have given one or several collections. 
Personal friends of the Sisters and of the present chaplain have 
also largely contributed towards the maintenance of the Institute. 
Thanks to this help, we were not only able to meet the running 
expenses of the last few years, but also to make necessary repairs 
and add improvements from year to year. 

Since its foundation 100 boys and 78 girls have been entered on 
the rolls of the Institute, of whom one came from Texas, 16 from 
Mississippi, 2 from Alabama, 2 from Oklahoma, 1 from 
Arkansas. 

It would perhaps be possible to make the Chinchuba Institute 
an ecclesiastical institute of the province of New Orleans. Cir- 
cumstances did not permit the proposal of this plan to the Right 
Reverend Bishops of the province, but it seems to me that such a 
step would piace the Institute on a solid basis, provided a sufficient 
number of teachers could be secured for the increasing number of 
pupils. 

In 1907 the Institute published its first official report, a copy of 
which will be gladly sent upon application. 

The work that is being done for Catholic deaf-mutes in the 
State Institute is best told by the following letter of Mrw Andrew 
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Sullivan, one of the best known and most able teachers of this 
Institute: 


Baton Rouce, La., JuNeE 20, 1911. 


My dear Father Bede: 

In compliance with your request, I am sending you the follow- 
ing brief information: 

During the past session of our school we have had about 85 
Catholic deaf children in our care, which is about 75 per cent. of 
the total number of pupils in the Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf. We have two regular teachers who are Catholics, Mr. J. 
G. Gaiennie and myself. Superintendent Robertson shows us 
every courtesy; in fact he takes special interest in the Catholic 
children—as do Father Drossaerts and his assistant, Father Le 
Berre. The children are allowed to attend Mass on Sundays and 
holydays, and for an hour every Sunday, in the Institute class- 
rooms, catechism is thoroughly taught to one and all. I have 
organized seven catechism classes, thoroughly graded. Two are 
for very young little girls, in charge of two of the brightest young 
girls from the high class. The same arrangement is made for 
the little boys in charge of competent boys from the high class. 
The work they have been doing should be seen, to be appreciated. 
These little folks, whose ages range from 7 to 11 or 12, can easily 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, etc., and they say their 
prayers every morning and night. Mr. Gaiennie’s class is a little 
more advanced. He prepares, under my direction, the first 
Communion class. My class is composed of the older boys and 
girls who have already made first Communion, and they are 
given a thorough course in catechism, the difficult points of which 
are illustrated and explained by lectures, talks and stories, taken 
from the lives of the Saints, etc., also the history of the Catholic 
Church. 

We use Manual for the Deaf, a catechism in simple English, 
gotten up by Father Souby in 1900, and printed in our Institute’s 
printing office; catechisms, No. 1 and 2, prepared and enjoined 
by order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

Last April, 21 children were prepared for their first Com- 
munion. We generally have first Communion classes every two 
years, but for the past three years we have had annual classes. 

Everything seems to be done for the welfare of the Catholic 
children. They can go to confession and receive Holy Com- 
munion whenever convenient, and are provided for in best pos- 
sible manner on Fridays and fast days. 

But what we most need now is a Catholic lady teacher of 
ability, to look after the girls. For many years Miss Nellie 
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Cornay filled that position with much credit and satisfaction, but 
now she is gone to her eternal reward, and we have sustained a 
great loss. Mrs. Sullivan has been temporarily filling the gap, 
but this does not suffice. We need a regular lady teacher—one 
who could daily mingle with those in her charge. [| believe, how- 
ever, that Col. Robertson will fix the matter all right ere long. 

In closing this brief statement, | must say in all frankness and 
honor, that were it not for the extreme courtesy and kindness 
of Supt. Robertson and his predecessors, Dr. John Jastremski 
and Dr. S. T. Walker, whom I had the honor to work under, we 
Catholics would have been in the “rut” as in most secular schools 
for the deaf. We owe them a debt of gratitude. 

It has been a pleasure to me to work for the uplifting of the 
poor Catholic children during the past ten years, and [ pray that 
God may grant me strength to do still more as time goes on. 

Trusting this is sufficient information, believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. SULLIVAN. 

905 Asia St., Baton Rouge, La. 


Since last February the Rev. Arthur Drossaerts is rector of 
the Catholic church of Baton Rouge. He and his assistant, 


Father Van Eyck, are certainly doing all in their power for the 
Catholic inmates of the Institute. 

On May 28, 1911, the County Federation of Catholic Societies 
for the district of Baton Rouge held its first meeting, at which 
was adopted the following resolution which includes the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes: 


“As Catholic citizens we stand for the right of our Catholic 
children to a Catholic education, and we hail with delight the 
existence of Catholic schools, colleges, academies and other insti- 
tutions of learning in Baton Rouge* * * * where our chil- 
dren receive not only the best secular education, but at the same 
time that moral and religious training which is absolutely neces- 
sary for them in order to become good Christians and good, loyal 
citizens. We deplore that the same Catholic education cannot be 
given to those unfortunate children of our holy Faith who 
attend the institutes for the deaf and dumb and blind respec- 
tively, and we trust that some way and means will be found by 
which the Catholic faith of the inmates of our State institutions 
will be safeguarded. 
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“We expect that in our State institutes for the blind and deaf- 
mutes, the strictest neutrality in religious matters be observed; 
that neither Catholic inmates be forced to follow Protestant 
religious services, nor Protestant inmates Catholic services. We 
expect that those in charge of said institutes do all in their power 
to cooperate with the local clergy administering to the spiritual 
needs of these afflicted children.” 


It may be mentioned that in June, 1904, the Louisiana Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies directed the attention of Catholics to 
the Chinchuba Institute by the following resolution: 


“That we commend to the charitable consideration of our 
brethren of the Faith the urgent necessities of our own deaf- 
mute children, for whom an earnest effort is being made by the 
Chinchuba Deaf-Mute Institute, an institution proposing to pro- 
vide for the whole diocese, and operating under the guidance and 
with the most earnest support of His Excellency, Archbishop 
P. L. Chapelle, and suggest that beside the financial and moral 
support that each may give, according to his means, all Catholics 
use such personal influence as they may have in sending the 
deaf-mute children to the institution of our Church, where, with 


full training of the mind, they will receive the benefits of God’s 
holy religion.” 


Archbishop Chapelle had issued an official circular in favor 
of the Chinchuba Deaf-Mute Institute on Ascension Day, 1904, 
and for the last three years Archbishop J. H. Blenk has been the 
President of the Board of Directors, composed of four priests 
and four laymen. All these facts should induce Catholics to send 
their deaf-mute children to the only Catholic Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tute in the South. 

In 1905 the Reverend F. Delaney, chaplain of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, New Orleans, La., inaugurated a series of lectures or 
sermons for adult Catholic deaf-mutes of the city, which he de- 
livered in the Jesuit Alumni Hall during winter time. Twice or 
three times he preached the retreat to the first communicants of 
the Baton Rouge State Institute. He was invited to send an 
official report on his work for the deaf-mutes to be included in 
this paper. 
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In conclusion I wish to incorporate in this paper the official 
report of the St. Ignatius Circle of St. Margaret’s Daughters, 
which will speak for itself: 


St. Ignatius Circle. St. Margaret's Daughters. 

In December, 1907, St. Ignatius Circle was organized by a 
band of Catholic women to assist along social, charitable and 
religious lines the adult deaf-mutes of New Orleans, thus estab- 
lishing the first permanent work of this kind in our Southland. 
While for many years much has been done in this section, as 
elsewhere, by devoted clergy and religious of holy Mother 
Church for the little ones of God’s silent flock, it cannot be 
denied that in most cases, once out of school, the grown-up mutes 
have been left quite free to follow out their own devices. On the 
other hand, our separated brethren of various forms of faith 
have seen fit to indulge at regular intervals in religious services, 
lectures and meetings especially prepared for the mutes in the 
sign language, to all of which our Catholic deaf are always in- 
vited and which they unfailingly attend, often to the detriment 
of their holy Faith. 

In order to foster a counter spirit of self-reliance and Catholic 
good-fellowship amongst the deaf, our Circle organized, under 
its own supervision, in November, 1908, the St. Ignatius Deaf- 
Mute Society, which now has a membership of 55 deaf-mutes, 
more than half of whom are Catholics. The officers of the 
society consist of a treasurer, two secretaries and an executive 
board of six members, one of whom is chosen in turn to preside 
at each meeting as chairman. Joint meetings of the Circle and 
the Society are held on the second Sunday of each month, and 
are formally opened with prayer, the epistle and gospel of the 
day read and a short religious instruction given, all in the sign 
language. 

With the consent and approval of our Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop the Circle has extended to Rev. Thos. Galvin, C. SS. 
R., of New York City, an invitation to preach a mission to 
the deaf-mutes of the Crescent City. Father Galvin has 
promised to come in the early fall of this year and through the 
kindness of the reverend rector of the Redemptorists the mission 
will be held in one of the Redemptorist churches in New Orleans. 

In a social way our entertainments at Christmastide, Carnival 
and Easter, as well as our picnic in June of each year, and 
other smaller affairs during the year, have proven genuinely 
happy reunions for our quiet proteges, who from the first have 
shown a disposition to correspond with our efforts in their behalf. 
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The annual report of the Circle’s charitable work, submitted 
May 21, 1911, includes the following: 

Disbursed in groceries, coal and rent 

Four families helped to move. 

Employment secured for five mutes. 

Garments given out 

Material for two quilts. 

Individual donations of wine, eggs and milk for the 
convalescent. 

The Society has now a growing bank account and 
furnishes its members with medicine and medical ad- 
vice gratis. 

The St. Ignatius Circle is one of the many Circles of St. Mar- 
garet’s Daughters, an association which was organized June, 
1889, and granted the same indulgences as the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society by Pope Leo XIII. on June 24, 1894, and which 
has for its object the planning, undertaking and executing of 
good works, whether charitable, educational, benevolent or others 
of a like character, which anywhere are performed under the 
guidance of the Roman Catholic Church in behalf of humanity, 
as well as those which the betterment of social, civic and religious 
conditions may demand. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Jas. V. BoFILL, 
President. 
Mrs. Henry BLAnc, 
Secretary. 


The foregoing shows that the care for the deaf-mutes in 
Louisiana is exercised exclusively by the Chinchuba Institute, 
the clergy of Baton Rouge and the Catholic teachers employed in 
the State Institute there; Father Delaney and the St. Margaret’s 
Daughters in New Orleans. Much more should be done. There 
is no Catholic school for colored deaf-mutes and to admit them 
into schools for white children is out of the question. If teachers 
could be found to devote themselves to that work, a night school 
would be of immense advantage to the deaf-mutes in the city 
and their spiritual interests would be subserved by regular divine 
service and sermons in the sign language, if that were at all prac- 
ticable. 





WORK FOR THE DEAF IN PORTO RICO 
MISS ELIZABETH R. HANLON, SANTURCE, PORTO RICO 


When the last gunboat sailed out of the harbor of San Juan, 
May 12, 1898, Spain relinquished her claim to one of the fairest 
spots of God’s creation, and the beautiful Island of Porto Rico 
became a territory of the United States. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this transition from a dependency 
on a Catholic country to that of one nominally Protestant, may 
be regarded as providential for the Catholic people of this island. 

In view of the present anti-Catholic spirit of Europe and the 
imminent danger of an outbreak in Spain, the above may not 
seem so unreasonable, and when we furthermore consider that 
the United States is now one of the strongholds of the faith, we 
can see plainly the work of God’s Providence for these people. 

Already the good influence is being felt and the religious in 
the United States are sending members, both men and women, 
to work in this neglected vineyard. The field is wide and the 
vintage ripe and the enemy is busy among the vines; for, with 
the Catholic priest and Sister have come the sectarian mission- 
aries who, as far as we may. judge from personal appearance, 
have the lean and hungry look of the proverbial masquerader in 
sheep’s clothing. 

This view of a special providence for the Catholic people of 
Porto Rico may be aptly applied to the deaf of the island, for, 
right now, in the beginning of the good work, the needs of the 
deaf are provided for and their right to a Catholic education is 
recognized. And this none too soon, for already the agents for 
State schools in the United States are here and I feel assured it 
will not be long before there is a so-called non-sectarian State 
school established. 

With a truly apostolic zeal the Mission Helpers from Balti- 
more undertook this work for the deaf, January, 1903, taking 
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into their convent in San Juan five boys and seven girls from 
various towns on the island, going out to beg for their support. 

The following year they opened a school in Aguadilla, where 
the work was carried on for four years under many difficulties, 
the last year the Sisters being obliged to send the boys home for 
lack of room. 

In the summer of 1909, with the assistance of Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Jones, they procured a small piece of land on the outskirts of 
Santurce, a pretty town about five miles from San Juan and ac- 
cessible to it by trolley. On this they erected two inexpensive 
buildings and in January, 1910, the school was established and 
the poor boys welcomed back to share with the girls the new 
home provided by the efforts of a few women. It is a home as 
well as a school, for the children remain here during the vacation 
and rarely does one go home, even for a few days. 

The parents are very poor and cannot bear the expense of 
traveling even a short distance. In most cases the Sisters pay 
the child’s fare from home to school. They also provide cloth- 
ing and all things necessary for the children’s welfare. Although 
the school is in its own home now, the struggle continues. Still 
the humble Sisters go from door to door, trusting in that Provi- 
dence that led them to take up the holy work. 

There are at present eight boys and twenty-three girls in the 
school, as bright and interesting as any to be found in the United 
States and with the usual eagerness of the deaf for knowledge. 

As in some other Catholic schools, the Sisters do not keep boys 
over fourteen years of age, but, through the great kindness of 
Father Gerend, the boys are admitted to the school for the deaf 
at St. Francis, Wis. 

Right here I must digress from my subject for a moment to 
plead for the older deaf boy. At an age when he is just able 
to grasp religious truths and his need for moral training is 
greatest, he is sent out to drift into the State school at the risk 
of faith and morals. This is not meant as a criticism of the 
Sisters, for we know that it is not possible for them to provide 
properly for older boys. I am only emphasizing the deplorable 
fact that many boys have been, and many more will be lost to the 
Church unless something is done to provide for them a means 
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of Catholic education. It is admitted by educators generally that 
the virile influence of a man is necessary in the education and 
training of older boys and particularly is this true in a board- 
ing school where the boys’ intercourse is limited to the residents. 
The ideal boarding school for boys would provide this influence 
and at the same time the womanly care and attention necessary 
for their material comfort. Father Gerend has, I think, solved 
the problem in his school at St. Francis. I hope the day is not 
far distant when every State in the Union will have such a school. 

Now that the deaf are recognized as legitimate children of 
holy Mother the Church and their right to a Catholic education 
admitted, this subject of schools for older boys should claim the 
earnest attention of all interested in work for the deaf. 

To return to my subject—the ages of the children at St. Ga- 
briel’s range from three to twenty years. The combined method 
is used and they do well with speech and lip-reading. The girls 
are taught sewing, embroidery and lace-making. They took the 
first three prizes for embroidery and lace at the Insular Fair, 
held in Santurce last February. The boys are gaining some 
knowledge of gardening in caring for and planting the ground, 
and developing a sense of responsibility in keeping things in re- 
pair about the school. 

Four boys and five girls have gone out from the school. Two 
of the young men are working in a tobacco factory and two on 
a sugar plantation. The girls are helping their mothers at home. 

As to the adult deaf, I regret that I have no report of them, 
at least as to organization. The means of transportation are 
limited and they are mostly so poor that without some pecuniary 
assistance they could not be brought together for meetings at 
present. In San Juan there are four deaf men in one family. 
The two older men were educated at an expensive private 
school in Barcelona, Spain; the third in New York City, and the 
fourth, a young man of nineteen, was educated here in San Juan 
by the Mission Helpers. The three oldest are successful business 
men and the youngest a lithographer. They are of a good Span- 
ish family and are courteous and intelligent. 

So far I have not found any other adult deaf in San Juan or 
Santurce; but I think I shall be able to interest these men and 
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arouse in them a sense of their duty to their poorer brothers and 
perhaps ina few years we may invite Supreme Knight Donnelly 
down here to organize a council of the Knights of De l’Epee. 
But we must be patient and hopeful, as were the pioneers in the 
work in the United States, who, after long years of struggle, are 
now hailing the dawn of a brighter day. So we, too, shall strug- 
gle on. Heaven speed the work! 


THE TRAINING OF THE DEAF 


REV. P. S. GILMORE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It may be stated, by way of preface, that the title of this paper, 
“The Training of the Deaf,” is not the one originally assigned 
me. I was asked to say something on “The Problem of the 
Deaf-Mute Child.” Later it was changed to “Educational Work 
Among the Deaf in the Diocese of Buffalo.” I thought the latter 
subject inopportune, because any talk along those lines must of 


necessity deal mainly with the work of the Buffalo school, and 
that was fully treated in a paper on the history of that school 
read at the Boston conference. What I have written, you may 
well consider a hodge-podge, rambling sort of disquisition on the 
subject of deaf-mute work in general. However, there may be 
some meat in the mixture, and if there is, you will readily dis- 
cover it. The word “training” is here used for the reason that 
it is believed to have a broader scope and to explain our work 
more fully than does the word education, which nowadays seems 
to designate little more than mind culture. Indeed, from our 
Catholic viewpoint, much of what is to-day called education, is 
not ediication at all, limited as it is to a drilling in the three R’s, 
with a smattering of useless ’ologies and hygiene. And we know 
that lately some of the leading educators—so-called—of the 
country, are advocating the addition to the public school curric- 
ulum of a kind of ‘ology and hygiene that must be positively de- 
moralizing. 

So, those who have taken upon themselves the task of better- 
ing the condition of the deaf, must train them, if they hope for 
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success in their work. And that means so much more than does 
the teaching of hearing children. For the school for the deaf 
must give the deaf child all the education, all the training he 
gets, moral, industrial and mental. The teachers of hearing 
children in our Catholic schools have performed their duty to 
their charges when they have given them an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the catechism; taught them their duty to God and their 
fellowman; drilled them in such secular branches as custom 
seems to demand, and maintained discipline as best they can dur- 
ing school hours. But the deaf require much more than that. 
Much of the hearing child’s training is obtained at home. Be- 
fore being sent to school at all he has a sufficient knowledge of 
language to express his thought; he has, no doubt, been taught 
some prayers; knows of the existence of God; knows the need 
of submission to lawful authority; has grasped the idea of re- 
ward and punishment—at least that which is temporal, and 
doubtless knows something of what awaits the good and the bad 
hereafter. 

But the deaf child comes to us without language, other than a 
few arbitrary natural signs known only to those at home; with- 
out any idea at all of what is supernatural; often wilful, obsti- 
nate, headstrong, due to the inability of parents to make him un- 
derstand, or their misplaced sympathy because of his affliction; 
so that he has learned to make known his wants only by a show 
of temper. As a consequence the deaf child must be at school 
from one to three or more years before he approaches the de- 
gree of moral and mental development possessed by the hearing 
child when he entered school. I have said that the school, to 
reach the standard of efficiency at which we should aim, must 
train the deaf child morally, industrially and mentally; and I 
have placed these in what I consider the order of their respective 
importance. Of course, in the order of time, some mental train- 
ing must precede the moral and industrial. 

We all know that religious instruction, be it ever so thorough, 
does not, in most cases, make a very lasting impression on the 
heart of the child, or exercise a very potent influence for good, 
if the moral atmosphere of the home is not what it should be; 
if the parents do not see to it that the lessons of the catechism 
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are put into daily practice. Though some may not share my 
views, I believe that the day school and the average Catholic 
home make better Catholic boys and girls than do the best 
equipped boarding schools. No boarding school or institutional 
environment has the character-forming power of the home, and 
proper environment and good example are more powerful than 
anything else in the formation of character. Without them re- 
ligious teachers have a herculean task to make moral, intel- 
lectual and religious beings of boys and girls. If our Catholic 
deaf-mutes could be sent to Catholic day schools, and if their 
parents, brothers and sisters at home could converse with them 
as readily as do their teachers in school, the problem of the train- 
ing of the deaf could be more easily solved. But we know that 
Catholic day schools for the deaf cannot be maintained except, 
perhaps, in the most populous centers; and even then the 
parents are at a disadvantage in conversing with, advising and 
correcting their children at home. Boarding schools for the deaf 
are a necessity, because the deaf are so few in proportion to the 
whole population, and are so widely scattered. 

What, then, is the moral and religious problem that confronts 
us in our Catholic schools for the deaf? It is not the giving of 
religious instruction—teaching the catechism. Even the duller 
children, if they are not degenerates or semi-imbeciles, can be 
made to understand what their duty to God and society demands 
from them, though they may not be able to learn the catechism 
by rote. Indeed, those who are mentally slow are often the most 
steadfast in holding to, and putting into practice what Faith 
teaches; in living up to the moral lessons they have received. 
Brilliance of intellect is no guarantee at all of a moral life. I 
have had no experience with deaf children in non-Catholic 
schools, though I have dealt with many who had attended them; 
and I speak only of conditions that exist in most, if not in all, of 
our Catholic schools for the deaf, when I say that our difficulty 
in their moral training consists in properly safeguarding their 
conduct out of school hours, as it would be safeguarded in a 
good Catholic home. That may seem strange; but my meaning 
may become somewhat clearer when I say that I speak for the 
boys—not the girls; for conditions that surround the girls are 
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as near ideal as they could be in an institution, and their moral 
training offers little difficulty. But it is different with the boys. 
True, our schools are conducted by religious; but religious 
women, Sisters, cannot properly safeguard the conduct of 
adolescent boys and young men, for they cannot watch them 
when they need watching most. 

I know that this subject has been mentioned by some one at 
every meeting of this Conference that I have attended; but the 
difficulty is an ever-present one, and one that sooner or later 
must be removed; and the sooner it-is overcome, the better it 
will be for the moral health of our schools and the salvation of 
our deaf-mute boys. They must have proper masculine disciplin- 
arians. I said proper ones; we have makeshifts now, secular 
laymen who are hired to do the work. But we need, and need 
badly, religious laymen, Brothers. 

It is sometimes urged as an argument that there are Brothers 
in but very few of our parochial schools. But even there the 
ideal arrangement is to have Brothers as teachers of the larger 
boys. Boys are in the parochial schools only during school hours 
and there are few of them older than fifteen years. Deaf-mute 
boys live in the school for ten months of the year until they are 
eighteen or twenty, and those who have charge of them must 
not only teach them, but guard their conduct. Every institution 
of the kind has secular laymen living in or about the house. Are 
Brothers to be debarred because they are religious? That is just 
the reason we need them—because they are religious. The ob- 
jection has been raised that it is so hard to get Brothers. To 
that I reply that it is not nearly so hard as it is to get the right 
kind of seculars. You can get secular laymen in plenty, but they 
do not fill the bill. Why not have the priests do that work? 
They could do it if there were at least two of them in the house. 
But were one priest to attempt to act as prefect and confessor, 
too—imagine a deaf-mute boy distinguishing between what the 
priest knows of him outside and in the confessional, when people 
who are educated and are supposed to have sense, seek out a 
strange confessor when they want to go to confession. We all 
know how it was in our college and seminary days; that the 
prefect of discipline and the director of seminarians never were 
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popular as confessors. We hear much about the elevating and 
refining influence of women. I have no wish to minimize that, 
because it is true. But what the growing boy needs is not only 
an influence that refines and brings out the good that is in him, 
but also one that curbs and restrains his vicious tendencies. Is 
it not possible to draw a boy too fine; so fine that he becomes 
effeminate? Our schools should turn out, not mollycoddles, but 
manly young men. The growing boy needs feminine influence in 
the formation of his character, and that the hearing boy gets at 
home through association with his mother. But that is not 
enough. If we hark back to our boyhood days, do we not recall 
times when the gentle admonitions of our mothers had no effect 
and we were wont to hear something like this: “You just wait 
until your father comes home.” Then we stood at attention and 
meekly received orders. Boys often play upon the sympathies 
of women; know that they are inclined to judge them too 
leniently. 

\We are mothering our deaf boys now during the formative 
periods of their lives. But the training we give them is defective 
if they are deprived of the paternal influence or that which 
should take its place. 

Another impediment to the moral training of boys in our 
schools, and one which could be removed by proper masculine 
supervision, is the retention of the vicious and degenerate, not 
only among the pupils, but as sometimes happens, among the 
employes of the house. If you stop to consider the distance at 
which one can read signs, you will understand the injury done 
to the morals of even little boys, by the filthy signing of larger 
boys and men. We should bear in mind the fact that we are not 
conducting reform schools; and the attempt—usually a vain one 
—to reform two or three boys, imperils the morals of scores of 
others. 

In training our deaf, whether boys or girls, we should impress 
strongly upon them a sense of their duty to God and society, and 
not consider them, as they were considered a century or two ago 
before any systematic effort was made to train them, as less re- 
sponsible morally than are hearing people. Too many of them 
are inclined to think that they are not bound by the laws and 
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obligations that bind their hearing brethren. They have four 
senses, we have five; in all else they are normal, unless they hap- 
pen to be mentally defective, and hearing people may be that. 
Yet in trying to correct their faults, I have had deaf-mutes tell 
me that because they were deaf, such a sin was less serious for 
them than it would be for hearing people. Where do they get 
such notions if not from those who have medizval ideas as to 
their moral irresponsibility? We know that a realization of the 
heinousness of sin is the greatest safeguard against it. And if 
those who should point out to them the enormity of their sin are, 
as the deaf say, “silent,” they are apt to consider a serious matter 
a very trivial one. 

Scarcely less reprehensible than minimizing their faults, is mag- 
nifying their virtues, or imputing to them virtues that they do 
not possess. The belief that we are perfect, or nearly so; that 
there is nothing in our lives that needs correcting; that we are 
the best people on earth, is not an incentive to improvement either 
in the spiritual or temporal order of. things. To be constantly 
flattered, cajoled and humored into doing what is right, does not 
make for the kind of virtue that will be strong in time of trial 
and temptation. There are altogether too many ready to tell the 
deaf-mute how had his lot is; how they pity him; how their 
hearts bleed for him, and more of the same kind. Such would- 
be friends are but increasing and strengthening the feeling of 
dependence upon others that some of the deaf have. They have 
been so coddled and provided for during childhood and youth, 
that even when they have reached the age of manhood and 
womanhood, they still think that the burdens of life are not for 
them. Make them feel that the deprivation of the sense of hear- 
ing has not cut them off from society, and that they, equally with 
hearing people, are bound by law, both divine and human. 

It is gratifying to note that the American people are now 
recognizing the need of industrial training for their children. 
In all parts of the country manual courses are being introduced 
into the grade schools, and technical high schools are springing 
up. Up to the present time the 90 per cent. of the graduates of 
our public and parochial schools who did not choose to enter 
professional life, were obliged to learn the very rudiments of the 
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trade they were to follow after their school days were over. 
Pedagogical science finally recognized that as a defect in our sys- 
tem of education, and now we are assured that industrial train- 
ing has come to stay. True, some advocates of manual training 
declare that they have no wish to teach a trade, but use it only 
as an aid to mental development; to train “the observation, the 
imagination and the will.” But we may trust the good sense of 
the American wage earner to demand that the industrial training 
his child gets shall be such as may become a means of livelihood. 
That is the kind of industrial training our deaf children 
must receive, if they are to be made self-supporting. Industrial 
training in schools for the deaf is not new; its necessity was 
recognized years ago. The hearing child acquires a common 
school education at an earlier age than does the deaf child, and 
even though he has had no manual instruction in school, he can 
learn a trade by the time he reaches the age at which his deaf 
brother leaves school. He is then self-supporting, independent. 
Whereas, if the deaf-mute at graduation is not fully equipped to 
take his place in the workshop, he finds it very difficult to secure 
employment, and when he does get it, must begin at the bottom 
round of the ladder, work, for years at inadequate wages, and 
perhaps never acquires the wage earning power of the hearing 
man. Any one who has tried to find employment for the deaf, 
knows that manufacturers and business men are not actuated by 
philanthropic motives in the conduct of their business, Almost 
the first question you will be asked is: “What can he do? Is 
he competent? Can he turn right in and do the work?” If they 
find he cannot they will tell you frankly that it will require nearly 
all of another man’s time to instruct him. Consequently, they 
must pay two men to do one man’s work. The thorough teach- 
ing of trades to the deaf requires, of course, both time and 
money, but the expenditure is well worth while. In school they 
are with those who can converse with them readily, and under 
competent instructors they can then learn as much in one year 
as they can in two or three years after they leave school, and it 
must always be borne in mind that they are then, not boys and 
girls, but young men*and women old enough to earn the wages 
usually paid to adults, and often keenly sensitive of their de- 
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ficiencies; so much so that they are apt to become discouraged 
and to feel more than ever their dependence upon others. Our 
industrial training now is good, so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough, and the trades taught are all too few. We have 
had a plethora of tailors and printers—trades which were, per- 
haps, the best for the deaf years ago. But conditions have 
changed. Nowadays even the man of moderate means does not 
patronize the custom tailor, but buys his clothing ready-made. 
The deaf often find employment in wholesale clothing shops, but 
the wages are never better than fair and such shops are always 
located in the larger cities; the deaf-mute tailor in the small 
town must be content with bushelling or repair work if he gets 
work at all. The prevailing industry of the section in which the 
pupil is to make his home after he leaves school, should deter- 
mine the trade he learns. We cannot advocate the building of 
elaborate trade schools in connection with our Catholic schools 
for the deaf; want of means prevents that. But even with our 
present resources, I think better work can be done. The tech- 
nical schools offer a solution of the problem. Send the children 
to them in charge of interpreters. Study the child’s natural bent, 
and give him a trade that he has a liking for. If there is no 
technical school in the vicinity, apprentice him to a tradesman 
for half or even the whole day. 

Beyond the age of fourteen, I believe that the industrial train- 
ing is of far greater importance than the mental. What does it 
matter if there are deaf-muteisms in his written English? He 
is not to gain his livelihood as a journalist or an author. He 
does not need to know the correct use of “will” and “shall,” or 
where Senegambia is, or how many bones there are in the hu- 
man body, or the component elements of the air we breathe, or, 
even, who it was that won the battle of Bunker Hill. But he 
does need an industrial training that will enable him to earn 
sufficient money to support himself—and a wife and family, if 
he chooses to marry. For my part, I prefer the industrially 
trained deaf-mute whose English is of the “pidgin” variety, to the 
one who writes grammatically, but thinks the world owes him a 
living without work. The former will make a better citizen, a 
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better Catholic and will be much more of a credit to the school 
that trained him. 

On the subject of mental training, I have little to say. I have 
expressed the opinion that for a child who enters school at the 
age of five or six, the mental should, after seven or eight years, 
be superseded by the industrial. As to the relative merits of the 
manual, the oral and the combined methods—well, let them dis- 
cuss that again at Delawan, Wis., next month. It is ever a moot 
question, but never decided except in the mind of the individual. 
As an individual, permit me to say that not only should we 
retain the signs, but make every eftort to improve upon the lan- 
guage and render it uniform. It is the natural language of the 
deaf. Many who are here to-day remember our discussion on 
the porch of St. Francis’ School four or five years ago. It was 
not exactly a “confusion of tongues,” but we learned how heter- 
ogeneous are the signs we use. I think that the trouble 
consists in this: that teachers of the deaf, instead of teaching 
signs, learn them from their pupils; and we know how the deaf 
children distort and corrupt standard signs, and invent new ones. 
The publication of Mr. Long’s Manual of Signs was a step 
in the right direction. I do not think that even the author con- 
siders his work complete. Many of the signs described in the 
book are not used by the deaf of my acquaintance, and other 
words for which we have signs are not indexed in the book. 
But the manual will serve as a foundation upon which to build. 
Of course signs for things Catholic must come from Catholic 
teachers, for as he says in his preface, “It is an ideographic and 
not a word language,” and only Catholics can properly grasp the 
Catholic idea. Whether the method employed in the schoolroom 
is the oral, or the so-called ‘Rochester method” of “finger wig- 
gling,” every deaf-mute should have a sufficient knowledge of 
signs to understand sermons and religious instructions given in 
that language. Teach them signs; correct their mistakes (and 
some of them, we know, are ludicrous); and their prayers will 
mean much more to them if they are taught to sign them. There 
has been a tendency to discard the signs for speech and lip-read- 
ing, and manual spelling, in the hope that such change would im- 
prove the child’s English. Whether it has had that effect I can- 
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not say; but I do think that it has increased the business of the 
optical fraternity. 

My manner of treating this subject may have, seemed captious, 
hypercritical. But I believe that we should come to a meeting 
like this, not pluming ourselves over what we have done well, 
but in the spirit with which we enter a retreat; to discover our 
faults and to correct them. The child problem, whether it be of 
the deaf or the hearing, no individual can solve. It is only by an 
honest interchange of opinion among those engaged in the work 
that the best can be brought out. And when we have done all 
that in our power lies to make God’s silent children happy here 
and hereafter, we shall still have reason to say, “we are un- 
profitable servants.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR THE BLIND AND THE 
BLIND-DEAF 


REV. JOSEPH STADELMAN, S. J.,. NEW YORK CITY 


Through the courtesy of Rev. F. Moeller, S. J., Chairman of 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute Section, and with the kind permission 
of the President of the School Department, the scope of my paper 
at first restricted to educational work for the blind-deaf, has been 
enlarged so as to embrace also the educational work for those 
whose only affliction is the loss of sight. 


I. EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR THE BLIND 


To begin with the educational work for the blind. That we 
may form a correct estimate of the importance of the subject, a 
few data regarding the number of the blind in the United States, 
and the special disadvantages under which the sightless are placed 
by reason of the loss of sight, are absolutely indispensable. 

As far back as 1890 the ratio of the blind to the entire popula- 
tion in the United States was one to every 1,242 inhabitants; in 
1900, the ratio is said to have been one to every 1,178. In the 
same year, the number of blind persons in the United States 
originally returned by the enumerators of the Federal Census 
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Bureau was 101,123; by subsequent correspondence with individ- 
uals, this number was reduced to 64,763. The special report, 
however, on the “Blind and the Deaf” states that this number 
should be considered only as a minimum, the correct figure being 
probably 80,000 and possibly over 100,000. Of the minimum, 
viz., 64,763 reported in the census, 57.2 per cent. were males, 42.8 
per cent. females. About 13 per cent. were under and 87 per cent. 
over twenty years of age. Of those under twenty years of age 
8,166 were entirely or partially blind before the age of two years. 

From special reports of the census office of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for 1904, of the 8,419 blind under twenty 
years of age, more than half that number, or about 4,935, were of 
school age and under instruction in some one or other of the 
thirty-nine institutions for the blind. 

As regards the special handicap under which the blind are 
placed in regard to education, we need hardly consult physiology 
and psychology on the subject to realize under how many and 
how serious disadvantages blindness places a child in the pursuit 
of learning. And yet, in spite of these handicaps, if we would 
not overestimate the importance of sight as compared with the 
other senses, we must admit that the function of sight can after 
all be replaced, at least to a certain extent, by the use of the other 
senses. Stimulated by necessity and developed by training, 
touch, hearing, taste and smell can be made to take the place of 
vision. With no sight to distract them, the blind can cultivate 
their remaining senses all the more effectually. As for mental 
training, although they lack one of the most important channels 
through which knowledge is derived, blindness does not neces- 
sarily render its subjects intellectually inferior, as may be in- 
ferred from the long list of blind persons who attained distinction 
in the various fields of learning and in the different walks of 
life. That intellectual darkness, however, is not in most cases 
associated with the physical darkness of the blind is, of course, 
chiefly due to the blessing of education. Education of the blind 
is somewhat of a modern growth. It dates back no further than 
the year 1784, when Valentin Haiity (1745-1822) set himself to 
do for the blind what the Abbé de l’Epée (1712-1789) had been 
doing for the deaf and dumb. It was in June, 1784, that Haiiy 
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sought his first pupil at the church door of St..Germain des Prés., 
Paris. Lesueur, the young mendicant, sixteen years of age and 
blind from birth, was soon joined by others similarly afflicted, 
and the first school for the blind was founded. But true intel- 
lectual culture for the blind dates only from the day when read- 
ing by touch was made possible; and to Haity, the founder of 
the first school for the blind, is also due the credit of having 
provided the blind a system of tactual printing and writing and 
thereby a permanent literature for their intellectual development. 
This discovery, the undisputed triumph of Haiiy’s ingenuity, had 
solved for all time the most difficult problem in the education of 
the blind, and with the foundation of the first school for the 
sightless, led to a movement which has resulted in the social and 
intellectual rehabilitation of the blind and in the establishment of 
institutions of learning throughout the whole civilized world. 

And what have we done on this side of the Atlantic for the 
education of the blind? 

As compared, for instance, with the 24 educational institutions 
and the 10 trade schools and asylums, provided by France for 
its 32,340 blind, the 34 educational institutions and the 48 trade 
schools and asylums provided by Germany for its 49,570 blind, 
the 35 educational institutions and the 63 trade schools and 
asylums provided by Great Britain for its 35,450 blind, we, on 
this side of the Atlantic, have provided the 64,763 blind persons, 
reported in the census for 1900, with 44 educational institutions 
and some 16 or more industrial establishments. In most of the 
educational institutions for the blind three distinct departments 
are maintained—a literary department, a department of music 
and an industrial department. In the leading schools, the literary 
department embraces kindergarten, primary, secondary and in 
a few instances, collegiate education. In the department of 
music the work varies from instruction in the mere elements of 
music to thoroughly organized courses of study and of highly 
specialized instruction in the science and art of music. The in- 
dustrial department embraces the teaching of handicrafts, vary- 
ing in kind according to age and sex. 

Whilst in most of the European institutions the prevailing idea 
is that what is done for the blind is in the spirit of favor and 
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charity rather than of right and obligation, in the United States 
the institutions for the blind are looked upon as an integral part 
of the educational system of the country and are provided for 
the blind because of the acknowledgment by the various States 
of the right the blind have to participate in all the educational 
benefits provided for every child in the commonwealth. And 
since the blind cannot, it is claimed, be taught in the common 
schools, it is the duty of the State to make provisions for their 
education in institutions specially maintained for them. In pur- 
suance of this liberal policy, according to the latest available 
figures, out of the 41 educational institutions specially provided 
for the education of the 4,601 blind pupils enrolled during the 
school year of 1910, 33 institutions are chiefly maintained by the 
respective States in which they are located; seven partly by the 
State and partly by endowment, and one by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. 

From data furnished by 37 of these institutions, the total an- 
nual expenditure for the maintenance of these schools, is $1,368,- 
300 or an average of $36,980 per institution; the total valuation 
of their respective plants is estimated at $8,310,271, or at an 
average of $224,602 per institution; the average per capita cost 
in 32 out of the 41 institutions on the basis of registration is $270 
per year; the number of instructors employed in 38 out of the 
41 institutions is 421 seeing and 104 blind teachers. 

In addition to the provision made for the education of the 
blind in the 41 boarding schools or institutions above referred to, 
special provision has also been made for the education of blind 
children in public schools and in the same classes with the 
sighted. To Chicago is due the honor of having first made this 
experiment of teaching blind pupils with seeing children. How 
rapidly the idea has taken root since the starting in 1900 in Chi- 
cago of this new movement in the field of the education for the 
blind, miay be learned from the fact that since 1900, six other 
cities have followed the example of Chicago, viz., Cincinnati, in 
1905; Milwaukee, in 1907; Racine, Cleveland and New York 
in 1909, and Newark, N. J., in 1910. The number of blind pupils 
attending the public schools in their respective localities, in the 
fall of 1910, was 215, as compared with the 4,601 pupils enrolled 
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in the special schools or institutions for the blind. And although 
the first of the special schools for the blind was organized nearly 
eighty years ago, and only ten years have elapsed since classes in 
the public schools were first opened to blind children, to-day 
about four and one-half per cent. or approximately one out of 
every twenty-two blind children in school are attending the public 
schools in their respective localities. 

And what, you may ask, has the Church done for the education 
of its Catholic blind? So far as I know, and I do hope I am 
mistaken in my figures, there are but four Catholic schools 
specially provided for the education of our Catholic blind chil- 
dren, with a total enrollment of not more than sixty pupils and 
these mostly girls. Two of these schools are located in the arch- 
diocese of New York, the third in the Brooklyn and the fourth 
in the Newark diocese. This is all that the Church has done for 
a pretty large percentage of the Catholic children out of the 
4,816 pupils attending either special institutions or the few public 
schools in which provision has been made for the education of 
the blind. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR THE BLIND-DEAF 


Let us pass now to the educational work for the blind-deaf. 
As regards the number of the deaf, dumb and blind, usually 
known as the blind-deaf, it is rather consoling to think that the 
number of those who are deprived of three of their senses, is 
somewhat limited. According to the special reports of the 
United States Census Office for 1900, of the 64,763 persons re- 
ported as blind, only 2,772 or nearly 43 per every 1,000, were 
found to be also deaf. The age at which sight, hearing and 
speech were lost in the case of the 2,772 blind-deaf cannot be 
stated accurately except for some 205 among them. Of these, 
76 were born blind and deaf; of the rest, there were 64 between 
birth and five years of age; 54 between five and nine; 37 be- 
tween ten and fourteen and 24 between fifteen and nineteen years 
of age. 

As to the peculiar handicaps under which the blind-deaf are 
placed in regard to education they have already been set forth in 
the first part of my paper as far as the blind are concerned, and 
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as regards the deaf, in the interesting papers prepared by the 
reverend members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference who 
have preceded me. Needless, therefore, to dwell any longer on 
this subject. You have only to recall these various handicaps 
and imagine them, combined in one individual, to realize the pit- 
iable condition in which they place the blind-deaf in the pursuit 
of learning. Great and varied as are these handicaps we must 
not exaggerate them. That the public and even professional 
éducators entertain incorrect views on the education of this class 
of sufferers has been shown by Mr. William Wade in his inter- 
esting monograph, The Blind-Deaf. The realization by the 
public that the education of the blind-deaf is by no means so dif- 
ficult a task as is commonly believed and the further knowledge 
of the number of those who have been educated and attained 
distinction in mental attainments will do much, it is contended by 
Mr. Wade, to advance both the interests and happiness of this 
class of sufferers. To quote the words of a prominent educator 
of the blind-deaf: ‘In the early education of the blind-deaf,” 
we are told by Miss Dora Donald, “there are three distinct 
periods. In the first the pupil receives impressions from the 
material world. The mind of the blind-deaf child does not differ 
from that of a normal child; given the same opportunity it will 
develop in the same way. Whilst the normal child discovers the 
world through the five senses, the world must be brought to the 
blind-deaf child and imparted by the teacher through the sense 
of touch. During the second period the child is taught to give 
utterance to his conceptions. This may be done either through 
the sign language, the manual alphabet of the deaf, or through 
one of the systems of raised print for the blind, if articulated 
speech cannot be taught the child. The third and by far the most 
difficult step is that of procuring mental images from the printed 
page. If the child has been thoroughly trained in the habit of 
personal investigation, if he has been taught to express freely 
the results of such investigation by means of the manual alphabe: 
and to record them in print, he will eventually be able to reverse 
the process and to build about him an imaginary existence that 
will cause the printed page to teem with life and to glow with 
the charm of actual existence. At this stage of the child’s edu-- 
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cation, he may enter either a school for the deaf, a school for the 
blind, or the common school for normal children. Supplied with 
the necessary apparatus and accompanied by a teacher who will 
faithfully translate all that he might obtain through sight and 
hearing, he may be taught by the same methods used for normal 
children, ever keeping in mind this one point of difference— 
touch must take the place of sight and hearing; the manual 
alphabet or embossed pages being substituted for speech.” 

As to what has been done for the education of the blind-deaf, 
from data furnished us by Mr. Wade in his monograph, there 
are three distinct classes of blind-deaf to be considered: 

Class A embraces 51 persons totally deaf and blind from an 
early age. . 

Class B, 34 persons totally deaf and blind who have lost one 
or both senses after maturity. 

Class C, 21 persons partially deaf and blind, or with one sense 
entirely lost and the other very imperfect. 

Of the 106 blind-deaf above specified the majority have re- 
ceived an excellent education in institutions either for the deaf 
or for the blind; in most cases, however, in institutions for the 
deaf; a fairly good number have attained distinction in competi- 
tion with either deaf-mutes or blind children, and some few 
have even rivalled and excelled children in full possession of all 
their senses. It would indeed be interesting to cite proofs in 
_ confirmation of this statement. But lest I be drawn into making 
invidious comparisons, I had better forbear mentioning names 
of either persons or institutions. 

What has the Church done for its Catholic blind-deaf? 
How many out of the percentage of the 106 blind-deaf who have 
received a fairly good in the case of the greater number, and in a 
few cases an exceptionally superior education, have received a 
Catholic education? Scarcely any data exist to answer this 
question. The writer can cite but two or three names of blind- 
deaf who have been educated in one or other of our Catholic in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb. One of these is well known 
to our Catholics of Chicago. I refer to Clarence Selby, who be- 
came blind at seven and deaf at eight. He received an excellent 
education at the Le Couteulx Institution for the Deaf, under 
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the charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph, and has attained some 
prominence as an author. The other was a pupil of St. Joseph’s 
Institute for the Deaf, Fordham, New York. 

Let me conclude my paper with an earnest appeal that you, 
who hear me, and through you many others, may hasten the day, 
at least by your prayers, when more ample provision will be 
made by the Church for the Catholic education of the very great 
number of our Catholic blind and blind-deaf, lest as has hap- 
pened in the case of only too many of them in the past, to the 
loss of their physical sight be also added the still greater loss of 
the light of faith. 





SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


The first meeting of the Department was held at 3 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon, with the Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, 
C. M., President of Niagara University, in the chair. There was 
an attendance of seventeen priests, twelve of whom were semi- 
nary professors, representing eleven seminaries—the Catholic 
University; St. Mary’s, Baltimore; St. Bonaventure’s, Allegany ; 
St. Paul Seminary; the Redemptorist House of Studies at De 
Soto, Wisconsin; Salvatorian Seminary of Wisconsin; Niagara; 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis; St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn; 
St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa.; St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. In the absence of the Secretary, Rev. George \. 
Leahy, S. T. L., of Brighton, the chair appointed Rev. B. Ran- 
dolph, C. M., of Brooklyn, secretary pro tem, 

The report of last year’s meeting was summarily read and 
adopted. The subject to be discussed at all the meetings of this 
year, “The Relation of the Seminary to the General Educational 
Problem,” was treated by Dr. Pace. He insisted on the necessity 
of making the seminarians realize that there is an educational 
problem. He suggested that as there was no room for a new 
branch in the seminary curriculum, that at the many points of 
contact with this question in philosophy, Church History, etc., the 
opportunity to enlighten the students should be well used. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Pace for his luminous 
paper. Dr. Fenlon, Dr. Pace, Dr. Schaefer, Dr. Peterson and 
Father Hickey, O. S. F., took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Fenlon asked that a book be suggested that could be put in 
the seminarians’ hands to be read at intervals. Monroe’s History 
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of Education was suggested by Dr. Pace until a book from a 
Catholic standpoint is forthcoming. Dr. Pace insisted on the 
latent evils in various educational tendencies being made manifest 
to the seminarians lest they afterwards look on such things as 
merely harmless fads. Dr. Schaefer thought that room could be 
made for a lecture once a week. Dr. Peterson spoke of the ar- 
rangement that had been made for Brighton in the class of 
homiletics which includes a four years’ course in practical peda- 
gogics. 

At the close of a most profitable discussion, the chair appointed 
as a Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Fenlon, Dr. Schaefer and 
Father Hickey. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND MEETING 


The second meeting began Wednesday morning at 9:45. The 
meeting was honored with the presence of Archbishop Messmer, 
of Milwaukee. An additional seminary, St. Francis, Milwaukee, 
was represented. The report of the preceding meeting was 
read and adopted. The paper of the session was by Rev. F. J. 
Van Antwerp, of Detroit, on “The Relation of the Seminary to 
Parish School Work.” He declared the work of the Catholic 
school to be to make the children good Christians and good citi- 
zens. He brought out the importance of priests being trained for 
school work, showing that while the child depends on the teacher 
for its development, the teacher is in many ways dependent on 
the priest. The keynote of the teacher’s work and the priest’s 
is a generous spirit of self-sacrifice. A vote of thanks to Father 
Van Antwerp expressed the meeting’s appreciation of his paper. 


Archbishop Messmer next addressed the meeting. He urged 
the instruction of seminarians in the main principles of pedagogy, 
and suggested that a memorial be drawn up and sent to all the 
Bishops of the United States, embodying the sense of the meet- 
ing as to the need of pedagogical work in the seminary. The 
Archbishop paid a special tribute to the magnificent work of the 
Catholic University at Washington in behalf of Catholic educa- 
tion throughout the country. He then spoke of the need of en- 
thusiasm for the work, citing cases where priests, laborious and 
devoted in all other parish work, show no love for labor in the 
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school department. This he attributed partly to their want of 
technical preparation for such work and partly from not having 
had their obligations in this matter brought home to them in the 
seminary. 

Father Brown, of Grand Rapids, spoke of instances where 
priests showed a zeal in the schools that was not according to 
knowledge, thus emphasizing the need of action in this matter on 
the part of the seminaries. He deprecated the public school 
spirit found in the methods of some parochial schools and re- 
called cases where great results had been obtained by school 
Sisters from Catholic University extension courses. 

Father Schultz, of Milwaukee, spoke of the class of pastoral 
theology as the place where all the necessary instruction in school 
matters could readily be given. He also cited his own experience 
as a boy in Germany, when he, with others, was examined by 
seminarians before the Bishop and his chapter to exhibit the 
seminarians’ ability in pedagogics. Father Walsh advocated the 
bringing of the pastors who have been most successful in their 
parochial schools, to the seminary to give talks to the students. 

Dr. Pace, after thanking the Archbishop for his appreciation 
of the pedagogic work of the Catholic University, a field of 
labor so well cultivated by His Grace, declared that pastors 
might in the summer months take advantage of the visits they 
may receive from seminarians to interest them in school work. 
Dr. Stehle feared that sometimes the pastors would not prove 
competent instructors in such matters. 

Dr. Fenlon suggested that the obligatory vacation reading im- 
posed in some seminaries might be turned to this purpose, by re- 
quiring for example the reading of a history of education and 
some book on practical pedagogics. He also urged that semina- 
rians be made to realize their limitations in matters educational so 
that afterwards they would not interfere in cases where they 
would do no good or impede. 

Dr. Peterson spoke of the training of seminarians as teachers 
rather than as school superintendents in dioceses like Boston, 
where there are no opportunities to superintend until eighteen or 
twenty years after ordination. He spoke of the benefits semi- 
narians derive from teaching Sunday school. Dr. Schaefer told 
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of the Sunday school taught by seminarians in St. Paul under the 
superintendence of one of the professors of the seminary. 


At Dr. Fenlon’s request, Dr. Pace stated that a course of three 
hours a week for half a year could give the fundamental features 
and fundamental outlines of pedagogy. He spoke of the un- 
fairness to Catholics in even such books as Murray’s History of 
Education, and urged that here above all the seminarians be 
trained to help the teachers to refute false statements such as 
these. 

Dr. Dunn, of the Cathedral College, Chicago, urged the neces- 
sity of teaching the general principles of pedagogics in the semi- 
nary and spoke of the help to be gained from talks with the 
pastor on educational topics in vacation. Father Doherty, C. M., 
of Brooklyn, lamented the lack of pedagogic books applying the 
principles of scholastic philosophy to methods of teaching. 


After questions from Dr. Fenlon as to the sense of the meet- 
ing on the various points to be embodied in the resolutions of 
the Committee of which he is Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD MEETING 


The third and last meeting of the Department began at a quar- 
ter of ten on Thursday morning, with Father Walsh in the chair. 
The report of the preceding meeting was read and adopted. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs, of Grand Rapids, was present, and 
St. John’s, Collegeville, Minnesota, and St. Mary’s, Cleveland, 
were added to the list of seminaries represented. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year was held by nomi- 
nation and secret ballot and resulted as follows: President, Very 
Reverend Walter Stehle, O. S. B., D. D., Rector of St. Vincent’s 
College and Seminary, Beatty, Pa.; Vice President, Very Rev- 
erend Francis J. Schaefer, D. D., Rector of St. Paul Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, Reverend B. Randolph, C. M., St. 
John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Then followed the reading of the paper, “The Relation of the 
Seminary to the General Educational Problem from the Seminary 
Point of View,’ by Dr. Corcoran, of Kenrick Seminary, St. 
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Louis, Mo., containing many valuable suggestions. A vote of 
thanks was given Dr. Corcoran. 

The chair then called on Bishop Schrembs, who began by stat- 
ing that the outsiders were naturally the critics of the seminaries. 
The lack he especially noted was in catechetics. There should 
be established either a special course in catechetics or. such train- 
ing should be imparted in the class of pastoral theology. A wide 
experience had shown him that many priests, despite their ef- 
forts in catechetics, do not really teach catechism. He advocated 
bringing to the seminaries lecturers on school matters, sug- 
gesting that those best qualified for the work should go from one 
seminary to another giving a series of talks on pedagogics and 
like topics. He was eager that all educational fads be eliminated, 
and felt no fear for the results of such lectures when they were 
given by men filled with the spirit of God. He paid a tribute to 
the grand and noble work he thought the seminaries were doing. 
He suggested, however, more unity among the seminaries; their 
standing too much aloof would be obviated to a great extent by 
enthusiastic cooperation in the Seminary Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association. This Department is the 
smallest of all, but it is really the most important. The school is 
said to be the foundation of all, but when everything has been 
considered we will realize that the priest and hence the seminary 
where the priest is trained, is the most fundamental. He urged 
the introduction of a model course in catechetics where some of 
the class would assume the role of children being taught and 
those who gave them lessons in catechism were drilled in the 
proper methods. 

The resolutions embodying the ideas of the meeting on the sub- 
ject which had been the sole object of its discussions this year 
were presented by Dr. Fenlon. After a brief discussion of the 
sense of the pontifical prohibition of certain periodicals in semi- 
naries, in which it was evident that there was at bottom a com- 
plete agreement of all present, the resolutions with the addition 
of an explanatory clause concerning the reading of pedagogical 
literature, were unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of Dr. Peterson, a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given the retiring officers for their work, and especially 
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for the selection of a subject which had given rise to such useful 
suggestions. 


Dr. Stehle, who citing precedents, had refused to take the chair 
at this meeting, though his election as president had occurred at 
the beginning of it, asked the aid of those present to make the 
next meeting a success, requesting especially suggestions as to 
the subjects to be discussed in this Department at the session of 
1912. He appointed Very Reverend Edward R. Dyer, S. S., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, and Very Reverend Edward J. 
Walsh, C. M., President of Niagara University, New York, as 
members of the Seminary Committee and members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association from the Seminary Department. 


After a few happy remarks by the retiring President, Father 
Walsh, wherein he thanked the members. for their help in mak- 
ing the meetings of the Department a success this year, on the 
motion to adjourn, he closed the meeting with prayer, as all the 
meetings had begun and closed. 

B. RAnpboten, C. M., 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Seminary Conference, recognizing the vital importance of 
Catholic schools to the cause of religion, morality and the gen- 
eral welfare of our people; realizing, moreover, the leading part 
which the priests trained in our seminaries will play in the 
strengthening and developing of our Catholic school system; and 
being conscious of the responsibility which rests upon the semi- 
naries of preparing our future priests for their grave duties in 
regard to Catholic education, desires to put on record its sense 
of the responsibilities of the seminaries and of the means which 
it considers possible for the seminaries to take towards meeting 
these responsibilities; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Seminary Conference considers it possible 
for the seminaries, despite their crowded curriculum, to pre- 
pare the students for their duties towards Catholic education. 
They can, first of all, impress upon the students the importance 
of Catholic schools and the duty of the priest to take an active 
interest in them. This can be done by the conferences of the 
seminary president or spiritual director, by the advices and recom- 
mendations of confessors and directors, by the private intercourse 
of professors with students, and through other such channels of 
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influence. In the second place, instruction in Catholic principles 
of pedagogy and, to some extent, in the history of education, 
can be provided, as is done in some seminaries. For this purpose 
it is recommended that the classes in pastoral theology and 
homiletics be utilized; that in the classes of theology and philos- 
ophy, especially psychology, the practical bearing of Catholic and 
non-Catholic principles upon education be pointed out and in- 
sisted upon; that in the classes of Holy Scripture, the example 
of our Lord as a teacher be shown to the students for their in- 
struction and imitation; that in the classes of Church History 
and of the history of philosophy, there be introduced something 
of the history of education, that in so far as compatible with the 
recent decrees, Catholic magazines bearing upon the problems of 
education be put within the reach of students, and articles from 
them, when possible, be read to them; that the students be re- 
quired during one or two school years or during vacation time to 
read carefully a history of education and a book or two upon 
methods of pedagogy and moreover that they be required to pass 
an examination upon the contents of these books; that they be en- 
couraged to treat subjects connected with education and Catholic 
schools in their academies and debating clubs and in their other 
literary exercises; and finally that the more advanced students 
be provided, when possible, with opportunities of teaching 
catechism and be instructed in the best methods of catechetics. 


The Seminary Conference recognizes the immense utility of a 
regular course of pedagogy, but hardlv considers this possible at 
present; at the most only a very limited course could be given. 
The Conference does not consider it the function of the seminaries 
to prepare diocesan superintendents of schools nor to equip a semi- 
narian to become a competent school principal. Men for these 
offices are recommended to seek technical instruction in other 
schools, especially in the Catholic University of America. 


Joun F. FENLOon, 

FRANCIS J. SCHAEFER, 

ALEXANDER M. Hickey, 
Committee on Resolutions of the Seminary Department. 
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AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At first glance, this title seems to be artificial. It implies, ap- 
parently, an attempt to bring into direct relation two things 
which have little or nothing in common. And it may even sug- 
gest that the purpose of this discussion is to discover, perhaps to 
devise, the function which the seminary does or should perform 
in the general work of education. 

Such, however, is not the scope of this paper; and, if I may 


speak in’ advance for those who will present different aspects of 
the subject, they have no such undertaking in hand. We are all, 
I think, agreed that the priest, and therefore his training, and 
therefore again the institution which gives that training, are very 
closely related to the whole educational movement. There is 
hardly a phase, positive or negative, in this movement that does 
not in some way affect religion and consequently demand the at- 
tention of those with whom the cause of religion is the supreme 
consideration. Nor can we on the other hand, point to any in- 
stitution which in the nature of things and their normal course, 
has richer opportunities for influencing education than the semi- 
nary has. Passing over the various details of its work, let this 
essential feature be emphasized: the seminary realizes on the 
highest plane that Christian ideal according to which the whole 
man is educated. Its one purpose is to fit men for right thinking 
and righteous action in order that they in turn may impart the 
truth of salvation to others and walk before them in the way 
of life. In a word the seminary is engaged in the training of 
470 
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teachers, and for this very reason it can neither of its own ac- 
cord hold aloof from education in general nor be legitimately 
excluded from its due share in giving to education its direction 
and character. 

It is true that the function of the seminary is a special one; 
it admits but one class of students and that by no means the 
largest; it offers a course of study that includes a well defined 
series of subjects; and it is in no hurry to modify its curriculum 
or to depart from its traditional methods. Add to these conser- 
vative elements the necessity of a discipline ‘which withdraws 
the student in large measure from everyday contact with the 
world, and it will be readily seen why the seminary is often 
thought of as an out-of-the-way place in which young men, by 
some archaic mysterious process, are gradually transformed into 


preachers and priests. But it is no less intelligible that the secular 


educator should regard the seminary, if he give it any thought at 
all, as a negligible quantity in his reckoning. He is so accustomed 
to dealing with factors that are flexible, his idea of progress is so 
fully bound up with the idea of perpetual motion, and his con- 
cept of life lays such emphasis on change in adaptation to change, 
that with his rather vague notion of the seminary, he is apt to 
pass it over as an institution which neither cares to advance in 
its own line nor takes much concern of the forward movement 
in any other line. 

This misunderstanding arises from the application of a right 
principle to a wrong statement of fact as alleged. We all admit 
that the chief symptom of vitality is adjustment and that any 
institution that aims either at service or at influence must pos- 
sess and manifest the power of adjustment. Now it would be 
strange indeed if the seminary, with its intensely practical pur- 
poses, were lacking this vital power of shaping its work with a 
view to actual conditions. That in point of fact it does possess: 
this power, I now take for granted. And I further insist that 
the seminary has in itself the capacity not only to meet the de- 
mands that may reasonably be made upon it, but also to affect in 
a helpful way the movement by which those demands are created 
In my view, then, our question reduces to this: How shall the 
seminary use its abilities and its opportunities to the best ad- 
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vantage? Or again, and more directly, how shall it contribute its 
share to the solution of the general educational problem? 

Here again we encounter the difficulty of vagueness, but this 
time it looms up from the opposite quarter. For when we call on 
the general problem to come forward, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by a multitude of problems each of which has its claims 
and more than one advocate to support them. There are ques- 
tions of finance and administration, of organization and control, 
of ideals, and principles, and curricula, and methods—to say 
nothing of theories and experiments. All these clamor for settle- 
ment and no doubt a good deal of thought will be spent in the 
settling. But back of them all and giving to each its relative 
value there is a problem that is more than general; it is essential ; 
and that is precisely, how to educate. Given an ideal, however 
exalted, and the question is how to attain it. Given the requisite 
niaterial means and the best possible organization—we have still 
to ask to what uses they shall be applied. And when any method 
is proposed which assures speedy or brilliant results, we have to 
subject it to the one final test—does it really educate? 

Mark weli—lI do not say that this is the problem of absolutely 
highest importance, as though the means should rank before the 
end or the processes count for more than the final outcome. 
Much less is it my intention to say that skill in teaching can dis- 
pense with a knowledge of the things that are to be taught. But 
when we survey the whole range of actual discussion and single 
out its really pivotal issues, we find that these all turn upon the 
central inquiry—how shall we educate? 

If, for a moment, we emphasize the narrower meaning of 
education, it may then appear that the question as here formu- 
lated is quite irrelevant to the seminary. If by educating we are 
to understand the development of intellectual and volitional 
power, or the training of the mind, or the imparting and ac- 
quiring of culture, we are forthwith reminded that we should 
turn our attention to the college and preparatory school rather 
than to the seminary. The student on entering the seminary is 
supposed to be educated. Presumably, he has acquired, along 
with a certain amount of knowledge, the ability to think, the 
power to express his thought and at least the essential means, 
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such as the languages, to pursue studies of a higher sort. But 
in that case, what interest can the seminary have in the educa- 
tional problem or the educative process? 

The answer, of course, is plain, and some of those who are 
engaged in seminary work may wish perhaps that the interest 
were always sustained by pleasant or satisfactory experience. 
For it stands to reason that the seminary cannot undertake to 
do over again the work which the college is supposed to have 
done. Nor does it seem desirable to establish a system of condi- 
tions like that which is so largely maintained by the colleges 
themselves in admitting students to undergraduate courses. This 
plan might be feasible where college and seminary are under the 
same roof or are parts of one institution; but even then there are 
obvious inconveniences—drawbacks for the student himself and 
unevenness in the arrangement of classes. The desirable thing is 
that the student coming up from college should be really equipped 
not only with a liberal education in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but also with that special sort of education which will en- 
able him to get the full profit of seminary teaching from the first 
day he enters. 

I am not here to present an indictment against the college nor 
a brief in the seminary’s defence. I merely wish to show that, 
whether the seminary’s complaints are well founded or not, it 
must of necessity concern itself with a very large section of the 
educational field that lies outside its walls. As a matter of fact, 
the college with equal right can refer us back to the preparatory 
school and lay the blame, if any blame there be, at its doors. 
This may not be the wisest or the fairest course to pursue; but 
so far as it is a possible course, it only brings out more clearly 
the dependence of each institution upon the others and the need 
of more thorough articulation. 

But here let me point out the phase of the situation that bears 
most directly on our question. The moment the seminary enters 
into consultation with the college and preparatory schools, it 
comes inevitably upon the problem of education, and it is hard 
to see how good results can be got from such consultation unless 
there be an understanding on all sides of the question at issue. 
The college and the school are constantly engaged in the dis- 
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cussion of those questions which arise in the field of general edu- 
cation, and in the endeavor to reach their solution. Of necessity 
our teachers in school and college must take note of the educa- 
tional movement that is going on around them, of new theories 
whether well founded or not, of methods that may be useful or 
worthless, of ideas and even of terms that quickly become current 
in the educator’s thought and language. Now the result of this 
contact with the general movement affects, in the first instance, 
our schools and colleges themselves; but it also helps to shape 
the education of those who are to enter the seminary; and it 
therefore affects, in a very serious way, the work of the seminary 
also. 

Let us look at one or two matters in detail. A question of 
considerable importance just now is the relative value of the cul- 
tural and vocational elements in education. Shall either of these 
predominate? Or, how shall they be adjusted with a view to 
their mutual advantage? How soon shall we allow the pupil to 
take up studies that are intended to fit him for a particular sort 
of work, or-business, or calling? These assuredly are points of 
discussion that seem to lie below the horizon of the seminary 
teacher. And yet we all know that he is deeply concerned both 
with cultural studies and with vocational studies of a very special 
kind. Now suppose that our schools in some considerable num- 
ber and to some appreciable degree should fall in with the ten- 
dency that prefers the vocational work to the cultural. May it 
not happen that some who would otherwise go to the seminary 
will be drawn away into other callings? May not the early 
specialization which is now styled “vocational” interfere with 
vocation in the stricter ecclesiastical sense? But if we grant that 
such a result is possible, the significance for the seminary of such 
problems is at once obvious. 

Take a further illustration, from an issue that is by no means 
out of date but is simply passing into a new phase. Whatever 
be the merits of the elective system or its shortcomings—it cer- 
tainly commands the attention of our college faculties and sets 
before them a question which they are bound to answer one way 
or another. Assume for our present purpose, that the college, 
acting in view of the educational situation at large rather than 
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of what the seminary interests may require, should give a wider 
range to electivism and that the student in consequence should 
select his courses, as so often happens, in accordance with ‘his 
present tastes or inclinations and with little thought as to what 
may best equip him for subsequent work. Has the seminary any 
concern in this selection; and if so, can it waive aside as of 
little or no importance the practice of electivism and the prin- 
ciples on which it is based? 

Even where some value is attached to cultural studies and 
where electivism is kept within reasonable bounds, one fre- 
quently encounters the tendency to omit one or both of the 
classic languages from the list of prescribed subjects and to 
replace them with one or several of the modern languages. By 
this arrangement, a larger place in the curriculum is secured for 
the natural sciences and the length of the undergraduate course 
is reduced to a minimum or at least to the limits that professional 
studies demand. It would be superfluous,-of course, to insist 
that the candidate for the seminary must have both Latin and 
Greek. But may it not be profitable to consider the advisability 
of allowing more time for French and German and of providing 
more thorough instruction, say in physics, chemistry and biology ? 
Is there not some economy of time or condensation of class work 
in the college, or perhaps some reapportioning of courses as be- 
tween college and seminary, that will provide a better prepara- 
tion for philosophy and theology? The question occurs here, 
not to be discussed on its own merits, but merely to furnish one 
more illustration of the bearing that education in general has 
and must have on things that are essential to the seminary. 
These several illustrations may suffice to bring out the meaning 
of the statement with which I would answer the first part of 
our question; the seminary naturally and inevitably is concerned 
with general educational problems because the solution of these, 
by school and college, determine, in a very significant way, the 
fitness of the student to undertake the work of the seminary and 
to accomplish that work in a manner that will do justice to the 
seminary as well as to his own high vocation. In other words, the 
seminary cannot shirk the general problems of education with- 
out hampering or even impairing its own efficiency either by 
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allowing students who are not properly qualified to follow its 
courses, or by modifying its standards and methods to meet the 
needs of such students. Whichever alternative it may choose it 
runs the risk of sending out men whose education has not fitted 
them on the intellectual side for their priestly functions. 


II. 


When we come to consider these functions somewhat more 
in detail, and try to define the attitude that the seminary should 
take, the general educational problem appears in a new and more 
searching light. The student, we have said, carries with him 
into the seminary certain qualifications that are determined by 
the general educational movement. But now it must further be 
noted that the priest on leaving the seminary is brought into 
contact with that movement at various points. So far as he 
may attempt to escape such contact, he impairs his usefulness to 
the Church; and so far as he may be expected to do his full 
duty in this respect as in all others, he should receive in the 
seminary the necessary preparation. It is therefore a matter 
both of prudence and of justice on the part of the seminary 
teacher to survey the field which lies ahead of the student and to 
equip him betimes with the knowledge and skill which he will 
eventually need. 

Among the effects produced by modern education is a certain 
way of looking at things, perceiving their relations, connecting 
new ideas with old, stimulating and sustaining interest, translat- 
ing thought into action and consolidating action into habit. It 
is, if you please, the particular way of working or functioning 
which characterizes the mind’s development and makes other 
modes of thinking either difficult or impossible. It is not so 
much a content that has been acquired as a form into which all 
later acquisition is cast; not primarily a settled and definite store 
of information but rather a power to grasp and put to use such 
knowledge as later experience may offer. 

This is true of the graduates of non-Catholic schools and 
colleges; and I do not undertake to say whether the result is 
one to be desired or not. It is also true of those who are edu- 
cated in Catholic institutions ; and it is needless to ask just here 
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whether the result might or might not be more satisfactory. 
The essential thing to note is this: the general trend of educa- 
tion determines, in the main, the habitual methods of thought 
in the average man and woman, that is to say, in the very people 
to whom the priest brings his ministration. He is called to 
teach them divine truths not as these are expounded in manuals 
of theology, but in forms and terms, in explanations and argu- 
ments, that are suited to the capacity of his hearers. His aim 
should not be to make them feel that the truth he imparts is 
something foreign to their ordinary interests, and he surely will 
not attempt to make them give up their modes of thought in 
order to follow the course of his thinking. His only hope of 
success lies in following the example of Christ Himself by 
adapting his thought and his discourse to the needs of the people. 
But if they have been trained to one way of thinking and he to 
another, his task is evidently a hard one. He will not at any 
rate accomplish the chief purpose of his teaching which should 
be to make religious thought, the beliefs of our Faith and the 
divine commands, so thoroughly a part of the ordinary thought 
and volition of his hearers that no contrary motive or persuasion 
can determine their conduct. 

We may of course suppose that his earlier training was the 
same as that of the people whom he has to teach; and so far 
as this is the case, he will be fairly equipped to discourse on 
matters that come within the range of that earlier education. As 
a matter of fact, it not rarely happens that a priest is more lucid 
and forceful—more teacher-like—in his treatment of ordinary 
subjects than in what he says from the pulpit. But this simply 
goes to show that differences in modes of thinking exist not only 
between him and his hearers but also in his own mind. He has 
not acquired the ability to put his theology into those forms of 
thought and expression which, as we now suppose, were part 
of his own development and which are the only and the perma- 
nent result of the education his people received. That education 
is, at any period, controlled by the general movement which 
we are considering; and this movement, in turn, cannot fail to 
interest those whose duty it is to prepare young men for the 
ministry of the word. 
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The priest, however, has duties outside the pulpit which bring 
him into more direct contact with educational work. While he 
may not be called on to teach in school or college, he is none 
the less in a position to help the teachers, and it often becomes 
his duty to help them. As to those who are charged with the 
office and responsibility of superintendence, a mere reference is 
sufficient. For it seems plain that what they need is the most 
thorough training that can be given in all that pertains to educa- 
tion. Their preparation should be of the strictly technical and 
professional sort that means a separate course of study with 
every possible facility. They ought to be specialists in the 
science and art of education, its literature and the discussions 
to which it gives rise. It would probably be overshooting 
the mark if we should expect them to get this preparation along 
with the usual prescribed studies of the seminary course. 

But it is equally clear that the superintendent’s task is 
lightened when his colleagues are able to lend him their support 
and to cooperate intelligently with him in settling the various 
and complex problems which the school presents. On the other 
hand, nothing contributes more to the efficiency of the school 
than the confidence which the teacher feels in a priest whose 
knowledge of educational matters enables him to realize the dif- 
ficulties of the situation, to give wholesome and practical ad- 
vice, to take the initiative in correcting or improving the methods 
of work, and, above all, in securing competent teachers. It is 
surely better to bring about and maintain this mutual under- 
standing and cooperation than to have our Catholic teachers 
dependent on institutions and advisers whose principles are 
opposed to the very things for which our schools exist. It 
is certainly a curious situation that confronts us when the 
priest from the pulpit inveighs against a philosophy or theory 
because he knows it to be false, while in the adjoining parochial 
school the same theory in its practical consequences is daily 
applied because the teachers are not aware of its influence or 
even perhaps of its existence in the philosophical form which 
the preacher condemns. No Catholic teacher would place in 
the children’s hands a book that explicitly taught agnosticism or 
materialism, that gave a false historical statement regarding 
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the Church or tended in the least to weaken the moral sense. 
But these errors are often disguised; the principles are kept in 
the background, and the injurious effect is wrought under the 
harmless name of method or a scarcely noticeable perversion of 
fact. So it may come to pass that the school, without knowing 
it, is undoing implicitly the very work which the seminary en- 
deavors to accomplish in its philosophical and theological teach- 
ing. Where this final result does not actually ensue, it is 
averted by the accident of a fortunate inconsistency rather than 
by a clear perception and a deliberate avoidance of danger. In 
any case, it seems unnecessary to inquire whether the seminary 
has anything at stake. 

The duties of the priest in regard to the Catholic school are 
so absorbing that it may appear unfair to ask of him any 
further service in the line of education. And yet there is a 
wider field open, or at least opening, to his zeal and ability. It 
may not offer him the encouragement that springs from com- 
munity of ideals and principles; and: frequently enough he 
thinks of it only as a source of opposition and a possible ground 
of conflict. Still, it is just there—in that larger field of public 
discussion—that he sometimes finds the best opportunity of 
using his knowledge in the right cause. To state it at once and 
plainly: 1 believe that a great deal can be done by the priest 
towards giving the people of this country at large a fairer and 
fuller understanding of Catholic education, of its aims and ideals 
and characteristic methods. The occasion, I think, is now more 
frequently offered the priest as the exponent of our principles, 
to share in.the discussion of matters which all acknowledge to 
be of grave import for the welfare of the nation. On the lecture 
platform, in gatherings of educators, in the columns of the press 
or the pages of technical reviews, there is a better opportunity 
than ever before to present our claims and correct wrong im- 
pressions. We have furthermore not only the right but the 
duty as well, to point out the defects from which our public 
school system suffers, to suggest the remedies and to see that 
they are applied. Now that these defects are so generally 
recognized, what we chiefly need is constructive criticism that 
will save us from adopting the mistaken or even cast-off policy 
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of the public schools and that may possibly bring those schools 
somewhat nearer to our own ideals of complete education. 

But no such advantage is to be reaped unless our representa- 
tives are familiar with the problems in debate, and with the 
proposed solutions. A reiteration of our principles in general 
terms will avail but little if they are not brought to bear on 
the actual situations. And it is the easiest thing in the world 
to weaken one’s own position by showing an imperfett acquaint- 
ance with this or that phase of the general movement. 

Briefly, then, the priest, willingly or reluctantly, must take 
hold of the general educational problem. In the pulpit, in the 
schoolroom, in the arena of discussion, it compels his attention. 
It appeals to him as to one whose mission is that of a teacher. 
It gives him both in its difficulties and in its possibilities, the 
widest scope for the employment of the powers which the 
seminary has trained and the application of the knowledge which 
the seminary has imparted. 


III. 


In respect of the educational problem, the seminary looks on 
one side toward the school and the college, on the other, towards 
the work of the priest in the ministry. In the former relation 
much remains to be done by way of adjustment and always 
with a view to securing unity in the student’s career, stricter 
economy of time and more thorough preparation for seminary 
studies. Our subject, however, lays the emphasis on the other 
relation in so far as the seminary is to provide for the future 
needs of its students: What concrete form shall this provision 
take, and by what means shall the student be taught how to 
educate? 

In answer, I should like to offer a few suggestions if only to 
have them considered by the other contributors to this discus- 
sion and to elicit the views of this conference. 

1. The student, it seems to me, can and should be made to 
realize that there is such a thing as an educational problem and 
that it is part of his duty to help in solving it. The seminarian, 
as we know, tends to lay much stress on some things and less 
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on others; within the range of his personal interests, he es- 
tablishes a kind of elective system on his own account. Partly 
from inclination and partly from the estimate he forms of 
priestly activity, he regards some studies as indispensable be- 
cause they are required for such functions as preaching and 
administering the sacraments; and he is very apt to pass over or 
around other subjects which do not obviously promise such 
applications. It is therefore important to impress upon him the 
fact that the welfare of religion and his own success are to a 
‘great extent dependent on the Catholic school, and that in no 
small measure the prosperity of the school is determined by the 
way it meets the educational problem. In particular, he should 
be warned against the mistake of avoiding the educational field 
because it abounds in follies and fads. Of these there is surely 
no lack; but how is he to recognize them and to keep them apart 
from the elements of real progress if he have no concept of 
what education is or should be? 

2. Besides arousing his interest, the seminary might well point 
out to the student the educational significance of the subjects 
included in the usual course. There are innumerable questions 
in philosophy which have not only a theoretical import but also 
a practical meaning, and this meaning is nowhere so practical as 
in the results for education. Psychology, ethics and the history 
of philosophy offer at nearly every chapter an opportunity to 
show what the consequences are for life where the conclusions 
of Catholic philosophy are accepted, and what different conse- 
quences must follow if other philosophies are allowed to prevail. 
In fact, an excellent means of giving the student a grasp of 
principles is to let him see how they are applied in education, 
and conversely, the best way to appreciate any process or method 
of education is to trace it back to the philosophic principles on 
which it is based. The same is true, in due proportion, of other 
subjects—as for instance of Church History and theology; but 
it applies in a special way to the study of Scripture, notably of 
the New Testament where the world’s greatest Teacher gives 
us so many examples. It would seem to be quite in keeping with 
the direct purpose of this study, if attention were called to our 
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Lord’s method and to the profound psychological laws which 
it involves and which, as we are coming to realize, are the basis 
of all education. 

3. These laws the student has occasion to apply whenever 
the seminary arranges to have him take part in the work of 
the Sunday school or to get by any other means some practice 
in teaching religion. Once he has mastered the principles which 
this teaching implies, and has learned from experience how to 
work them out in the classroom, he will be in a fair way to 
understand their application to the ordinary school subjects. 
This, as you see, takes for granted that the same methods—not 
special devices but essentials of method—must guide all our 
teaching whether of the so-called secular branches or of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. In fact I cannot conceive any better answer 
to one difficulty that is urged against the teaching of religion in 
the public schools—to-wit, that its method is radically different 
from that which is applied to other subjects. We obviate the 
difficulty not by forcing on one subject a method that belongs to 
another, but by adopting a method that is applicable to all, be- 
cause all truth so far as it is learned, must become the posses- 
sion of one and:the same human mind, and must enable that 
mind to see, even in its fragmentary knowledge, the reflection 
of the infinite Truth. 

4. As a final suggestion, I would’ add, though with no inten- 
tion of increasing the seminary’s burden—the possibility of pre- 
scribing a course of reading in the science of education. It 
should not attempt to cover the whole ground, and much less to 
go into those minute questions which presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the results of technical investigation. It should rather 
seek to open up the subject in its chief outlines, to exhibit its 
relations with other departments of knowledge, and to show how 
the growth of these has affected the development of educational 
theory and practice. For these several purposes, the History 
of Education is admirably adapted, first because of its close con- 
nection with philosophy and Church history, and then because 
it serves as a foundation for specialized studies which the student 
may desire to take up after completing the seminary course. 
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So much at any raté lies well within the scope of the sem- 
inary’s work as it is now conducted. That work would undergo 
no sudden or radical change; but by such slight modifications it 
would easily and naturally adjust itself to the conditions in the 
educational field, and would eventually make its influence felt in 
the solution of the problems which confront all our institutions. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


REV. F. J. VAN ANTWERP, DETROIT, MICH. 


I have been requested to prepare a paper for this meeting of 
the Catholic Educational Association on “The Relation of the 
Seminary to the General Educational Problem.” In these United 
States we Catholics have been wrestling with this great question 
from a dual motive, viz.: the securing of the continuation of 
Christ’s splendid mission among the children of men, and the 
assuring of the permanency of our much loved and greatly ap- 
preciated republican institutions. For we realize that the two 
must go hand in hand. And in our struggle for the Christianiz- 
ing and civilization of our fellow citizens, who can say we have 
not been terribly in earnest? No sacrifice has seemed too great, 
no difficulty has proved too insurmountable, no perseverance 
has been found too trying, in the grand and glorious struggle we 
have continued at great odds through all these years, until now 
our indomitable spirit of supernatural Faith and Christian en- 
thusiasm has been crowned with the acknowledged success of 
our great system of Christian education in all its branches, from 
the humble parochial schools to the proud universities covering 
this fair land from one end of it to the other. 

The Catholic Church needs no apology for its ever insistent 
demand for the Christian education of its children. The history 
of 2,000 years attests the Church’s interest in things educational. 
Ever making the intellectual the handmaid of the supernatural, 
she has builded up, century by century, that most admirable 
system of scholastic training which is the marvel of all thinking 
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men. She has blazed the way down through the years of 
pioneer endeavor, where others have been led to falteringly 
follow, until to-day she stands first and foremost in the ranks 
of educators, offering to the world the only education worthy of 
the name. 

Education must advance as civilization develops and makes 
progress among the peoples, and with the immensely rich tradi- 
tions of our Catholic history in the past, who shall deny us a 
still more glorious future of accomplishment? 

The particular point I am requested to develop in this paper 
is the relation of the seminary to our practical educational work 
in the parish school. 

The intellectual and moral character of the pupil will rise 
no higher than the exemplar he finds in the teacher who guides 
his embryonic attempts to assimilate the matter day by day pro- 
vided for his mental food.. In turn, the teacher is more or Jess 
dependent for successful work upon the encouragement and 
wisely guided counsels of the priest in charge of the local school 
energies. If he be well fitted for his all-important task, capable 
of entering into the great work entrusted to his care, equipped 
intellectually and pedagogically, the school is sure of accomplish- 
ing the splendid results of a thoroughly well organized institu- 
tion. If, on the contrary, he be ill prepared, by neglect of study 
or proper guidance along these lines during his seminary course, 
the school is bound to be recognized as but a makeshift, doing 
more harm to the cause of Christian education than if it did not 
exist. Too often, in the past, have the best efforts of the great 
teaching orders of these United States been hampered in their 
work because the priest, learned and zealous though he may have 
been, and willing to do his best, was uninformed as to proper 
school principles by reason of this particular feature of the 
sacred ministry in these parts having been overlooked or neg- 
lected in his seminary training. I believe it to be a matter of 
paramount importance that some general system of pedagogy 
founded on the best methods now accepted by educators, be in- 
sisted upon as a part of the seminary curriculum if we would go 
forward in this great work of Catholic education. 
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Although the pastor is supposed to be the guiding principle of 
the parish school activities, of necessity much of the parish 
school work must be entrusted to the care of his curates, es- 
pecially in the large city parishes. The pastor generally has not 
the time or the inclination to instruct his younger assistants in 
the manner of his work among the school children. If the young 
priest has not learned the most effective and best adapted methods 
of school work in his preparation for the sacred ministry, his 
only alternative is to learn by experience, as his pastor did before 
him, and experience is a stern teacher for both priest and pupil, 
often resulting in most disastrous results to both. 

An objection may be raised that the present course of studies 
in our seminaries leaves but scant time for aught else. The 
curriculum of studies, I admit, already demands strenuous ap- 
plication and hard study on the part of the candidate for Holy 
Orders; but we are considering in this topic the better fitting of 
our young priests for taking up the great work of instruction 
and intellectual development which our parish schools are en- 
deavoring to carry out, for the honor and glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Surely these motives must appeal in a very 
forceful manner even to the hardworked professor and student 
of the seminary. 

The knowledge of philosophy, theology, canon law, liturgy. 
Scripture and chant are rightly insisted upon as a sine qua non in 
the candidate for the sacred priesthood. But in our rather sing- 
ular and complex relation of pastor and people in this republic, 
in the peculiar position we find ourselves in regard to school con- 
ditions, I venture to suggest that a practical way of assuring the 
very highest success of our splendid system of Catholic schools, 
would be to give at least some general instruction during the 
seminary course in pedagogy and the manner of successfully 
managing a parochial school. Under present conditions, this is 
one of the most important features of our priestly work among 
the people. For we must never forget that these little ones under 
our care to-day are to be the faithful of God’s Church to-morrow, 
and on the manner in which we do our duty towards them in the 
school physically, intellectually and morally, will depend the 
Church of the future. 
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In the limits and scope of this paper it would be presumptuous 
in me to offer more than a suggestion as to the best means of 
remedying an admitted weakness in our school system. I have 
but endeavored to put before this convention the present need of 
help from the seminary for more successful work in our parish 
school, the need as I see it after an experience of nearly thirty 
years in parish school work. If I shall have succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the good directors of our seminaries the necessity 
of arousing a holy enthusiasm among the young levites under 
them and a generous spirit of sacrifice for this greatest work of 
the American Church among us—the successful parish school—I 
shall have accomplished much towards the improvement of our 
Catholic school system. 


THE RELATION OF THE SEMINARY TO THE GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM, CONSIDERED 
FROM THE SEMINARY VIEWPOINT 


REV. F. V. CORCORAN, C. M., KENRICK SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The broad character of our subject is manifest from the fact 
that it alone is to engage the attention of this distinguished body 
during the several sessions of the convention. The word relation 
implying a plurality of terms, it is natural that more than one 
view of the subject should be presented, particularly as there is 
some difficulty in judging one’s own position without aid from 
others. Outside views are necessary and welcome, but at the 
same time it is equally important that the inside view be pre- 
sented. Those who are engaged in seminary work are familiar 
with its every detail; actual experience enables them to form an 
accurate estimate of the means and methods of accomplishing 
their trust, as well as of the difficulties that may interfere with 
the success of their labors. 

In this paper we shall endeavor to give expression to some 
thoughts on our subject as it appears to those whose life-work 
is devoted to the training of aspirants to the sacred ministry. No 
claim is put forth to give an exhaustive treatment, rather, speak- 
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ing as one less wise, would I merely bespeak your generous at- 
tention while I present such thoughts as will serve as a prelimi- 
nary to a discussion by those better versed and more competent 
to shed light upon a matter of singular importance to us all. 

Yes, the subject is important and for that reason alone it is 
incumbent upon me at the outset to determine as clearly as may 
be the exact question at issue. In this I shall be guided by the 
suggestion accompanying the request that I should write this 
paper. We who are engaged in seminary work, are here pri- 
marily to consider from our point of view what the seminary can 
and should do to further interest in Catholic educational work 
among those who are about to enter upon their active labors in 
the Lord’s vineyard. What is our responsibility and what our 
task, that the young priest may go forth from his years of study 
fit to become an active, living force in the promotion of Catholic 
school work? 

It is not, then, within the scope of this discussion to determine 
conditions that make for coordination of Catholic institutions. 
In a great measure that has been accomplished in other years. 
Our work is so distinctive that for us this problem is greatly 
simplified. A definite goal is always before us, much authorita- 
tive guidance is at our disposal, many erroneous paths are closed 
for us and hence, while recognizing the inestimable value and 
relentless need of coordination in all our work pertaining to 
education, still I say that such is not the topic presented to us to- 
day. Neither are we directly concerned with the questions of a 
purely internal character, something that concerns ourselves 
alone. Questions of discipline, of method, of spiritual direction, 
of uniformity of standard and of conditions for entrance—all 
these have been ably discussed, and while ever capable of greater 
advancement, yet they can concern us at present only in so far as 
they bear on the question as I have already stated it. 

This Association stands for organization in the broad field be- 
fore it, it aims to secure concerted effort, to conserve the vast 
energies operating in the name and under the inspiration of 
Catholicity. This general idea underlies our present investiga- 
tion; it is presumed that there is an eagerness amongst us not 
merely to secure success in our own particular branch, specialty 
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or institution, but that with wider view and more generous en- 
thusiasm we shall so act as to make our influence and our efforts 
a potent agency in the general campaign to uplift the hearts and 
minds of men to the things that are worth while. 

Such a disposition exists; there is little reason for complaint, 
rather may we congratulate ourselves that the very fact of this 
gathering is ample evidence that the will to spend and be spent is 
strong amongst us. 

Proceeding on this assumption, we are to ask ourselves what 
we and the institutions we represent can and should do in order 
that our young priests may be sent out by us, zealous and capable 
to the fullest measure of carrying on, upbuilding and promoting 
the work and of solving the problems in the field of Catholic 
education. It may be answered by some that there is nothing of 
a specific character to be accomplished by the seminary in this 
respect. Only in so far as it promotes the primary end of its ex- 
istence does it come into relation with this more general problem. 
Again, it may be answered that all depends upon the seminary; 
that the key to success is in its hands; that failure to make the 
best of our opportunities in the educational world must be im- 
puted to negligence or failure in the seminary. The priest, we 
are told, is the most potent factor in promoting the welfare of 
Catholic schools, and the priest will be in a great measure what 
his seminary training has made him. Hence the question cannot 
be “sidestepped”; the issue is placed unequivocally before us, 
and it must be met. 

The answers above suggested are too extreme to be wholly 
true. While the entire responsibility for the success or failure 
of Catholic educational work cannot be laid at the door of the 
seminary, yet its influence is real and our problem is to find a 
means of making it more effective and lasting. Particularly are 
the early years of one’s life in the priesthood inspired by the 
ideas and habits imbibed and acquired during the formative 
period. As we are principally concerned just now with these 
early years, it is clear that there must be some relation between 
the seminary and the general educational problem. Yet our re- 
sponsibility is not unlimited. The seminary is not a normal 
school, nor is it intended to be a college for the formation of the 
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technical teacher. Its scope is too comprehensive to permit us to 
devote our time and our energy to the task of equipping our 
students for the work of a professional instructor. These asser- 
tions can be regarded as little more than commonplaces, yet they 
are serviceable in helping us to define the limits within which our 
responsibility lies and in consequence will serve as a partial cri- 
terion for the adoption of the means we may take to bring about 
the desired results. Let us then recognize that while other 
agencies are not to be ignored, there is a measure of responsi- 
bility laid upon us, and something can and ought to be done by us 
to render more efficient the interest of young and zealous priests 
in educational matters. 

At this juncture it may not be amiss to ask the very pertinent 
question: Are we to go on the presumption that we have not been 
doing enough in this particular? Must we begin with a confes- 
sion of having disregarded or lost sight of our obligation to train 
priests who will be ready and eager to enter upon this work? 
No general answer can be given, but I believe that there is no 
complete forgetfulness of this feature of our work. A partial 
remissness may at times be noticed, a tendency to subordinate un- 
duly this particular function may be charged against us, but at 
the same time the charge must not be exaggerated. The work of 
Catholic education is going on, it is advancing, it has become ag- 
gressive, and the priests of our American Church are the 
champions that have made it such. And if such be the case, who 
will deny to the seminaries their meed of recognition for the 
existence of such a condition? 

Our priests are men of education, and educators, not merely in 
the broad sense of diffusing enlightened ideas on important soul 
topics, but in the more restricted conception of the term that im- 
plies their personal interest in the proper mental training of their 
people. Facts are eloquent in proclaiming this truth, this very 
gathering, this nation-wide Association with its annual sessions, 
declares in tones most energetic that our priests are wide awake 
to the importance of our educational problems. We in this De- 
partment form an integral element of the Association, and our 
presence here attests most forcibly our desire to aid in every 
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manner possible the progress of every undertaking that makes 
for the educational betterment of our brethren in the Faith. 
The picture then, is not all shadow, there is not complete in- 
difference; no, nor is there any great measure of remissness of 
which to blame ourselves when called upon to face our respon- 
sibility with regard to the present subject. Yet, when we ex- 
amine what we have been doing and when, on the other hand, 
we consider the urgent necessity of dealing wisely with the living 
educational problems confronting the Church at the present hour, 
we ought to find ample room for improvement; perfection is not 
yet, more can and should be accomplished by us in our Christ-like 
work to secure a more insistent ardor in this particular respect. 
The relations between the pastor and the school have been dis- 
cussed in a former session and in another Department of this 
Association. The discussion bore not upon the existence of such 
a relation but upon particular features of it, for its existence is 
no matter of controversy. What was said on that occasion can 
be applied to the assistant pastor or the young priest with almost 
the same force as it was applied to the pastor of a normal city 
parish. There is no need of repeating in this paper what was 
then said, but it is evident that the newly ordained minister of 
Christ must at the outset be prepared to assume such a relation. 
This preparation in so far as it concerns the seminary, con- 
sists first of all in the formation of a state of mind. The years 
of preparation are not intended merely to afford an opportunity 
of learning certain truths and solving certain scholastic problems, 
but they are required in order that the candidate for Holy Orders 
may be moulded and fashioned after the most exalted human 
type. The resultant state of mind is one in accordance with the 
means employed to form it; and those means are the expression 
of all that is best in the Catholic conception of mental and moral 
development. It is therefore only natural that the Catholic priest 
should be the highest exponent of the worth of educational 
forces, that his interest in the agencies that have helped to make 
him what he is should be most keen, his devotion to them most 
intense. 
Normally the young man will leave the halls of the seminary 
with a deep-rooted esteem for his studies; he manifests an eager- 
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ness to continue his labors and seeks guidance concerning the 
course he would best adopt. He knows, too, that their worth is 
not for him alone; that in due measure they are necessary for 
all, if his labor of salvation is to be fruitful among the people. 
The true understanding of education has been brought home to 
him consciously or unconsciously; and while he might not be 
able to pen the article, still he has made his own ideas such as 
are expressed in Dr. Pace’s luminous article on Catholic educa- 
tion. (Cath. Ency., Vol. 5.) He wishes to be no obscurantist, 
he is conscious of his commission to go and teach, and he under- 
stands that such a trust implies the right on the part of all the 
people to know and to be instructed. While it is primarily his 
duty to inculcate the truths of faith, it is not possible for him 
to make that teaching effective unless the ground is duly pre- 
pared for the seed that is to spring up to eternal life. 

Knowing this he values justly the importance and dignity of 
proper educational work; he sees how indispensable it is for the 
expansion of the kingdom of God, and he recognizes moreover 
how serious are the obstacles placed in his way if a false system 
of training is allowed to prevail. He, least of all, will tolerate 
a divorce between intellectual and moral instruction, he knows 
that religion alone can provide a sound basis for any solid moral- 
ity; and with his conviction that education is meant to be the 
great civilizing force, he is ready to proclaim, even though inex- 
perienced, that no real “civis” can be formed, no real social or- 
ganization can subsist, if aught save the principles underlying 
Catholic education serve as the guiding star for a nation’s leaders. 

All this is fundamental, but it is a positive element, a dynamic 
element, and so indispensable that all else is useless without it. 
Our young priest may not be wholly “aw courant” with the par- 
ticular phases of the problem he is to face, but at the same time 
he can hardly be presumed to be in complete ignorance of actual 
issues. The majority of our seminarians will not leave their 
Alma Mater without a general knowledge of the history of Cath- 
olic education in latter days, they may be more or less conversant 
with the particular struggles that have marked the course of the 
last century, and above all they will be in no need of conviction of 
the utter inadequacy of our own public school system to fit our 
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fellow Americans to be what the God of nations expects them to 
be. Such then is the first contribution of the seminary to the 
equipment of our young priest to begin his labors in the cause of 
Catholic education. He will go forth endowed with a state of 
mind that is admirably adapted to the successful prosecution of 
such an undertaking, and that endowment is the normal resultant 
of his seminary training. The picture is not too great a depart- 
ure from reality; there are exceptions, no doubt, and compara- 
tively few may express a liking for the professorial chair. Yet, 
such a state of mind can reasonably be expected to characterize 
by far the greater number of those we send forth to continue the 
mission of the greatest of all Teachers. 

If there is room for improvement in this respect, it is to be 
secured by a more earnest endeavor on our part to foster habits 
of study among those intrusted to our care, and to make use of 
the excellent means suggested by the gentlemen participating in 
the discussion on this topic during the convention at Cincinnati. 
A reference to the full report of that meeting will provide us 
with such suggestions as may be serviceable. 

It is not my place to try to enumerate a list of the burning is- 
sues now agitating the minds of educators. We can at the 
present only suggest some general means by which the semina- 
rians may during their preparatory career be made fully ac- 
quainted with the particular problems with which they will have 
to deal. Before mentioning these means in detail I wish to give 
expression to the conviction that it is not practicable to add any- 
thing more to the curriculum with a view of preparing our stu- 
dents distinctively for educational work. Indeed, what could be 
added, unless a course in pedagogy or catechetical instructions? 
The former is attended with so many difficulties as to verge upon 
impossibility, and the latter though introduced in one form or an- 
other, has but an indirect bearing on our subject in the sense in 
which I have presented it. However, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as advocating a negative or repressive policy in the matter, 
and therefore I think I may call attention to the following means 
or opportunities of securing a livelier interest in the general sub- 
ject of education among our seminarians. 
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T, In every institution for the education of the clergy there is 
a course in pastoral theology, intended to give practical sugges- 
tions concerning the various features of priestly work. In such 
a course the subject of education and school work can scarcely 
be disregarded. Now it seems that a goodly portion of a year’s 
work can be devoted to the subject, and an experienced professor 
should be able to impress upon his class the importance of such 
work in the ministry and provide the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions confronting us at the present 
time. Particularly will it be possible in such a course to impart 
such general guiding principles as will enable the future pastor 
to guard against many mistakes in dealing with the special phase 
of the problem that he will meet when beginning his work. The 
relation of priest to pupils and to teachers can be dwelt upon in 
a general way, and the matter of coordination and method can 
be treated with sufficient fullness to insure the desirable degree 
of uniformity. No professor worthy of the name will fail to 
offer the best that he has to encourage and direct those placed 
under his guidance in this branch. If he be a man of practica! 
experience in parish and.school work—a quality eminently desir- 
able—he will give his class the benefit of his own labors, and will 
in a large measure contribute to the formation of a state of mind 
and of will calculated to produce most gratifying results in the 
educational field. Is there not room for improvement in this de- 
partmént of our work? Are other topics of such greater im- 
portance that this one should be unmercifully sacrificed ? 

II. It is the custom, I presume, in most seminaries to give 
lectures or conferences to the students on subjects pertaining to 
their spiritual advancement and to the character of the work they 
are to undertake. Here then it would seem, is another oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing the importance of educational work in the 
sacred ministry. A well regulated and methodical course of con- 
ferences every year or two would not fail to be productive of 
results that would blossom forth in the fullness of their beauty 
and worth during the years that follow the period of theological 
study. The five or six years which occupy the attention of the 
ordinary seminarian afford ample opportunity for the considera- 
tion of such a subject. Thought and energy will be necessary to 
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make such conferences forcible and interesting, but it is not too 
much to ask of any one heartily devoted to the work of forming 
competent laborers in the cause of religion. 

III. It is recommended by many of wide and thoughtful ex- 
perience that the professors should frequently mingle with their 
students during the hours of recreation. Aloofness on their part 
is considered to be productive of more harm than good. What- 
ever may be one’s personal opinion, it would seem that if there is 
to be such association during free hours, no more commendable 
subject for conversation could be suggested than the work and 
practical issues of education. At such a time there is an absence 
of restraint, and consequently a better opportunity for the com- 
munication of ideas and views on this topic, views which cannot 
fail to be deeply interesting to our young men, especially if the 
conversation be directed to some actual question or event that is 
engaging the attention of men who are devoting their energies to 
the development of educational work. 

IV. No one can gainsay the influence of magazines and news- 
papers. In one sense their share in shaping the opinions of men 
is out of all proportion. Yet, there are good magazines and good 
newspapers and there are some that manifest a most commend- 
able interest and sound practical judgment in matters pertaining 
to our subject. Should we not encourage those entrusted to us 
to make all lawful use of publications? Can it possibly be ob- 
jected that the recent regulations from Rome would interfere 
with such a plan? I think not, and I would bespeak a keener 
appreciation for reviews and papers that manifest a purpose of 
promoting such work. Ought not a publication such as the 
newly founded Catholic Educational Review be of interest and 
of value to our young men? Has it not set up a standard that 
merits general approval? And if so, who will deny its worth in 
promoting the purpose for which we are here assembled? Other 
magazines and papers also set aside a special department to edu- 
cational work and report the latest items of information in this 
province. In so far as they do this they are helpful to us and in 
one way or another may be used to the advantage of our students, 
so that they may be better able to understand existing conditions 
in the educational world. There is said to be a conspiracy of 
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silence on the part of the secular press against Catholicism, and 
while the truth of the assertion applies to European countries 
rather than to our own land, still there is a possibility of utilizing 
to greater advantage the opportunities afforded by the great daily, 
opportunities that the priest ought not to slight but to grasp and 
demand insistently, in order that the whole truth concerning our 
educational efforts may be made known and appreciated. 

V. Another excellent means of presenting and discussing ideas 
relative to our present subject is to be found in the academies, 
seminars or societies that are to be found in nearly all our insti- 
tutions. These periodic meetings of students and professors to 
listen to the reading of an essay on topics pertaining to seminary 
work, are admirably adapted to the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of educational work. Why not occasionally assign 
for discussion subjects that deal with actual educational ques- 
tions? They can scarcely fail to be interesting; indeed will be 
much more so than subjects concerning the time-worn topics 
that ordinarily are assigned for discussion. Delving into specu- 
lative matters—the QOuacstiones Domesticae—is not without its 
disciplinary value for the average student, but practical matters 
and in particular educational matters, will have a wider appeal 
and more lasting results should be obtained. This I regard as 
one of the best means we have for promoting the work in which 
we are now concerned. 

VI. Lastly, by way of suggestion, I would counsel the estab- 
lishment by this Association of a committee or body of lecturers, 
composed of men devoting their energies to educational prob- 
lems, men who may be called upon from time to time to go from 
one seminary to another and talk to the students on subjects of 
this order. The plan might be feasible, at least I regard it as 
worthy of mention on this occasion. The cooperation of the 
rectors of our various institutions will scarcely be wanting, and 
some practical suggestion might be given to secure the realization 
of the idea. Surely it would not be impossible to find one or 
several well informed priests able and willing to undertake such 
a task. If it could be done there would be no uncertainty about 
the advantages accruing from such a course. There are difficul- 
ties in the way but let us hope that they are not insurmountable 


s 
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and that the combined efforts of the several Departments of the 
Association may be sufficient to make the suggestion practicable. 

With these considerations I will bring my words to a close. I 
conceive that there is a relation between the seminary and the 
general work of education, a relation of cooperation on the part 
of professors, a relation based on the necessity of earnest en- 
deavor to fit our students to enlist among the defenders of solid 
education, a relation that is of no accidental character but pro- 
ceeding from the very nature of our work and involving a large 
degree of responsibility, a relation of which we are conscious, 
one that we are not anxious to slight, but rather wish to 
strengthen and perfect, so that by using the means and oppor- 
tunities at our disposal and girding ourselves afresh to pursue 
with zeal and love the exalted mission which the great High 
Priest has committed to us, we shall continue with ever increasing 
success to form new champions in the educational struggle. We 
shall strive with a spirit of consecration and love, in season and 
out of season, to equip our young levites with all that is de- 
manded to make them competent, energetic workers in the es- 


tablishment of the Kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
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